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THE  COINAGE  OF  PRASUTAGUS,  KING  OF  THE 

ICENIANS. 

By  Henry  Laver,  F.S.A. 

N the  translation  of  the  Annals  of  Tacitus , by  Murphy,  1805, 
vol.  iii,  p.  338,  we  find  the  statement  that  “ Prasutagus,  the 
late  King  of  the  Icenians,  in  the  course  of  a long  reign,  had 
amassed  considerable  wealth.  By  his  will  he  left  the  whole 
to  his  two  daughters  and  the  Emperor  in  equal  shares,  conceiving  by 
that  stroke  of  policy  that  he  should  provide  at  once  for  the  tranquillity 
of  his  family.  The  event  was  otherwise."  He  must  have  died 
between  the  years  a.d.  43  and  a.d.  63. 

We  also  find  that  instead  of  the  Roman  Emperor  being  satisfied 
with  his  share,  he,  through  his  lieutenants,  claimed  and  seized  the  other 
two  parts  bequeathed  to  the  King’s  daughters.  This  high-handed  and 
most  unjustifiable  proceeding  was  one,  and  not  the  least,  of  the 
contributory  causes  of  the  insurrection  of  the  heroic  Boadicea.  It  is 
not  of  this  insurrection  or  its  results  that  I wish  to  speak,  but  of  the 
historian’s  statement  that  the  King  Prasutagus,  the  husband  of 
Boadicea,  had  during  a long  reign  amassed  great  wealth.  So  far  as  I 
am  aware,  the  question  of  what  did  this  great  wealth  consist  has  never 
been  considered  by  any  numismatist ; at  all  events,  1 know  of  no  paper 
on  the  subject.  It  would  almost  appear  as  if  the  subject  had  been  thrown 
aside  as  not  worthy  of  consideration,  as  if  it  could  only  be  such  as  a 
Kaffir  chief  could  gather  at  the  present  day — slaves,  cattle,  and  so  on. 

But  if  we  give  the  subject  a moment’s  consideration  we  must 
certainly  conclude,  knowing  as  we  do,  that  he  was  not  such  a barbarian 
that  he  would  think  the  Emperor  would  be  satisfied  with  numerous 
flocks  and  herds  which  naturally  could  be  of  little  service  to  him.  The 
VOL.  vi.  1? 
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fact  that  he  was  sufficiently  civilised  to  make  a will  would  alone  teach 
us  that,  if  we  had  no  other  evidence  of  his  being  advanced  in  civilisation. 
Again,  the  statement  of  great  wealth  having  been  accumulated  could 
not  to  a man  like  Tacitus  have  meant  solely  flocks  and  herds.  It  must 
have  been  something  more  than  that,  and  we  may  fairly  conclude  that 
his  conception  of  the  term  “great  wealth,"  would  be  somewhat  of  the 
same  character  as  the  words  would  imply,  and  should  be  understood  as 
referring  to  those  things  which  to-day  are  understood  when  the  same  term 
is  used — the  precious  metals  and  other  forms  of  wealth,  excepting  land, 
and  this  latter  could  hardly  have  come  into  the  meaning,  as  land  at  that 
period,  and  under  the  then  civilisation,  was  probably  owned  by  the  tribe. 

If  we  then,  using  the  terms  as  meaning  what  we  understand  by 
them  at  the  present  day,  consider  the  wealth  of  Prasutagus  to  have 
consisted  of  the  precious  metals — and  what  other  form  could  it  have 
taken  ? — which  required  a long  reign  to  have  enabled  it  to  have  been 
accumulated,  it  raises  another  question,  as  to  the  form  in  which  this 
treasure  was  accumulated.  It  could  hardly  have  been  in  ingots  solely, 
as  they  would  be  comparatively  useless,  but  still  they  probably  formed 
part,  with  possibly  amber  and  other  minerals.  If  it  was  not  solely 
these,  was  it  in  coin  ? And  if  in  coin,  how  is  it  that  we  do  not  find  coins 
of  this  King  in  hoards  and  other  finds  at  the  present  day,  like  those  of 
other  British  princes  ? For  if  his  coins  were  in  sufficient  number  for 
him  to  accumulate  largely,  there  must  have  been  plenty  of  them  in  the 
hands  of  his  subjects.  We  know  from  many  of  the  coins  of  other 
princes,  even  from  those  uninscribed,  which  are  found  in  particular 
districts,  that  certain  types,  from  their  frequency,  must  have  belonged 
to  the  princes  of  those  districts  ; and  we  also  know  that  the  various 
kings  of  the  South-Eastern  corner  of  England  had  a coinage  before  the 
invasion  by  Julius  Caesar,  and  had  certainly  an  inscribed  coinage  very 
generally  at  the  period  of  the  invasion  by  Claudius  Caxsar. 

Although  this  was  the  condition  of  the  princes  of  the  district  now- 
represented  by  Kent,  it  does  not  follow  that  those  of  the  Icenian 
people  were  so  far  advanced,  for  we  are  told  that  the  people  of  Kent 
were  the  most  advanced  in  civilisation  of  any  of  the  Britons,  and 
therefore  no  surprise  need  be  felt  that  the  early  Icenian  coinage  was 
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uninscribetl.  The  late  Sir  John  Evans  stated  that  there  is  but  little 
difficulty  in  assigning  any  series  of  British  coins  to  the  district  to  which 
it  belonged,  and  although  the  early  Icenian  coinage  was  uninscribed, 
the  later,  as  is  well  known,  was  inscribed  in  some  of  its  types.  The 
theory  he  advanced  to  account  for  the  appearance  of  a very  similar 
set  of  coins  in  the  Western  part  of  Britain  would  seem  to  be  based 
upon  a very  good  foundation. 

The  suggestion  here  advanced,  that  the  great  wealth  of  Prasutagus 
consisted  principally  of  precious  metals  and  of  coinage,  will  not  be 
contradicted  by  the  fact  that  no  coins  have  been  discovered  with  his 
name  upon  them.  In  fact  it  causes  no  difficulty  at  all,  when  we 
remember  that  even  those  tribes  or  nations  whom  contemporary 
historians,  Caesar  included,  say  were  the  most  advanced  in  civilisation, 
had  no  inscriptions  on  their  coins  when  Julius  Caesar  first  appeared  in 
Britain.  In  many  parts  and  on  many  occasions,  large  hoards  of  Icenian 
coins  have  been  discovered  in  those  counties  which  formed  the 
territory  of  Prasutagus,  and  if  these  coins  were  not  those  of  this  Prince, 
whose  were  they  ? 

The  late  Sir  John  Evans  showed  very  conclusively  that  the 
British  coinage  followed  the  general  rule  of  gradually  diminishing  in 
weight  as  time  went  on,  and  it  will  be  found  that  at  the  time  of  the 
invasion  by  Claudius,  the  British  coinage  generally  was  of  about  the 
same  weisrht  as  the  coins  which  have  been  found  in  Suffolk  and 
Norfolk  in  hoards  and  singly.  And,  therefore,  on  this  ground  it  is 
somewhat  of  a confirmation  of  the  suggestion  that  the  uninscribed 
coins  discovered  in  the  district  which  comprised  the  Icenian  kingdom 
are  the  coins  of  Prasutagus. 
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A FIND  OF  ROMAN  BRONZE  COINS  ON  THE 
LITTLE  ORME’S  HEAD,  NORTH  WALES. 


SUPPLEMENT. 

By  W.  Sharp  Ogden. 

N vol.  iii  of  this  Journal this  interesting  and  important  find 
was  described  at  considerable  length.  It  comprised,  it 
may  be  remembered,  a gathering  of  over  5,000  2 and  3, 

chiefly  of  the  early  issues  of  Constantinus  Maximus  and 
his  contemporaries.  Noteworthy  features  were  the  numerous  types 
and  still  more  numerous  varieties  of  each,  the  fine  quality  of  design 
and  fabric,  their  excellent  preservation,  and  the  surprising  number  of 
single  specimens  : all  were  also  of  British  or  Gaulish  mintage,  chiefly 
the  former  and  from  the  mint  at  London  ; the  importance  and  activity 
of  which  is  unmistakably  shown  by  the  difficulty  in  detecting  two  coins 
from  one  pair  of  dies,  even  in  types  that  are  represented  by  hundreds 
of  pieces. 

Hoards  of  any  magnitude,  especially  of  Roman  coins,  are  generally 
a miscellaneous  gathering  of  either  the  worn  pieces  in  circulation 
covering  a long  period,  or  of  coins,  if  in  good  preservation,  that  offer 
few  varieties,  and  probably  comprise  a section  sent  direct  from  the  mint 
for  military  payments.  There  is,  however,  in  this  find  an  exceptional 
and  peculiar  interest  in  that  it  very  clearly  illustrates  the  profusion  and 
variety  of  type  issued,  especially  from  the  London  mint,  during  the 
earlier  years  of  Constantine’s  reign. 

In  addition  to  the  large  number  of  types  and  their  varieties 
detailed  at  length  in  the  descriptive  list  already  given,1  the  writer  has 
lately  acquired  a number  of  pieces  which  formed  a selection  of  choice 

1 British  Numismatic  Journal,  vol.  iii,  pp.  17-58 
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examples  made  from  the  find  whilst  in  the  process  of  cleaning.  Hitherto 
this  little  section  was  difficult  of  access,  and  then  for  description  only — 
seven  of  these  pieces  are  described  in  the  list  mentioned,  and  are  there 
numbered  6 and  139  of  British  mints,  and  140,  142,  143,  144,  and  1S7 
of  Gaulish  mints,  and  they  are  now  illustrated  on  Plate  IV,  Nos.  1, 
11,  15,  16,  17,  18,  and  19.  The  rest  will  be  described  in  the 
appended  list,  and  the  more  interesting  are  illustrated  as  the  remaining 
numbers  on  Plate  IV.  The  whole  may  now  be  considered  as  a final 
record  of  this  exceptionally  instructive  find. 

The  acquisition  of  this  somewhat  belated  section  has,  however, 
enabled  the  writer  to  establish  a remarkable  relationship  in  two  of  the 
coins.  These  pieces,  Plate  IV,  Nos.  5 and  6,  show  that  the  obverse 
die,  which  bears  a finely  executed  bust  of  Constantine  with  helm  richly 
decorated,  is  the  identical  die  used  with  two  separate  and  distinct  types 
of  reverse,  both  of  which  are  of  the  London  mint.  The  earlier  and 
proper  reverse,  No.  5,  is  of  the  Concordia  Mi/it  type,  with  the  genius 
standing  between  two  ensigns  ; whilst  the  later  reverse  or  “ mule,” 
No.  6,  in  which  the  obverse  shows  signs  of  considerable  wear  in  the 
die,  is  of  the  Marti  Conservatori  type,  and  has  the  deity  fully  armed 
with  shield  and  reversed  spear.  Literal  reproduction  of  a special 
obverse  type  with  varying  reverses  is  unusual,  but  the  use  of  the 
actual  die,  as  in  this  instance,  is  hitherto  unknown,  and  would  seem  to 
point  to  some  special  circumstance. 

Repetition  of  a charming  obverse  example,  with  totally  different 
reverses,  is  also  shown  in  the  examples  illustrated  as  Plate  IV,  Nos.  8 
and  9.  In  these  we  have  duplicated  a fine  portrait  of  the  youthful 
Emperor  robed  with  richly  decorated  pallium  and  bearing  sceptre,  the 
inscription  being  Constanlinus  P Avg , whilst  the  reverses  are  respec- 
tively of  the  Principi  Juventutis  and  Coniiti  A ugg  N N types.  Both 
these  coins  also  are  from  the  London  mint,  and  probably  of  an  inaugural 
character. 

Of  the  above  duplicated  pieces,  Nos.  5 and  8 of  Plate  IV  appear 
as  No.  22  of  Plate  I and  No.  31  of  Plate  II,  but  it  was  thought 
desirable  to  again  illustrate  them,  to  show  their  duality  with  the  recent 
acquisitions. 
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The  supplementary  list  extends  the  number  of  types  and  varieties 
of  type  furnished  by  this  find  to  a total  as  follows  : — 


Types. 

Varieties  of  type. 

British  Mints 

25 

154 

Gaulish  ,, 

13 

121 

Totals  ... 

...  38 

275 

To  further  particularise,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  83  of 
the  154  British  varieties  and  70  of  the  Gaulish  varieties,  or  a total 
of  153  out  of  the  275  varieties  of  all  mints,  or  55  per  cent.,  are  of  single 
pieces,  mostly  in  exceptionally  fine  condition. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  last  six  pieces  in  the  descriptive  list, 
Nos.  258  to  263.  These  are  said,  but  without  satisfactory  confirmation, 
to  be  part  of  the  find.  Several  are  fine  and  interesting  coins,  but  they 
lack  that  homogeneity  of  appearance  which  is  so  conspicuous  in  the 
others.  All  are  of  single  pieces  and  chiefly  of  eastern  mints,  yet,  whilst 
placing  them  on  record,  it  was  thought  not  desirable  to  associate  them 
unreservedly  as  a part  of  the  find. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  TYPES  AND  THEIR  VARIETIES. 

The  numbers  lettered  ia,  etc.,  are  to  be  read  as  supplementary  to  the 
detailed  list  appended  to  the  previous  paper,  and  as  if  the  coin  so  described 
immediately  followed  that  referred  to  by  the  original  number. 


Britain. 

Maximianus  Hercules,  Imperator  a.d.  286-305. 


GENIO  • POP  • ROM  • type. 

No.  1 A,  JE  2,  weight  97  gs.  As  No.  1,  but  with  titles  -P-F-S  instead  of 

I 

P • F • C, 


No.  IB, 


PLN ' 

100  „ As  No.  I,  but  with  titles 

biank 
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Allectus,  Imperator  in  Britain  A . I >.  293-296. 

PROVIDENTIA  AVG  type. 

No.  6,  JE  3,  weight  74  gs.  As  previous  list,  but  correct-,  obverse  inscription  to 

IMP  • C • ALLECTVS  • P • F AVG.  Hate  IV,  No.  I. 
Maximinus  Daza,  Imperator  A.n.  305-313. 

Type  of  reverse. — Three  standards,  that  in  centre  surmounted  with  eagle, 
that  to  right  with  open  hand,  the  third  with  wreath  : S • P • Q • R • OPTIMO  • PRINCIPI. 
No.  9A,  JE  3,  weight  66  gs.  Obverse. — Bust  to  right,  paludated  and  cuirassed  : 

IMP  • MAXIMINUS  • P • F • AVG  ; tinned. 

AY: erse. — As  type,  (?  Rutupiae). 

Plate  IV.  No.  2. 

Constantin  us  Maximus,  Imperator  a.i>.  3 06-337. 

PRINCIPI  • IVVENTVTIS  ■ type. 

No.  39A,  JE  3,  weight  62  gs.  As  No.  39,  but  with  titles  P • F • instead  of  - F. 

ADVENTVS  • AVG  • N - type. 

No.  48A,  JE  3,  weight  56  gs.  As  type,  but  reverse  omits  captive  before  the 

horse,  ^ ^ . Plate  IV,  No.  3. 

PLN 

CONCORD  • MILIT  • type. 

No.  53A,  JE  3,  weight  68  gs.  Similar  to  No.  53,  but  with  smaller  bust,  richly 

decorated  robe  and  finer  work. 

Plate  IV,  No.  4. 

Intermediate  type  or  mule.  The  reverse  is  of  the  MARTI  CONSERVATORI  • 
type  : but  the  obverse  is  remarkable  as  being  struck  from  the  identical  die  as 
No.  55,  CONCORD  • MILIT  • type,  which  in  this  piece  show>  Mgns  of  considerable 
wear.  Both  coins  are  shown  in  Plate  IV,  Nos.  5 and  6. 

No.  55A,  JE  3,  weight  70  gs.  Reverse  as  No.  63. 

SECVRITAS  • AVGG  type. 

No.  56A,  JE  3,  weight  67  gs.  As  No.  56,  but  obverse  titles  read  CONSTAN- 

TINVS  • P • AVG. 

COMITI  AVGG  • N • N • type. 

No.  67A,  JE  3,  weight  70  gs.  Reverse  as  No.  67,  but  the  obverse  has  bust 

to  left,  richly  draped.  Plate  IV,  No.  7. 

Intermediate  type  or  mule.  The  obverse  is  similar  to  No.  78,  but  the  reverse 
is  of  the  PRINCIPI  • IVVENTVTIS  type,  showing  the  Imperator  standing  to  left  with 
orb  and  reversed  spear;  tin-washed.  Both  types  illustrated.  Plate  IV,  Nos.  8 
and  9. 
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Xo.  "8a,  IE  3,  weight  55  gs.  Reverse  as  Xo.  38.  • 

SOLI  • INVICTO  • COMITI  • type. 

Xo.  1 1 2A,  AL  3,  weight  60  gs.  As  No.  112,  but  obverse  titles  read  CONST  AN  - 

TINVS  • P • F • AVG. 

„ ■ 1 25 A,  „ 3,  „ 51  „ As  No.  125,  but  obverse  has  bust  with  richly 

decorated  robe  ; tinned.  Plate  IV,  No.  10. 

VIRT  • EXERCIT  • GALL  type. 

Xo.  139,  AL  3,  weight  49  gs.  As  previously  listed  ; tin-washed. 

PlateIV.No.il. 

Type  of  reverse. — Two  Victories  holding  wreath  enclosing  VOT  -PR-  over 
cippus.  Epigraph,  VICTORIAE  • LAETAE  • PRINC  • PERP. 

No.  139A.  Ai  3,  weight  50  gs.  Obverse. — Cuirassed  bust  to  right,  laureated 

helm  : IMP  • CONSTANTINVS  • MAX  ■ AVG. 

Reverse. — As  type,  ^ . Plate  IV,  No.  12. 

No.  1 39H,  Ai  3,  weight  48  gs.  Obverse. — Rust  to  left  cuirassed,  spear  on  right 

shoulder,  helm  crested  and  jewelled  : 

IMP  • CONSTANTINVS  • AVG. 

Reverse. — As  type,  - . Plate  IV,  No.  13. 

PLN 

No.  139c,  Ai  3,  weight  48  gs.  As  above,  but  the  reverse  has  lozenge-panelled 

altar  in  place  of  cippus.  Plate  IV,  No.  14. 

The  above  three  pieces  are  of  small  fabric,  fine  work,  and  tin-washed. 

Gaulish  Mints . 

MAXIMIANUS  HERCULES.  Imperator  A.I).  286-305. 

GENIO  • POP  • ROM  type,  tin-washed. 

No.  140,  AL  3,  weight  69  gs.  As  previously  listed  ; very  fine  work. 

Plate  I V,  No.  15. 

QVIES  • AVG  • type. 

No.  142,  AL  2,  weight  96  gs.  As  previously  listed  ; tin-washed. 

Plate  IV,  No.  16. 

CONSERVATORES  • VRB  • SVAE  • type. 

No.  143,  AL  2,  weight  Iio  gs.  As  previously  listed  Plate  IV,  No.  17. 

CONSTANTIUS  CHLORUS,  Imperator  A.I).  292-304. 

GENIO  • POPVLI . ROMANI  type. 
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No.  144,  JE  2,  weight  147  gs.  As  previously  listed  ; fine  ]>ortraitf  tinned. 

Plate  IV,  No.  18. 

CONSTANTINUS  MAXIMUS,  Imperator  A.I >.  306  337. 

MARTI  • CONSERVATORI  • type. 

No.  174A,  JE  3,  weight  59  gs.  Similar  to  No.  174,  but  . 

MARTI  • PATRI  • PROPVGNATORI  type. 

No.  187,  JE  2,  weight  86  gs.  As  previously  listed  ; fine  work. 

Plate  IV,  No.  19. 

SOLI  • INVICTO  • COMITI  • type. 

No.  204A,  JE  3,  weight  60  gs.  As  No.  204  but  with  reverse,  Sol  looking  back,. 

orb  and  whip  in  left  hand,  right  raised. 

Plate  IV,  No.  20. 

ST 

No.  240A,  „ 3,  weight  68  gs.  As  No.  240,  but  obverse  has  bust  cuirassed 

instead  of  paludated,  IMP  • C • CONSTAMTINVS  - 
P • F • AVG. 

PRINGIPI  • IVVENTVTIS  type.  Youthful  Imperator  standing  to  right,  orb  in 
left  hand,  spear  in  right. 

No.  255,  JE  3,  weight  68  gs.  Obverse . — Paludated  bust  to  right,  IMP  • CON- 

STANTINVS  • P F ■ AVG. 

Reverse . — As  type,  but  fine  work,  ^ ^ . 

PLG 

Plate  IV,  No.  21. 

Type  of  reverse. — Draped  figure  (Arles),  with  mural  crown  and  standard 
extending  hand  to  another  with  cornucopia  on  galley,  epigraph  PROVIDENTIAE  - 
A VGG. 

No.  256,  Ai  3,  weight  48  gs.  Obverse . — Paludated  bust  to  right,  IMP  • CON- 

STANTINVS  • P • F • AVG. 

Reverse. — As  type,  . Plate  IV,  No.  22. 

PARL 

VICTORIAE  • LAETAE  • PRINC  • PERP  • type.  T wo  Victories  with  wreath,  etc.r 
as  No.  139A. 

No.  257,  JE  3,  weight  50  gs.  Obverse . — Cuirassed  bust  to  right,  laureated 

helm  : IMP  - CONSTANTINVS  • MAX  - 
AVG. 

Reverse. — As  type,  but  festooned  altar  ; tinned  : 

Plate  IV,  No.  23. 

n-r  * * J 
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The  following  six  pieces  are  said  to  be  also  a portion  of  the  find,  but  are 
kept  apart,  for  the  reasons  previously  stated  : — 

Aurelian,  Imperator  a.d.  270-275. 

No.  258,  JE  3,  weight  61  gs.  Obverse . — Bust  to  right  wearing  radiate  crown 

and  cuirassed  : IMP  • C • AVRELIANVS 
• AVG. 

Reverse . — Sol  running  to  left,  orb  in  left  hand, 
two  captives  at  feet : ORIENS  • AVG 


TXXT 


Treveris. 


SEVERINA,  wife  of  Aurelian,  A.D.  270-275. 

No.  259,  AL  3,  weight  50  gs.  Obverse . — Diademed  bust  of  Severina  to  right 

on  crescent : SEVERINA  • AVG. 
Reverse . — Sol  with  orb  addressing  Fortune,  who 
holds  a standard  in  each  hand : 

PROVIDEN  • DEOR.  — L- 
wXXT 

tin-washed. 

Diocletian,  Imperator  a.d.  284-305. 

GENIO  • POPVLI  • ROMANI  • type. 

No.  260,  JE  2,  weight  1 5 1 gs.  Obverse. — Laureated  head  to  right  • IMP  • C • 

DIOCLETIANVS  • P • F • AVG. 

Reverse. — As  type,  Antioch. 

Galekius,  Imperator  A.D.  292-305. 

Type  of  reverse. — Moneta  with  balance  and  cornucopia,  epigraph  : SACRA  • 
MON  • VRB  • AVGG  • ET  • CAES  • N • N • 

No.  261,  JE  2,  weight  150  gs.  Obverse. — Laureated  head  to  right : MAXIMIANVS 

• NOB  ■ CAES. 

Reverse.— As  type,  Q crocodiles  Alexandria  ? 

head. 

Valeria,  wife  of  Galerius,  obit.  A.D.  305. 

Type  of  reverse. — Venus  with  apple  in  right  hand,  left  raising  her  robe, 
epigraph  : VENERI  • VICTRICI. 

No.  262,  JE  2,  weight  10 1 gs.  Obverse. — Richly  draped  bust  to  front,  the  head 

diademed  and  turned  to  right : GAL . 
VALERIA  • AVG. 
w 1 A 

Reverse. — As  type,  — Siscia. 

OIO 
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Maximinus  Daza,  Imperator  a. i>.  305-313. 

Type  of  reverse. — Sol  radiated,  and  with  richly  decorated  and  long  robe  to 
left ; head  of  Serapis  in  left  hand,  epigraph:  SOLI  • INVICTO,  tin-washed. 

No.  263,  AL  2 or  3,  weight  69  gs.  Head  to  right  with  diadem  of  three  rows  of 

jewels  : IMP  • C • GAL  • VAL  • MAXIMINVS  • P • F 
AVG. 

Reverse. — As  type,  ^ Nicomedia. 

SMN 
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“UNCERTAIN”  ANGLO-SAXON  MINTS  AND  SOME 
NEW  ATTRIBUTIONS. 

By  P.  W.  P.  Carlyon- Britton,  F.S.A. 

PERUSAL  of  Hildebrand's  useful  work,  Anglo-Saxon  Coins 
in  the  Royal  Szuedish  cabinet  of  medals  at  Stockholm , 1 88 1 , 
and  of  A Catalogue  of  English  Coins  in  the  British  Museum , 
vol.  ii,  1893,  has  led  me  to  think  that  some  further  help 
and  guidance  may  yet  be  afforded  to  the  student  of  our  Anglo-Saxon 
coins  by  a careful  reconsideration  of  the  facts  and  circumstances  relating 
to  some  of  the  pieces  therein  described  or  referred  to,  and  by  an 
examination  of  the  inscriptions  appearing  upon  those  coins  which  are 
either  not  attributed  to  places  of  mintage,  or  are  only  doubtfully  or 
tentatively  so  attributed.  I cannot  hope  to  be  entirely  successful  in 
cases  where  others  have  entirely  failed,  but  I trust  that  some  measure 
of  success  will  attend  my  attempt  to  elucidate  these  numismatic  puzzles, 
and  that  the  expression  of  my  own  views  may  induce  students  to 
examine  more  closely  the  questions  remaining  unsolved. 

In  dealing  with  these  problems  the  following  criteria  are  of 
importance : 

I.  The  provisions  made  by  the  laws  of  /Ethelstan  enacted  at  the 
synod  at  Greatanlege,  identified  with  Greatley,  near  Andover,  in 
Hampshire.  The  date  assigned  to  these  enactments  is  given  in  the 
Introduction  to  vol.  ii  of  the  British  Museum  Catalogue  of  Anglo-Saxon 
coins  as  a.d.  928,  but  Dr.  Liebermann  in  his  Die  Gesetze  der  Angel- 
sachsen  does  not  venture  to  attribute  them  to  a more  definite  date  than 
from  a.d.  925-935. 
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Set  out  below  in  parallel  columns  are  such  of  these  laws  as  concern 
our  subject.  In  the  first  column  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  version,  from  the 
Textus  Roffensis , in  the  second  column  the  version  in  Latin  from  the 
Quadripartitus , and  in  the  third  my  own  rendering  of  these  into 
English  : — 


Textus  Roffensis. 


1.  Oper  : )wt  aelc  ceap- 
ing  sy  binnon  port. 

2.  Be  mynterum.  prid- 
da : paet  an  mynet  sy  ofer 
eall  *8a:s  cynges  onweald  ; 
7 nan  mon  ne  mynetige 
buton  (on)  port. 


3.  7 gif  se  mynetere  ful 
wurSe,  slea  mon  of  pa 
hond,  Se  he  Saet  ful  mid 
worhte,  7 sette  up  on  Sa 
mynetsmiSSan  ; 7 gif  hit 
ponne  tyhtle  sy,  7 he  hine 
ladian  wille,  Sonne  ga  he 
to  )?am  hatuw  isene  7 
ladige  pa  hond,  mid  Se 
mon  tyhS,  Saet  he  paet 
facen  mid  worhte  ; 7 gif 
he  on  pam  ordale  ful 
wurSe,  d6  mon  paet  ilce, 
swa  hit  set  beforan  cwneS. 

4.  On  Cantwarabyrig 
VII  mynetaras : IHISaes 


Quadripartitus. 


1.  Et  omne  mercatum 
sit  intra  civitatem  (por- 
tumj. 

2.  De  monetariis.  Pla- 
cuit  nobis,  ut  una  moneta 
sit  in  totum  regis  im- 
perium  (regno  nostro)  et 
nemo  (nullusj  monetet 
extra  portum. 


3.  Si  monetarius  reus 
fuerit,  amputetur  ejus  (ei) 
manus  et  ponatur  supra 
monete  fabricam.  Si  in- 
culpatio  sit,  et  se  purgarc 
velit,  eat  ad  ferrum  cali- 
dum  et  allegiet  manum 
que  inculpatur  (adcausa- 
tam)  quod  falsum  feccrit. 
Si  in  ordalio  reus  fuerit 
fiat  ei  quod  supra  dictum 
est. 


4.  In  Cantuaria  septem 
monetarii  sint  : regis 


'Translation. 


1.  And  let  every  market 
, be  within  a borough. 

2.  Concerning  money - 
ers : It  has  been  resolved 
on  by  us  that  there  be 

: one  (kind  of  money  in 
I all  the  empire  of  the  king 
i (throughout  our  kingdom) 
and  that  no  one  do  coin 
: money  outside  of  a 
borough. 

3.  If  a moneyer  shall 
be  a condemned  criminal, 
let  his  hand  be  amputated 
and  let  it  be  placed  above 
the  mint-smithy.  If  he 
be  inculpated  and  he  wish 
to  clear  himself,  let  him 

I 

go  to  the  heated  iron  and 
grasp  it  with  the  hand 
I with  which  he  is  accused 
of  having  made  what  is 
false.  If  in  the  ordeal  he 
, shall  be  found  a criminal, 

| let  it  be  done  to  him  as 
above  is  said. 

4.  In  Canterbury  let 
1 there  be  seven  moncyers  ; 
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Textus  Roffensis . | Quadripartitus. 


Translation . 


cynges  7 II  (iiaes)  .bis- 
copes, I $aes  abbodes ; to 
Hrofeceastre  : II  cynges 
7 I ()>aes)  biscopes ; to 
Lundcnbyrig  VIII  ; to 
Wintaceastre  VI  ; to 
Laewe  II  ; to  Haestinga- 
ceastre  I ; o]?er  to  Cisse- 
ceastre;  to  Hamtune  II; 
to  Waerham  II  ; to  Exe- 
ceastre  II  ; to  Sceaftes- 
byrig  II;  elles  to  )>am 
oj?ru burgum  I. 


quatuor,  episcopi  duo,  ab-  four  of  the  king,  two  of 
batis  unus ; in  Rove-  j the  bishop,  one  of  the 
cestria  tres  : regis  duo,  j abbot  : in  Rochester 
episcopi  unus  ; in  Lun-  | three  ; of  the  king  two, 
donia  VIII ; in  Wintonia  of  the  bishop  one : in 
VI  ; in  Lewis  II  ; in  London  8 : in  Winchester 
Hastingcestre  unus ; in  ! 6 : in  Lewes  2 : in  Hast- 
Cicestria  unus;  in  Ham-  ings  one:  in  Chichester 
tune  duo ; in  Warham  1 one : in  Hampton  two  : 
duo  ; in  Dorecestria  ■ in  Wareham  two : lin 
(Dorchecestre)  unus:  in  | Dorchester  one:  in  Shaf- 
Sceaftesbyri  duo  ; in  j tesbury  two  : in  Exeter 
Exonia  duo ; et  in  aliis  two,  and  in  the  other 
burgis  unus.  boroughs  one. 


To  state  them  shortly,  the  main  points  are  that — 

(a)  The  type  of  coin  was  to  be  the  same  throughout  the  whole 

realm. 

(b)  No  one  was  to  coin  money  except  within  a city  or  borough. 

(c)  Except  where  distinctly  specified  to  the  contrary,  each  and 

every  borough  was  to  have  one  moneyer  and  no  more. 

2.  In  consequence  of  the  enactments  specified  under  head  1 above, 
it  is  of  importance  to  show  that  a place  to  which  it  is  sought  to  attribute 
coinage  was  a borough  at  the  time  that  such  coinage  is  alleged  to  have 
taken  place. 

This  may  be  evidenced  by  : — 

a.  A charter  or  other  written  evidence. 

/3.  The  inception  into  the  place-name  of  the  wTord  ceaster  — city, 
burk  or  burg  — borough,  port  = borough. 

As  regards  a,  the  required  evidence  may  be  presented  by  (i)  a 
charter,  (ii)  an  entry  in  Domesday  book  referring  to  the  place  as  burgus 

1 In  the  Latin  version  only. 
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or  burgnni,  or  to  the  presence  there  of  one  or  more  barge  uses  or 
burgesses. 

As  regards  y8,  the  required  proof  may  be  deduced  from  the  ancient 
or  present  name  of  the  place  in  question,  or  by  the  inscription  upon  the 
coin  itself,  where  the  descriptive  word  civitas,  ccastcr,  nrbs  or  port  is  not 
of  infrequent  occurrence : 

In  the  case  of  the  suffix  burg,  it  is  not  safe  to  assume  that  it  always 
indicates  a borough,  as  the  theme  burg  frequently  has  reference  to  a 
prehistoric  encampment  or  fortification  there  existent. 

3.  By  the  way  of  additional  or  circumstantial  evidence,  the 
occurrence  in  a given  district  of  the  names  ot  certain  moneyers  may  be 
of  use  in  the  endeavour  to  locate  a doubtful  mint-reading.  This  is.  of 
course,  an  uncertain  test,  but  it  is  sometimes  ot  value  especially  in  the 
case  of  names  of  moneyers  that  are  rare  in  form,  or  which  are. 
apparently,  not  of  wide  distribution. 

In  the  event  of  there  being  more  than  one  place  to  which,  on  the 
strength  of  the  reading  indicating  it,  a coin  may  possibly  be  assigned,  it 
is  desirable  to  ascertain  in  which  district  the  name  of  the  moneyer 
appearing  upon  that  coin  is  found  upon  other  coins  as  to  the  attribution 
whereof  there  is  no  question  involved  or  likely  to  arise. 

4.  If  there  exist  only  a single  specimen,  or  if  a given  reading  occur 
upon  only  one  type  of  the  coinage  of  a king,  doubt  and  uncertainty  may 
well  arise  : — 

a.  As  to  the  correctness  of  the  inscription  itself. 

As  to  the  correctness  of  the  reading  or  rendering  of  that 
inscription  as  recorded  in  a book  of  reference  or  descriptive 
list. 

Having  regard  to  these  points,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  varying 
forms  of  Anglo-Saxon  letters  cannot  well  be  faithfully  recorded  in  print, 
the  actual  specimens  should,  where  practicable,  be  examined.  In  this 
connexion  1 must  express  regret  that  I have  not  had  the  opportunity 
of  inspecting  some  of  the  coins  in  the  Royal  Swedish  Cabinet,  as  to  the 
correct  reading  of  which  I am  in  doubt. 

For  convenience  of  reference  I propose  to  arrange  the  inscriptions 
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Attributions  to  Axbndge. 

indicative  of  English  mint-places,  or  the  places  now  assigned  as  their 
modern  equivalents,  in  alphabetical,  though  not  strictly  lexicographical 
order.  The  Hiberno- Danish  and  Danish  sections  will  be  separately 
treated. 

Acxewo  and  Agewor,  hitherto  unattributed.  At  the  outset  1 am 
met  with  a legend  the  solution  of  which  has  not  yet  been  attempted. 

A single  coin  of  Cnut,  of  Hildebrand’s  Type  I,  is  recorded  by  him 
as  reading  on  the  reverse, 

+ LEOFMNE  ON  ACXEK) 

The  penultimate  letter  of  the  mint-name  is  printed  ► = W,  but 
in  my  judgment  it  should  be  printed  p as  it  doubtless  appears  upon  the 
coin. 

In  conjunction  with  this  reading  it  will  be  convenient  to  consider 
that  appearing  upon  a coin  of  Edward  the  Confessor  of  Hildebrand’s 
Type  E (Type  VI  of  my  own  arrangement),  namely, 

+ yEGELMNE  ON  AGEK5R 

Here  again  the  p in  AGEPOR  has,  in  my  opinion,  been  wrongly 
rendered  as  a ►. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  British  Museum  Catalogue , vol.  ii,  p.  325,  a 
coin  of  Harthacnut  of  Type  I,  Variety  A,  of  that  arrangement,  and 
there  illustrated  as  Plate  XXI,  No.  1,  is  correctly  described  as  reading 
+ COLDA  ON  AXSAP/. 

The  final  letter  or  syllable  in  each  case  indicates  the  word  PORT, 
meaning  a town  or  borough,  while  ACXE  and  AGE  denote  the  river  Axe. 
We  have,  therefore,  to  look  for  a town  situate,  on  a river  Axe,  which 
comprises  in  its  designation  a reference  to  a river  of  that  name.  Three 
towns,  Axbridge,  Axminster,  and  Axmouth  fulfil  these  conditions. 
The  first-named  is  situate  on  the  Axe  in  Somersetshire  which  flows 
into  the  Bristol  Channel.  The  other  two  places  are  on  the  similarly 
designated  Devonshire  river  which  discharges  into  the  English  Channel. 

But  of  all  the  three,  as  Axbridge  is  the  only  town  which  was  a 
borough,  and  it  is  so  described  in  Domesday,  I conclude  that  the  coins 
inscribed  acxepo,  agepo  and  axap,  may  safely  be  assigned  to  Axbridge. 

VOL.  vi.  c 
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Brige  and  Bnge  had  become  part  of  the  name  at  the  time  of  the 
compilation  of  Domesday,  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  prior  to  the 
building  of  the  bridge  over  the  Axe.  the  town  already  existed  under  the 
appropriate  name  of  Axport.  It  would  he  interesting  to  ascertain  when 
the  bridge  in  question  was  in  fact  constructed.  Whether  any  additional 
evidence  is  in  existence  as  to  this  point,  or  as  to  Axbridge  having 
formerly  been  called  Axport,  I am  unaware,  but  I commend  the  question 
to  those  who  are  especially  engaged  in  the  study  of  Anglo-Saxon 
diplomatics. 

Axan,  attributed  to  Axminster. 

In  the  catalogue  of  the  late  Mr.  Montagu  s coins  the  following 
note  is  appended  to  Lot  669,  which  comprised  a penny  of  Eadred.  of 
the  type  bearing  his  bust. 

Hawkins  gives  this  and  the  next  two  coins  to 
Exeter  ; but  Mr.  Montagu  with  good  reason  attributed  them 
to  Axminster,  thus  supplying  a new  mint  to  the  Anglo-Saxon 
series.  The  minster  at  Axminster  was  built  by  .Ethelstan. 

The  reading  of  the  reverse  of  this  coin  is  given  as  -f  VINE  MONET  • A-f*, 
that  of  Lot  670  as  + MANNA  MONET  • A,  and  that  of  Lot  671  as 

+ MANNA  MONET  .*.  A. 

In  regard  to  the  first,  Lot  669,  I think  it  probable  that  Hawkins 
was  right  in  attributing  it  to  Exeter,  which  was  then  known  as 
Eaxanceaster,  the  City  of  the  Exey  as  well  as  Eaxeceaster,  a later  and 
less  pure  form. 

The  final  A in  the  other  two  legends  may  also  indicate  Exeter, 
as  we  find  that  Manna  was  a moneyer  at  that  place  under  /Kthelraed  I L, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  stops  after  the  T in  MONET  may  have  no 
special  significance,  and  the  as  may  only  form  part  oi  the  abbreviation 
of  monetarius. 

In  this  connection  I refer  my  readers  to  the  inscriptions  on  the 
coins  of  Eadred  of  Type  V,  that  under  consideration,  set  out  on 
p.  155  of  the  British  Museum  Catalogue . vol.  ii,  where  the  form 
MONETA  frequently  occurs. 
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Hildebrand  attributes  a single  coin  of  ^Ethelraed  II.  to  Axminster. 
It  is  of  his  Type  I)  and  reads  + /ELFNOD  MfiO  AXA,  but,  on  turning  to 
his  record  of  Exeter  coins,  we  find  nine  varieties  of  pennies  bearing 
that  name  undoubtedly  struck  at  Exeter.  Forms  beginning  EAX  are 
most  frequent,  but  we  also  find  EXAN. 

The  same  author  attributes  two  coins  of  Cnut  to  Axminster,  viz.  : — 

+ /ELFRIC  ON  AXAN,  Type  E. 

+ /EOE AXA,  Type  G,  a fragment. 

Under  Exeter  >ELFRIC  may  appear  in  the  form  of  /EFICX,  but  no  moneyer 
whose  name  begins  with  >E0E  is  there  recorded. 

I have  a coin  of  Cnut  of  Type  E which  was  read  by  its  vendor 
+ LEiOFPilNE  ON-A,  and  given  to  Axminster,  but  the  true  reading  is 
+ LE-OFP-llSE  OH/E,  and  the  mint-place  is  Hastings. 

I regretfully  conclude  that  the  case  for  the  existence  of  a mint  at 
Axminster  must  be  held  to  have  failed,  or  at  the  best  to  rest  only  on 
very  slight  foundations. 

If  a distinction  was  in  fact  intended  between  AXAN  and  EXAN 
I make  the  suggestion  that  Axbridge  was  the  place  indicated  by  the 
former,  and  I refer  mv  readers  to  what  I have  already  written  in  regard 
to  that  ancient  borough. 

^Esthe[dune  ?],  assigned  by  Hildebrand  and  Messrs.  C.  F.  Keary 
and  H.  A.  Grueber  to  Ashdown  in  Berkshire. 

A single  coin  of  /Ethelraed  II.  is  tentatively  attributed  by 
Hildebrand  to  this  suggested  mint.  It  is  of  his  Type  C and  is  read 
on  the  reverse 

+ EADSTAN  M-0  /ESOE. 

In  the  N nmismalic  Chronicle , vol.  xvii,  1854,  p.  130,  another  coin 
of  the  same  type,  therein  by  error  called  the  Pax  type,  is  recorded 
from  a find  of  coins  of  /Ethel  raxl  II.  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  the 
reading  is  given  as 

EADSTAN  M-0  ESOE. 

In  all  probability  it  is  a duplicate  of  the  piece  described  by 
Hildebrand. 
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Although  Eadstan  is  not  recorded  as  having  been  a moneyer  at 
Hastings,  I have  no  hesitation  in  attributing  the  two  specimens  above 
described  to  that  borough. 

Under  idithelraed  II.  we  have  the  forms /CSTE  and  /ESTG  to  denote 
that  place,  which  dispose  of  the  difficulty  presented  by  the  absence 
of  the  initial  aspirate,  while  under  Edward  the  Confessor  we  find  the 
forms  H/ESOIN  and  H/ESTIEN,  British  Museum  Catalogue , vol.  ii,  p.  377, 
Nos.  508  and  502  respectively,  which  remove  the  objection  as  to  the 
concluding  letters  DE. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Keary  remarks,  op.  cit..  p.  cxi,  in  reference  to  Ashdown. 
“ Why  a mint  should  have  been  established  at  this  place  we  have  no 
evidence  to  show.” 

.£t[andun  ?].  assigned  by  Hildebrand  to  Edington  in  Wiltshire. 

Hildebrand  records  a single  specimen  of  the  coinage  of 
Aithelrted  II.,  Type  B 2,  as  reading  on  its  reverse  side 

+ ►VLFSTAN  M-0  tEJ. 

We  obtain  no  help  from  Mr.  Keary,  who  simply  ignores  the  suggested 
mint  at  Edington  and,  I think,  wisely. 

The  coin  may  be  of  Hastings,  see  my  remarks  above  under 
AEsthedune , or  even  of  Canterbury. 

Wulfstan  was  a moneyer  at  that  city  under  /Ethelra-d  II.,  and 
>£T  may  represent  an  imperfectly  read,  or  an  incompletely  punched, 
C/ENT. 

In  any  case  the  existence  of  the  coin  recorded  by  Hildebrand  with 
so  short  a rendering  of  the  mint-place  as  /ET  is  not  sufficient  to 
establish  satisfactorily  that  a mint  ever  existed  at  so  unlikely  and 
unqualified  a place  as  Edington  was  in  the  time  of  /Ethelned  II. 

Barda[nig],  formerly  assigned  to  Bardney  in  Lincolnshire. 

As  coins  bearing  the  inscriptions  BARD,  BEARD,  etc,,  are  still 
sometimes  assigned,  following  the  opinion  of  Hildebrand  and  other 
experts,  to  Bardney.  I think  it  well  to  here  refer  my  readers  to  my 
friend,  Mr.  L.  A.  Lawrence's  paper  in  Numismatic  Chronicle , 1897, 
pp.  302-308,  when  he  was  the  first  to  correctly  attribute  them  to 
Barnstaple  ( Bardestaplc , Beardestapla , etc. ) in  Devonshire. 
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Bridgnorth,  in  Shropshire. 

There  are  a goodly  number  of  coins  of  /Ethelrted  II.  and  Cnut 
which  indicate  this  mint  by  forms  varying  from  BRY  to  BRYDIGA  and 
BRYIDtbE,  and  Hildebrand,  followed  by  Messrs.  Keary  and  Grueber, 
correctly  assigns  them  to  Bridgnorth. 

My  only  reason  for  referring  to  the  attribution  here  is  to  direct 
attention  to  the  fact  that  although  Bridgnorth  is  not  mentioned  in 
Domesday  by  that  name,  it  is  in  fact  therein  referred  to  as  “ burgu 
QVATFORD,”  Fol.  254A.  Now  Bridgnorth  is  situate  partly  within  the 
parish  of  Quatford,  and  even  as  Dr.  J.  H.  Round  showed  that  the 
castle  of  Wareham  indicated  Corfe  Castle,  so  do  I deduce  that 
“ burgum  Quatford  ” indicates  the  Borough  of  Bridgnorth,  where 
a burh  was  built  by  /Ethelfhed  in  a.d.  912.  In  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle  the  place  is  called  Bricg , Brycg,  and  Brig. 

Bruton  or  Brewton,  in  Somerset. 

There  are  coins  of  Hildebrand’s  Types  E,  E variety  d,  G and  H 
of  Cnut  whereon  the  mint-name  is  indicated  by  BRIV  and  BRIVT,  and  he 
ascribes  them  to  Brewton  in  Somersetshire.  Brighton  in  Sussex,  or  to 
Breedon  in  Leicestershire. 

Messrs.  Keary  and  Grueber  properly  select  Brewton  in  Somerset 
as  the  place  where  these  pieces  were  coined.  The  former,  in  the 
Introduction  to  vol.  ii  of  the  British  Museum  Catalogue , p.  cxii, 
remarks  : It  is  probable  that  the  mint  belonged  to  the  abbot  of  the 
monastery.” 

We  learn,  however,  from  Domesday  that  Briuuetune , as  it  is  there 
called,  was  then,  as  it  had  been  in  King  Edward’s  time,  a royal  borough, 
so  it  would  seem  that  it  had  the  right  of  coinage  as  such,  and  that  it 
is  not  at  all  requisite  or  desirable  to  import  the  abbot  into  the  case. 

At  fo.  86^  of  the  same  record  Briuuetone  is,  by  an  error  of  the 
original  copyist,  rendered  BRVMETONE. 

The  scribe,  of  course,  had  before  him  Briuuetone , which  he 
imagined  to  be  Brumetone. 

Ceai,  expanded  to  Cealchythe,  and  assigned  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Grueber 
to  Chelsea. 
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The  late  Mr.  Montagu  possessed  a coin  <•!  Harold  II.  which 
formed  Lot  162  at  the  sale  of  his  collection.  The  reading,  as  disclosed 
by  the  letterpress  and  the  illustration  is  + AELFNO©  ON  CEAI,  and  CEAI  is 
explained  to  be  " Cealchythe  ” — Chelsea. 

A footnote  is  added  : - 

From  the  Brice  collection.  Tim  is  the  only  coin 
known  of  this  mint. 

The  coin  was  acquired  at  the  price  of  / 1 3 13.V.  by  Messrs.  Rollin 
et  Feuardent,  and  is  now  in  the  National  Collection. 

The  mint  of  Chelsea,  alias  Cealchythe.  is  not  referred  to  in  the 
introduction  to  the  British  Museum  Catalogue , vol.  ii,  but  in  the  list 
of  moneyers  of  Harold  II.,  p.  460.  we  find  .lilfno $ [“  Ceai"  = 
Chelsea  ?\  : and  when  we  turn  to  the  “ Map  of  Filmland  illustrating  the 
Anglo-Saxon  mints,  ’ inserted  at  the  commencement  of  the  Catalogue, 
we  do  find  CEALCHYO,  Chelsea. 

The  place  is  termed  Chelched,  with  an  alternative  reading 
Cercehede,  in  Domesday.  The  manor  then  belonged  to  Fid  ward  of 
Salisbury,  and  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor  it  was  owned  by 
his  man  “Wluuene,”  who  could  sell  it  to  whom  lie  wished.  There  is 
no  hint  of  any  kind  to  suggest  that  there  ever  was  a mint  there,  it  was 
not  a borough  nor  even  a royal  manor. 

The  explanation  of  the  mint-place  indicated  by  Ceai  is  com- 
paratively easy.  /Elfnoth  is  a very  well-known  Shaftesbury  moneyer 
under  William  I..  and  this  gives  the  requisite  clue. 

On  turning  to  Hildebrand’s  record  of  Shaftrsbury  coins  of 
/Ethelraed  II.  we  find  CAFT  and  CEFT  of  frequent  occurrence.  CEFTESBI 
is  in  evidence  under  Cnut,  and  2CEAFI  under  Edward  the  Confessor. 
These  examples  show  that  the  initial  S was  often  omitted,  and  if  this 
be  applied  to  the  case  of  SCEAFI  we  obtain  CEAFl,  which  may  be 
shortened  to  CEAF. 

The  CEAI  of  the  so-called  Chelsea  coin  of  Harold  II.  represents 
the  letters  CEA  plus  an  upright  stroke  or  incompletely  punched  F.  and 
the  inscription  is  shown  to  be  CEAF  = SCEAF  = Shaftesbury. 
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Castle  Rising. 

In  the  catalogue  of  the  late  Mr.  Jonathan  Rashleigh's  coins, 
Lot  219,  illustrated  in  Plate  V thereto,  is  described  one  of  the  three 
known  specimens  of  the  coinage  of  Alfred  sometimes  attributed  to 
this  mint.  Those  who  support  this  attribution  read  the  monogram 
ROISENG  or  roisenger.  The  Rev.  D.  H.  Haigh  (JVutn.  Citron.,  N.S., 
x,  31)  so  read  it,  and  assigned  the  same  to  Castle  Rising,  giving  the 
alternative  suggestion  of  Rishangles,  anciently  Risanger,  in  Sussex. 
Mr.  Kenyon  read  the  monogram  CROINDEN,  and  suggested  Croydon  as 
the  mint  intended.  Mr.  Keary  in  the  British  Museum  Catalogue , 
vol.  ii,  p.  cxii,  says : “ With  this  reading  [ROISENB]  we  are  more 
inclined  to  agree,  and  the  coin  is  ascribed  to  Castle  Rising  in  this 
catalogue.”  Messrs.  Spink  and  Son,  in  a note  to  the  description  of 
Lot  219  above-mentioned,  record  the  fact  that  the  late  Mr.  Jonathan 
Rashleigh  in  his  memoranda  remarked,  “ the  monogram  is  supposed 
to  be  intended  for  Londini  Sifitas.”  They,  however,  add,  “ but  this 
supposition  must  be  dismissed,  as  there  is  no  possibility  of  reading  it 
in  this  way.” 

In  reference  to  this  very  point  I wrote  in  this  Journal , vol.  i, 
p.  3,  as  follows : On  certain  issues  of  yElfred’s  coins  we  find  the 
names  of  famous  cities.  London  is  represented  by  the  monogram  of 
Londonia,  and  the  form  Londoniensis  also  appears,  the  genitive  being 
used  in  conjunction  with  the  name  of  the  moneyer  >C©ELVF,  the 
extended  reading  being,  * ./Ethel wulf  the  moneyer  of  London.’  Special 
notice  has  been  directed  to  this  coin,  as  official  numismatists  have 
attributed  it  to  Croydon  and  Castle  Rising.” 

It  is,  of  course,  easy  to  understand  that  a sale  catalogue  is  not  a 
likely  place  wherein  to  find  doubt  cast  upon  an  attribution  of  a com  to 
a rare  mint,  but,  as  the  Castle  Rising  attribution  has  received  an 
advertisement  in  connexion  with  the  Rashleigh  sale,  I feel  it  to  be 
my  duty  to  numismatic  science  to  again  direct  the  attention  of 
collectors  to  the  fact  that  the  obvious  reading  of  the  monogram  is 
Londoniensis.  The  accompanying  plate,  with  its  enlarged  photograph 
of  the  coin,  will  disclose  the  monogram  in  a form  easier  to  follow  than 
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in  an  ordinary  illustration  ; and  below  it,  in  the  hope  of  finally  setting 
the  question  at  rest,  a reproduction  of  the  letters  in  their  order  is  also 
offered  from  the  pencil  of  Mr.  \Y.  Sharp  Ogden. 

The  misapprehensions  of  my  predecessors  serin  to  have  arisen 
on  account  of  the  initial  L having  an  upstroke  attac  hed  to  the  hori- 
zontal stroke  forming  the  base  of  the  letter.  This  gives  the  initial 
the  appearance  of  the  lower  portion  of  a D.  but  it  is  by  no  means  an 
unusual  feature  of  Saxon  lettering. 

Castle  Rising  undoubtedly  possessed  a mint  under  Stephen,  but 
it  is  equally  certain  that  it  did  not  possess  that  distinction  under 
/Elfred. 

Darent  Urb.,  assigned  by  Messrs.  Keary  and  Grueber  to 
Darenth  in  Kent,  and  by  Signor  di  Rossi  to  1 )artmouth  in  Devonshire. 

The  late  Mr.  Montagu  possessed  a com  ot  .Ethelstan,  the  reverse 
reading  of  which  appears  in  the  sale  catalogue  of  his  collection, 
Lot  610,  as 

+ BEORTVLF  MO  DARENT  • VRB. 

This  piece  came  from  the  Cuff,  Dymock,  York Moore  and  Brice 
collections,  and  is  described  as  being  “probably  unique,  as  no  other 
coin  of  this  mint  is  known."  Ruding,  plate  C.  19,  was  engraved  from 
it,  although  on  referring  to  the  illustration  we  find  that  the  name  of 
the  moneyer  varies  slightly  from  that  given  in  the  catalogue.  The 
actual  reading  is 

+ BEORHTVLF  MO  • DARE  • HT  • VRB. 

This  closely  agrees  with  the  reading  of  a similar  coin  of  /Ethelstan 
recorded  by  Signor  di  Rossi  in  his  account,  published  in  1SS4,  of  the 
large  hoard  of  Anglo-Saxon  coins  discovered  in  the  House  of  the 
Vestals  within  the  Forum  at  Rome. 

Signor  di  Rossi  attributes  this  penny  to  Dartmouth,  an  attribution 
made  also  in  Mr.  Grueber’s  portion  of  the  British  Museum  Catalogue , 
vol.  ii,  p.  ior,  but  which  was  altered  by  Mr.  Keary  in  his  introduction 
to  the  same  volume,  p.  cxiii,  to  Darenth. 

My  own  view  is  that  neither  attribution  is  right.  Darenth  was 
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never  a place  of  marked  importance,  and  was  certainly  not  entitled  to  the 
description  VRBS  in  common  with  Hampton,  Lewes  and  Oxford.  Urbs 
is  the  Latin  rendering  of  the  Saxon  burh,  and  the  modern  equivalent 
is  borough.  It  denoted  a place  next  only  in  importance  to  a civitas, 
or  city. 

The  inscription  DARENT  • VRB  will  equally  apply  to  Darentford, 
the  Anglo-Saxon  name  of  Dartford  in  Kent,  so  called,  like  Darenth, 
by  reason  of  its  situation  on  the  river  Darenth.  In  Domesday,  the 
place  is  termed  TARENTEFORT,  and  was  the  property  of  the  king.  The 
variation  in  spelling  denotes  the  phonetic  expression  of  the  Domesday 
scribe’s  own  pronunciation  of  the  name.  An  Englishman  would  have 
said  and  written  Darenteford. 

Now  Dartford  was,  and  still  is.  a place  of  some  importance  and 
strategic  value,  placed  as  it  is  on  the  ford  of  a river  and  on  the  great 
road,  the  Roman  Watling  Street,  leading  from  London  to  Canterbury 
and  Dover. 

If  my  view  be  correct,  Dartford  must  have  been  a borough  in 
/Ethelstan’s  reign,  as  his  laws  enact  that  coinage  was  only  to  take 
place  within  cities  and  boroughs.  It  is  not,  however,  designated  a 
borough  in  Domesday. 


Gothabyrig,  attributed  by  Hildebrand  and  by  Messrs.  Keary 
and  Grueber  to  Jedburgh  in  Roxburghshire,  Scotland,  and  by  the  late 
Sir  John  Evans  to  Idbury  in  Oxfordshire. 

I need  only  here  refer  my  readers  to  my  paper  on  this  mint  which 
appeared  in  vol.  iv  of  this  Journal,  pp.  33-45,  wherein  I have  fully 
stated  my  reasons  for  concluding  that  the  mint  place  indicated  is 
Ythanceaster,  near  Brad  well,  in  Essex. 


Gre[nawic  ?],  attributed  by  Hildebrand  and  by  Messrs.  Keary 
and  Grueber  to  Greenwich  in  Kent.  Hildebrand  makes  this  attribution 
on  the  authority  of  a single  coin  of  /Ethelraed  II.  of  his  type  D,  which 
reads 

+ SIDMNE  M’O  CiRE. 
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Yet  upon  the  same  page  (73)  of  the  honk  we  find  Sidwine  given  as  a 
moil  ever  of  Cambridge. 

+ SIDWINE  M“0  GRANT,  Type  C. 

It  would  seem  to  me  to  lie  obvious  that  both  coins  are  of 
Cambridge,  and  so  obvious  as  not  to  require  further  notice. 


Hamwic,  attributed  by  Hildebrand  and  by  Messrs  Keary  and 
Grueber  to  Harwich  in  Essex. 

Coins  of  /K tliel ra-d  II.  only  are  assigned  by  Hildebrand  to  this 
place.  The  readings  are  full  and  clear,  and  range  from  HAM  to 
HAMHC.  The  names  of  the  moneyers  also  are  distinctive  : -Ethelman. 
/Ethelweard,  Godman  and  Isegel.  The  first  and  last  names  occur 
only  upon  Hamwic  coins. 

/Ethelweard  was  also  a moneyer  of  Hertford,  London  and 
Sudbury,  and  Godman  occurs  at  Canterbury,  Dover,  Hereford. 
London,  Thetford  and  Winchester. 

I have  not  been  able  to  find  any  reference  to  Harwich  in 
Domesday,  but  Camden  derives  the  name  from  Harewic,  signifying 
a harbour  for  soldiers.  I am.  however,  quite  unable  to  see  any  con- 
nexion between  the  word  Ham  in  Hamwic  and  the  entirely  different 
word  Har  in  Harwich. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  Hildebrand  arrived  at  this  attribu- 
tion, unless  it  was  by  a mere  guess  arising  only  from  a superficial 
similarity  of  the  two  names.  I make  the  tentative  suggestion  that  the 
Hamwic  coins  may  be  of  Droitwich  in  W orcestershire.  The  prefix 
“ Droit”  is  of  comparatively  modern  growth.  In  Domesday  the  place 
is  designated  / / 7ic,  Wick , Jlicka  and  Jfic/ie,  and  it  was  then,  as  also  in 
the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  a royal  borough.  “ Mi  del  zoic 

and  “ Upeuuic"  are  specified  in  that  record  in  describing  parts  of 
Wick  itself,  but  Hamwic  is  unfortunately  not  mentioned.  One  of  the 
meanings  of  wic  or  wick  is  a salt-pit,  and  Domesday  shows  that  W’ich 
was  then,  as  it  is  now,  celebrated  for  its  sa/inic,  or  salt-pits. 
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Iort,  not  explained. 

Hildebrand  describes  a single  coin  of  /Ethelraed  II.  of  Type  D as 
reading  on  the  reverse. 

+ GODRIC  MfiO  IORT 

I consider  that  this  reading  signifies  Heortford  (Hertford).  The 
moncyer  Godric  does  not  occur  in  his  list  of  Hertford  coins  of 
.Ethel  ra-d  II.,  but  I possess  a specimen  of  the  same  type,  D,  which  is 
inscribed 

+ GODRIC  M*0  HRT 

a circumstance  which  I think  definitely  settles  the  point. 

Lac  and  Lag,  ascribed  by  Hildebrand  to  Lancaster. 

Leng,  not  attributed. 

In  Hildebrand  we  find  a fragment  and  a complete  penny  of  Cnut, 
Type  E.  inscribed  respectively 

+ /EO LAG 

+ GODMNE 0 LAC 

also  pennies  of  Harold  I.,  Type  A,  reading 

+ /EGELHNE  ON  LAC 
+ /ELF^ERD  ON  LANDC 

Of  the  last  form  three  specimens  are  described,  with  varying 
obverse  legends,  but  with  the  same  reverse  readings. 

Under  Harthacnut,  Type  B,  we  find  attributed  to  Langport  in 
Somerset 

+ DVNBERD  ON  LANGP 
+ hVLFMNE  ONN  LA  (?) 

On  turning  to  the  British  Museum  Catalogue , vol.  ii,  under  Cnut 
are  of  Hilbrand  Type  E 

+ /ED  - - PINE  0 LAG  Hild.  Type  E 

+ GODPINE  0 LAG  Ditto 

These  are  ascribed  with  a query  to  Lancaster,  but  a footnote 
is  added,  “ So  attributed  by  Hildebrand  ; but  very  possibly  for  LANG  = 
Langport.” 
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Then  come,  under  Lan^port 

+ &ODPINE  ON  LAN>  Hilcl.  Type  E, 

+ EDRIL  ON  LANCPOR,  G, 

and  under  Hdward  the  Confessor  we  have 

+ EILPINE  ON  LANCP,  Hild.  Type  E.  C-B.  Type  VI. 

With  the  above  may  usefully  be  considered  the  coin  of  .Ethelrad 
II.  described  by  Hildebrand  and  reading 

+ LEIFHNE  M‘0  LENOa  Hild.,  Type  E. 

All  the  above-mentioned  readings  appear  to  me  to  indicate  the 
Domesday  borough  of  Langport  in  Somerset. 

It  was  a borough  in  .Ethelstan’s  time,  as  in  the  National  Collection 
is  a coin  of  this  reign  reading 

+ VVYNSIGaE  • MO  : LONDaPORT 

A similar  coin  is  described  by  Signor  di  Rossi,  op.  a/.,  and  another 
specimen  which  reads 

+BYRHTELM  MO  LANCaPORT 

We  thus  have  a series  of  coins  from  .Ethelstan,  under  whom  mint- 
names  upon  the  coinages  first  became  general,  to  Edward  the  Confessor, 
which  may  I think  be  safely  attributed  to  Langport. 

The  only  unsatisfactory  reading  is  that  of  LANDC  under  Harold  I.. 
but  it  is  quite  likely  that  an  examination  of  the  coins  would  show  the 
correct  reading  to  be  LANGE,  but  even  in  A.S.  manuscripts  D is  not 
infrequently  written  where  G should  properly  appear. 

“ Leigceaster,”  more  correctly,  Legaceaster. 

This,  as  is  now  well  known,  indicates  Chester,  and  not  Leicester, 
as  was  supposed  by  Hildebrand, 

“ Leherceaster  ” and  “ Ligerceaster,"  more  correctly  Lehera- 
ceaster  and  Ligeraceaster. 

• These  forms,  as  is  now  also  generally  recognised,  indicate 
Leicester,  and  not  Chester,  as  was  assumed  by  the  same  writer. 
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Limene,  Limna. 

Although  Hildebrand  was  right  in  considering  that  the  coins  of 
Eadgar,  Eadweard  the  Martyr,  /Ethelraed  II.,  Cnut,  and  Edward  the 
Confessor,  inscribed  LIMAN,  LIMEN,  LYMENA,  LIMNA,  LINEA,  etc.,  were 
issued  at  Lyminge  or  at  Lympne  in  Kent,  he  was  wrong  in  assuming 
the  identity  of  the  two  places.  He  regarded  “ Lyme,”  or  Lympne,  as 
the  modern  equivalent  to  “ Liming,”  but  they  are  in  reality  entirely' 
•separate. 

The  forms  above  cited  can  only  indicate  Lymne  or  Lympne,  the 
Portus  Limenus  of  the  Romans,  so  Mr.  Keary  in  the  British  Museum 
Catalogue,  vol.  ii,  p.  cxvi,  rightly  decides  in  favour  of  Lyrmne  (Lympne) 
and  makes  no  illusion  to  Lyminge,  and  Mr.  Grueber  in  the  catalogue 
portion  follows  suit. 

Luueic,  doubtfully  ascribed  by  Messrs.  Keary  and  Grueber  to 
Lowik  or  Luffwich  in  Northamptonshire. 

In  the  National  Collection  is  a coin  of  Eadweard  the  Martyr, 
illustrated  vol.  ii  of  the  Catalogue , Plate  XIV,  15,  which  is  read 

+ EOELN  M “0  LVVEIL  V 

As  regards  this  piece  Mr.  Keary  writes  “ of  the  early  history  of  this 
place  scarcely  anything  is  known  . . . The  attribution  of  the  coin 

reading  LVVEIL  to  this  place  is  therefore  very  doubtful.” 

In  Domesday  it  is  designated  Ludewic  and  Luhwic , but  there  is 
nothing  there  to  suggest  a mint  or  the  likelihood  of  such. 

Although  the  reading  is  far  from  being  satisfactory,  I am  much 
disposed  to  regard  the  coin  as  belonging  to  Lewes  in  Sussex. 

There  are  Lewes  coins  of  Eadgar  and  /Ethelrad  II.,  but,  unless 
this  is  a coin  of  that  mint,  the  intervening  reign  of  Eadweard  the  Martyr 
appears  to  be  numismatically  unrepresented. 

The  coins  of  yEthelraecl  II.  disclose  many  varieties  of  reading. 
In  addition  to  the  normal  L/E^E  we  find  L/EVE,  L/tl»VE,  L/Ht»GiE,  L/EH^tE 
etc.  From  a close  examination  of  the  illustration  I think  that  there 
are  indications  of  the  final  letter  in  LVVEIL  being  in  reality  a Q.  This 
would  give  LVVEltj,  a rendering  not  far  removed  in  form  from  L/EMSE. 
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Meonre.  not  attributed  by  Hildebrand. 

This  place  is  represented  only  by  a single  coin  of  Cinit.  It  reads 

+ ODA  M O MEONRE 

and  is  of  Hildebrand's  Type  B,  which  is  recorded  as  occurring  at  seven 
mints  only,  namely.  Bath,  London,  Norwich,  Oxford,  Rochester. 
Shrewsbury,  and  “ l stla. 

I find  it  difficult  to  suggest  a convincing  attribution,  but  it  may 
belong  to  one  of  the  three  Meons  in  Hampshire,  namely.  Hast  Mean, 
West  Meon,  or  Meon  Stoke,  which  at  the  time  of  Domesday  all 
belonged  to  the  Bishop  of  Winchester. 

In  aid  of  the  suggestion  that  MEONRE  may  signify  MEON  it  is 
significant  that  the  moneyer  ODA  coined  only  at  MEONRE  and  Winchester, 
if  we  except  for  the  moment  a place  read  by  Hildebrand,  DNBENITI, 
as  to  which  see  p.  43. 

In  Domesday  Meon  is  indicated  by  MENE  and  MENES,  but  in  a 
grant  by  King  /Kthelstan  dated  30th  August,  <.132.  The  forms  " SET 
MEON/E.  ”“/ET  MEONE,”  “TO  MEONE."  etc.,  occur,  thus  indicating  the 
form  MEONA  in  the  nominative  case. 

Myle.  ascribed  by  Hildebrand  to  Milton,  called  by  him  Mvlton, 

in  Kent. 

One  coin  of  /Hthelra-d  II.,  reading 

+ /EOELRIC  M'O  MYLE.  Type-  1), 

and  two  pennies  of  Cnut,  inscribed 

4-  tbODMNE  ON  MYLE,  Type  G, 

+ SFETINC  ON  MYLE,  Type  II. 

are  attributed  by  Hildebrand  to  Milton  in  Kent. 

To  these  examples  I am  able  to  add  a specimen  ot  Ldward  the 
Confessor,  Type  X,  of  my  arrangement  ot  his  coinages,  trom  my  own 
collection.  I he  reading  ot  the  reverse  is 

+ IELFPINE  OISMI,  //i/d.,  'Type  A.  variety  C. 

There  are  two  pellets  in  the  held  ot  the  reverse,  one  above  and 
another  below  the  central  cross  and  near  the  inner  circle. 
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In  my  opinion  these  coins  were  not  issued  at  either  the  diminutive 
Milton  near  Canterbury,  or  at  the  more  important  Milton  next 
Sittingbourne.  The  latter  is  in  Domesday  called  Middeltun  and 
Middeltune,  and  the  name  Myle  upon  the  coins  cannot  have  any 
connexion  with  the  descriptive  word  Middel. 

I have  confidence  in  assigning  them  to  Milborne-Port,  in  Somerset. 
This  place  is  called  Mileburnc  in  Domesday,  and  it  was  then  a 
borough  in  the  ownership  of  the  king.  It  returned  members  to 
Parliament  from  the  26th  to  the  35th  year  of  Edward  I. 

An  examination  of  the  names  of  the  moneyers  also  supports  this 
attribution.  We  find  that  under  /Ethelraed  II.,  .Ethelric  coined  at 
Bath  and  llchester  in  Somerset,  and  at  Shaftesbury  and  Wareham  in 
Dorset  ; under  Cnut,  a Godwine  coined,  amongst  other  places,  at 
llchester,  while  Swet,  possibly  a shortened  form  of  Swetinc,  is  in 
evidence  at  Cadbury  and  Dorchester.  In  Edward  the  Confessor’s 
reign  we  find  that  the  name  .Elfwine  occurs  as  that  of  a moneycr  at 
Fixeter  and  llchester. 

It  must,  of  course,  not  be  assumed  that  moneyers  bearing  the 
same  name  and  coining  at  different  towns  were  identical,  but  the 
occurrence  of  an  /Ethelric,  a Godwine,  and  an  .Elfwine  at  llchester  as 
well  as  at  Myle  = Milborne-Port,  is  significant  and  important  when  we 
take  into  consideration  the  circumstance  that  these  places  are  only 
about  ten  miles  apart. 

Newir. 

Hildebrand  does  not  attempt  to  assign  to  any  mint  the  single 
specimen  of  Ethel  r:ed  II.,  Type  A,  which  reads  on  the  reverse 

LEOFMNE  MfiO  NEMR. 

Messrs.  Keary  and  Grueber  do  not  allude  to  this  coin,  but  they  assign 
to  Newark  in  Northamptonshire,  or  to  Newark  in  Nottinghamshire, 
a coin  of  Eadwig  which  bears  the  inscription  ilE^E. 

I refer  to  this  specimen  and  to  a coin  of  the  same  king  reading 
NIHE  under  Newport,  but  the  inscriptions  NE^E  and  Nlf»E  may  apply 
equally  to  NEWARK. 
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Hut  be  this  as  it  may,  the  legend  NEHR  can,  I think,  only  be  held 
to  mean  NEWERCE  or  NEWERCHE  as  Newark  is  designated  in  Domesday. 

Newark  in  Northamptonshire  does  not  appear  to  be  noticed  in 
Domesday,  but  Newark  in  Nottinghamshire  is  not  only  mentioned, 
but  the  account  discloses  that  it  was  then  a borough  wherein 
Bishop  Remigius,  of  Lincoln,  had  56  burgesses.  In  Edward  the 
Confessor’s  time  it  was  worth  ^50,  at  the  time  of  the  survey  £34. 

There  can,  therefore,  be  no  hesitation  in  determining  that  Newark 
in  Nottinghamshire  is  the  mint-place  of  the  coin  inscribed  NEWIR,  and 
possibly  also  of  those  reading  only  NEWE  and  NIWE. 


Newport,  ascribed  by  Messrs.  Keary  and  Grueber  to  Newport,  in 
Shropshire,  and  by  the  late  Sir  John  Evans  to  Newport,  in  Cornwall. 

It  will,  I think,  be  convenient  to  consider  under  one  heading  the 
coins  which  bear  a mint-name  commencing  NIWE  or  NEWE,  or  which 
bear  some  abbreviation  of  either  form.  Both  are  well  recognised  and 
equally  used  forms  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  word  which  represented  our 
present  word  “ new.” 

Other  variants  are  uiowe,  n coxae,  and  nixco. 

The  selection  of  this  word  as  a descriptive  epithet  is  very  frequent 
in  the  composition  of  our  English  place-names  and  descriptions  of  local 
buildings.  In  the  nature  of  things  it  must  in  time  become  inept. 
Thus  the  New  Port  at  Lincoln  is  the  most  venerable  antiquity  in  that 
ancient  city.  The  Central  Criminal  Court  at  Newgate,  in  London, 
was  familiarly  known  as  the  Old  Bailey,  and  since  its  recent  rebuilding 
we  hear  of  the  New  Old  Bailey. 

I find  that  there  are  well  over  200  towns  or  parishes  in  England 
alone  that  have  the  word  New,  as  the  initial  portion  of  their  designations. 
The  task,  therefore,  of  correctlv  assigning  the  coins  bearing  the 
inscriptions  which  equate  A rew.  is  not  easy  of  performance. 

In  the  first  instance  it  is  desirable  to  collect  the  numismatic 
evidence  that  is  available  by  setting  out  the  inscriptions  of  this  class 
as  they  appear  upon  our  Anglo-Saxon  coins.  Fortunately  the  list  is 
short : — 
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Eadwig. 

L LAC 
+ ME  + KE 
MONE 

Brit . Mus.  Cat.,  vol.  ii,  p.  160,  No.  13  and  Plate  XII,  12. 

orw- 

+ Nl  + l»E 
MOIIE 

In  my  collection. 

Eadgar. 

+ /ELFSI&E  MON  • O • NI^ANPO, 

Montagu,  Lot  721,  illustrated  Plate  VI  of  the  sale  catalogue. 

Edward  the  Confessor. 

+ SIRED  ON  NI^EPORTS  • B.M.  type  vii  ; C'.-H.  type  VII. 

+ goIREDD  ON  NIPEPO  : 

+ w/EPAN  ONN  N»EP:  „ „ xi ; „ „ IX. 

Variety,  pellet  in  the  first  and  fourth  angles  of  the  central  cross.  In  my 

collection. 

The  last  four  readings  all  clearly  indicate  a place  called  Newport, 
but  the  first  two  apply  equally  to  Newark,  as  stated  in  my  account  of 
that  mint. 

The  late  Sir  John  Evans  examined  the  claims  of  the  various 
Newports  to  the  coins  in  question,  or  some  of  them.1  He  eliminated 
the  claims  of  all  except  Newport  in  Cornwall  and  Newport  in 
Buckinghamshire,  and  decided,  with  doubt,  in  favour  of  the  former. 

I have  shown  in  vol.  iii  of  this  Journal,  pp.  115-116,  that 
Newport  in  Cornwall  cannot  be  the  place  of  that  name  indicated  on 
the  coins,  so  Newport  in  Buckinghamshire  remains  as  the  result  of  the 
labours  of  elimination  performed  by  Sir  John  Evans  and  myself. 

1 Numismatic  Chronicle , 1885,  PP-  256-258. 

VOL.  VI.  I) 
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On  turning  to  Domesday  we  find  that  Xcuport  in  Buckinghamshire 
was  then  held  by  William  FitzAnsculf.  In  the  time  of  King  Edward 
his  thane  Ulf  held  it. 

The  burgesses,  burgcnscs , are  referred  to,  which  shows  that  the 
place  was,  or  had  been,  a borough,  a circumstance  which  has  escaped 
Mr.  Ballard’s  attention,  as  he  does  not  include  Newport  in  his  work. 
The  Domesday  Boroughs . 

It  is  now  called  Newport- Pagnell,  the  appended  name  having 
been  derived  from  the  Paganells,  to  whom  the  ownership  of  the  place 
descended  from  the  Domesday  owner,  William  FitzAnsculf. 

Otford  see  post , pj>.  44  and  45. 

Pedr,  extended  to  Pedredetun,  and  now  attributed  to  Petherton 
in  Somerset. 

I have  in  my  collection  a penny  of  Edward  the  Confessor  of 
type  II  of  my  arrangement  of  that  king’s  coins,  and  of  Hildebrand's 
type  A,  which  reads  on  the  reverse 

+ BRIHTRIC  ON  PEDR. 

the  mint-name  being  quite  distinct.  I submitted  the  puzzle  to  my 
friend,  Mr.  Anscombe,  and  soon  received  his  reply  as  follows : — 
“I  should  extend  the  mint-name  thus:  ON  PEDRedantiine,  that  is  at 
Petherton.  Pedredan  is  the  genitive  case  of  Pcdrcdc , the  river 
Parret.  Compare  Pedrcdanmupa , the  mouth  of  the  Parret,  annul 
845,  in  the  Peterborough  Saxon  Chronicle." 

It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  coin  should  be  attributed  to 
North  Petherton  or  to  South  Petherton.  Both  are  situate  on  the 
river  Parret.  Neither,  however,  is  described  as  a borough  in 
Domesday.  North  Petherton  is  therein  called  Xordpcrct . Xordpcrcth 
and  Nortpercl , and  South  Petherton  is  designated  Sndpcrct  and 
Sudperctone.  Perct , Pentnnc  and  Pcritonc  are  also  mentioned.  Both 
were  Royal  Manors  in  the  time  of  W illiam  the  Conqueror  and  that  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  and  neither  paid  geld,  nor  was  it  known  on 
what  hidation  either  would  be  liable  for  the  tax  had  it  been  payable. 

We  find  that  Brihtric  was  a moneyer  under  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor and  Harold  II.  at  Taunton,  and  a moneyer  of  the  same  name 
struck  for  Harold  I.  at  Crewkerne. 
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Peresc  extended  to  Perescora,  and  now  attributed  to  Pershore 
in  Worcestershire. 

I am  also  the  owner  of  a penny  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  of 
type  IX  of  my  arrangement,  Hildebrand’s  type  G,  which  reads  on  the 
reverse 

+ PVLFRIC  OrPEREcoC 

This  reading  caused  me  much  reflection,  but  the  mint  Pershore  in 
Worcestershire  seemed  obviously  intended.  I,  however,  included  the 
query  in  my  letter  to  my  friend,  Mr.  Anscombe,  and  he  wrote  in  reply 
as  follows: — “I  should  extend  the  mint-name  thus:  OfFEREcoC  = on 
PERESCoran,  that  is  ‘at  Pershore.’  In  MS.  D of  the  Chronicle  we  get 
‘on  Perscore  ’ ; in  MS.  C ‘on  Perscoran.’  The  latter  MS.  is  con- 
temporary with  annals  1053  and  1056,  in  which  Pershore  is  mentioned. 
D was  copied  out  circa  1 100.  I do  not  know  of  an  eleventh-century 
MS.  form  parallel  with  PERESC.  The  reception  into  the  word  of  the 
vowel  E after  PER  tends  to  discredit  the  derivation  in  vogue,  namely, 

‘ Per-shore,’  and  suggests  that  the  word  is  really  ‘ Per’s  cor.’,” 

In  Domesday  Pershore  was  designated  Per  sore  and  P' sore.  It 
then  belonged  to  St.  Peter’s,  Westminster,  to  which  foundation  it*  had 
been  given  by  Edward  the  Confessor  “ as  quit  and  free  from  all  claim 
as  he  himself  used  to  hold  it  in  his  demesne.”  Domesday  also  records 
that  “there  28  burgesses  render  30s.  and  the  toll  renders  12s." 

This  attribution  has  given  me  much  gratification,  as  it  proves 
that  coinage  took  place  at  yet  another  of  the  Domesday  Boroughs. 

Retef[ord  ?],  assigned  by  Hildebrand  to  Retford  in  Nottingham- 
shire. 

Hildebrand  gives  the  following  readings  as  occurring  on  coins  of 
Cnut,  Type  E 

+ LYFINC  MON  RETE. 

„ RETEF. 

„ „ ON  RETII. 

There  can,  however,  be  little  doubt  that  they  really  belong  to  Hertford. 
Under  that  mint  we  find  numerous  coins  by  the  moneyer  Leofinc, 
Lifinc,  Lifnc  and  Lyfinc  in  conjunction  with  such  readings  as  HEORT, 

i)  2 
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HEORTE  and  HEORTF,  which  can  only  signify  Heortford  = Hertford 
Heorutford  and  Herutlord  are  other  forms  indicating  Hertford.1 

We.  however,  also  find  his  name  with  such  readings  as  HREOT. 
HRET,  HREFOR  and  HRETOF. 

The  best  instance  is 

+ LYFINC  0 HRETEF.  Type  E. 

If  we  revise  Hildebrand’s  list  of  “ Retford  coins  as  follows — 

+ LYFINC  MO  HRETE. 

„ HRETEF. 

„ „ 0 HRETII. 

the  case  for  that  mint  entirely  disappears,  and  with  it  another  unlikelv 
name  from  our  Numismatic  Map.  In  Domesday.  Retford  is  termed 
Redeford,  Redford  and  Redforde,  and  there  are  no  indications  that  it 
was  then  or  had  formerly  been  a borough. 

“ Ricyebyrig,”  assigned  by  Hildebrand  to  “ Richborough.” 
meaning  thereby  Prince’s  Risborough  in  Buckinghamshire,  and  by 
Messrs.  Keary  and  Grueber  to  Richborough  in  Kent. 

Hildebrand  gives  the  following  readings  from  reverses  of  coins  of 
Cnut : — 

+ SIRIC  ON  RICYEBII,  Type  E. 

„ „ „ RIE  - - II,  ..  ., 

,,  „ „ RIHBIIR,  „ „ (two  varieties  of  obverse). 

„ .,  00N  RINHE,  .,  „ 

„ „ ON  RIEB  - - II E.  h. 

„ „ 00N  RINHE,  

„ VLF  ON  RILZZA,  .,  G. 

I leave  the  last-mentioned  coin  for  consideration  in  that  portion 
of  this  paper  which  deals  with  the  Danish  group. 

From  the  National  Collection  I am  able  to  add  the  following 

o 

reading  to  the  list : — 

+ LNOFLN  EN  RIC,  Hildebrand , Type  E. 

1 See  Birch  s Car/.  Sax.,  vol.  i,  p.  49. 
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There  are  also  three  pennies  of  the  “ Sovereign  ” type  of  Edward 
the  Confessor's  coinage,  Type  VIII  of  my  arrangement,  to  be  dealt 
with. 

The  examples  in  the  National  Collection  read 

+ LEOFSTAM  ON  RIC- 
and  + SPETRIC  ON  RIC 

A third  specimen  in  my  cabinet  reads 

+ SPETRIC  ON  RIL 

Mr.  Keary  writes  in  reference  to  this  suggested  mint,  Introduction, 
p.  cxviii : — “Richborough  (Ricyeburh)  in  Kent  is  the  Portus  Rutupiae 
of  the  Romans.  Traces  of  Roman  work  are  discoverable  in  the  ruins 
of  the  castle.  There  are,  in  fact,  no  evidences  of  Saxon  occupation. 

. . . It  is,  therefore,  with  considerable  doubt  that  the  coins  with 

the  legend  RIC  have  been  attributed  to  this  place.  There  is  no  mention 
of  Richborough  either  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  or  in  Domesday.” 

The  reading  of  my  coin  RIL,  and  not  RIC,  further  confuses  the 
matter,  when  we  find  that  Swetric  occurs  as  a moneyer  on  coins  of 
Wilton  of  the  same  type  of  the  Confessor’s  coins.  The  readings  of 
these  are  : — 

+ SPETRIC  ON  PlLT  : (two  varieties  of  obverse  readings), 
and  + SPETRIC  ON  PILTV. 

A Swetric  also  occurs  on  a coin  of  the  same  type  assigned  to 
Maldon.  It  reads 

+ SPETRIC  ON  MEL 

and  probably  belongs  in  reality  to  Malmesbury.  The  name  of  the 
other  moneyer,  Leofstan,  does  not,  however,  appear  at  Wilton  nor 
Malmesbury,  but  Lufstan  occurs  at  Salisbury  in  Hildebrand’s  Type  A. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  reading  ric,  with  a rounded  c,  seems  to 
preclude  the  possibility  of  Ric  having  been  punched  into  the  die  in 
mistake  for  PIL. 

I share  Mr.  Keary ’s  “considerable  doubt”  in  regard  to  Rich- 
borough having  been  intended  by  these  legends,  RIC  and  RIC,  but  find 
equal  difficulty  in  suggesting  a convincing  solution  of  the  question. 
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Having  gone  through  the  list  of  possible  claimants  I feel  that 
Ryburgh  (Great  Ryburgh)  in  Norfolk  has  the  best  claim.  In  Domes- 
day it  is  designated  by  the  following  variants  : Rcicborh,  Rciebnrh  and 
Reienburh.  These  forms  agree  to  a considerable  extent  with  the 
variations  disclosed  by  the  coins  of  Cnut,  the  inception  into  the  first 
part  of  the  name  of  the  letter  N being  especially  worthy  of  notice. 

The  place  would  appear  to  have  been  of  some  importance,  but 
there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  it  was  a borough  at  the  time  of  the 
Survey,  but  the  terminations  bur/i  and  burgh  may  preserve  the  fact 
that  it  was  at  one  time  a borough,  or  they  may  merely  indicate  the 
presence  of  an  ancient  fortification. 

Stanv[ic  ?],  attributed  by  Mr.  Grueber  to  Stanwick  in  North- 
amptonshire. 

This  attribution  is  made  by  Mr.  Grueber  in  the  catalogue  portion 
of  vol.  ii  of  the  British  Museum  Catalogue  of  Anglo-Saxon  Coins, 
p.  235,  but  it  is  not  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Keary  in  his  Introduction  to  that 
work.  STANVIC  = Stanwick,  is,  however,  inscribed  on  the  numismatic 
map. 

The  authority  for  this  attribution  is  a coin  of  /Kthelraed  II., 
Hildebrand  Type  B,  1,  reading  on  the  reverse 

+ ALFFALD  M-0  STANV. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  position  or  history  of  the  unimportant  country 
village  of  Stanwick  to  warrant  the  suggestion  that  it  ever  could  ha\e 
possessed  a mint. 

On  turning  to  Hildebrand’s  list  of  Stamford  coins  of  .Kthelraed  II. 
we  find 

+ ALFKJLD  M-0  STAN,  Type  B,  I. 

’»  » n h » f • 

t»  ti  STF,  ,,  ,, 

The  misapprehension  seems  to  have  arisen  by  reason  of  the  use  of  a v 
instead  of  an  F in  the  rendering  of  the  mint-name. 

Although  another  instance  is  not  recorded  by  Hildebrand  in  his 
specification  of  Stamford  coins  of  /Kthelrred  II.,  we  find  two  instances 
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of  the  use  of  v as  the  equivalent  to  F in  his  list  of  the  coins  of  that 
mint  under  Harold  I.,  namely  : — 

902  + LEFRIC  ON  STAN  VO,  Type  A, 

913  + S^ERT  ON  SANVO,  „ „ 

Other  readings,  such  as  STANF  and  STANFOFO,  on  coins  by  the  same 
moneyers,  make  it  cjuite  clear  that  Stamford  (Stanford)  is  the  place 
indicated. 

Ton  and  Tomw,  assigned  by  Hildebrand  to  Tonbridge  in  Kent. 
Under  Auhelrsed  II.  Hildebrand  records 

+ EADMNE  ON  TOM,  Type  A, 

+ CsODMNE  M‘0  TON,  Type  E, 

and,  under  Cnut, 

+ /ELFSTAN  ON  TOMF,  Type  H. 

TOM  and  TOM^  cannot  possibly  equate  Tonbridge.  They  indicate 
Tomweorthig,  Tameweorthig  = Tamworth.  In  his  account  of  “ Anglo- 
Saxon  Coins  found  in  Meath  ” the  late  Sir  John  Evans1  records  a 
penny  of  /Ethelstan  reading  + MANNA  MOT  ON  TOMIEAROGE,  and  a coin 
of  Eadgar  in  my  cabinet  reads  + EOFERMVND  IN  T • ©ME  These  examples 
clearly  indicate  that  the  vowel  0 in  the  initial  theme  is  in  evidence  as 
well  as  the  form  in  A,  which  at  a later  date  became  more  usual. 

Two  of  the  three  “ Tonbridge  ” readings  therefore  belong  to 
Tamworth,  and  I am  inclined  to  think  that  the  third  reading,  Ton, 
would,  on  inspection,  prove  to  be  Tom’,  and  should  therefore  also  be 
assigned  to  Tamworth. 

Ustl,  Ustla,  Ustli. 

No  attempt  is  made  by  Hildebrand  to  locate  the  place  indicated 
by  these  inscriptions,  nor  do  Messrs.  Keary  and  Grueber  attempt  any 
solution. 

The  readings  recorded  by  Hildebrand  are,  under  /Ethelraed  II., 

+ VLFCETEL  M-0  VSTLA,  Type  A, 

+ VLFCETL  MO  VSTLI,  „ D, 

and,  under  Cnut 

+ VLFCETL  MO  VSTL,  Type  B. 

1 Numismatic  Chronicle , 3rd  Series,  vol.  v,  p:  131. 
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We  therefore  have  coins  of  this  place  under  two  successive  kings 
and  of  three  distinct  types. 

There  can  belittle  doubt  in  assigning  them  to  Islip  in  Oxfordshire, 
an  alternative  name  of  which  is  Gyslepe. 

/Ethelried  II.  erected  a palace  there,  and  in  it  his  son  Edward  the 
Confessor  was  born. 

Kemble  prints  the  charter1  of  the  last-named  king,  whereby  he 
gives  to  “ Crist  and  sainte  Petre  into  Westminstre  'Sat  cotlif  f>e  ic  was 
boren  inne  bi  naman  GiiSslepe.” 

On  turning  to  Domesday  we  find  the  place-name  llislelle,  a form 
which  corresponds  very  satisfactorily  with  that  disclosed  by  the  coins, 
and  there,  folio  158/;,  one  burgess,  units  /angers  is.  is  mentioned. 
I think  that  this  is  another  rendering  of  Gyslepe.  The  LETELAPE  of 
Domesday  is,  however,  usually  identified  with  Islip.  Possibly  the 
initial  L is  written  in  mistake  for  G>,  and  both  entries  relate  to  Islip.  If 
this  be  so  it  would  seem  that  Islip  was  a borough  at  the  time  of 
Domesday,  although  much  decayed,  but  the  circumstances  of  some  of 
the  boroughs  abolished  by  the  Reform  Act  of  18^2  were  precisely 
similar. 

Wansford,  or  “ Welmesford,”  in  Northamptonshire. 

In  the  National  Collection  is  a single  coin  of  Cnut.  of  Hildebrand’s 
Type  E,  which  is  attributed  by  Messrs.  Keary  and  Gruebcr  to  this 
always  unimportant  village. 

The  piece  is  illustrated  in  Plate  XIX,  Fig.  14,  of  the  British 
Museum  Catalogue , vol.  ii,  and  reads  on  the  reverse 

+ MAN  ON  PELMIAF 

There  are  coins  of  Cnut  of  the  Wallingford  mint  which  read 
►ELINA  and  ►ELINAF,  where  MAN  also  appears  as  a moneyer. 

The  piece  nearest  in  reading  to  the  alleged  Welmesford  coin  Is 
one  also  of  Hildebrand's  Type  E,  which  presents 

+ MAN  ON  PELINA 

In  my  opinion  the  only  reasonable  explanation  is  that  we  here  have  a 

1 No.  86 2,  vol.  iv,  p.  2 15. 
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case  of  misinscription  on  the  part  of  the  moneyer,  who  punched  into 
the  die  Ml  instead  of  IN. 

Mr.  Keary  is  unable  to  give  any  reason  for  there  having  been  a 
mint  at  Welmesford,  and  he  concludes  that  the  attribution  “ is  open  to 
doubt." 

The  place  is  now  known  as  Wansford.  The  only  authorities  for 
Welmesford  and  l ! a/misford  respectively  are  a passage  interpolated  in 
Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  MS.  E,  and  a spurious  charter  of  Eadgar 
printed  in  Kemble’s  Codex  Diplomaticns,  vol.  iii,  p.  92.  It  is  not  even 
mentioned  in  Domesday. 

Weybridge,  see  post , p.  45. 

Wincel[combe  ?],  ascribed  indiscriminately  to  Winchcombe  in 
Gloucestershire,  and  to  Winchelsea  in  Sussex. 

As  I have  written  a full  account  of  the  Winchcombe  mint.1  I 
will  here  content  myself  by  stating  that  in  my  opinion  all  the  coins 
ascribed  to  Winchelsea  really  belong  to  Winchcombe,  and  that  in 
addition  to  those  heretofore  attributed  to  Winchcombe  and  Winchelsea 
there  are  certain  other  coins  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Norman  periods 
that  are  properly  attributable  to  Winchcombe. 

Winchelsea  as  a mint-place  should,  undoubtedly,  be  removed  from 
the  numismatic  map  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Norman  periods. 

Worime,  attributed  by  Hildebrand  to  Warmington  in  North- 
amptonshire, and  by  Mr.  Grueber  to  Worcester. 

Hildebrand  gives  the  following  readings  for  this  suggested  mint, 
namely  : 

vEthelned  II.  : — 

+ ALFI-OLD  Mn0  K)RI,  Type  D. 

M”0  „ „ 

,.  GjODII-NE  ON  K)RIME  „ A. 

Cnut  : — 

+ LEOFSIGE  MON  ►OR,  Type  G. 

„ NNEGOD  ON  FORI,  „ 

,,  ,,  ,,  ,,  1,  if 

Harold  I.  : — 

+ l-VLSTN  ON  ►ORIM,  Type  A. 

' See  The  Winchcombe  Mint,  pp.  49-54  of  this  volume. 
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To  those  I am  able  to  add  from  my  own  collection  the  important 
reading  for  /Ethelrted  II.,  Type  A,  variety  B. 

+ OSMVN  MO  ►ORIMEN. 

This  adds  one  letter  to  any  reading  before  recorded,  and  furnishes 
the  name  of  an  additional  moneyer  for  the  mint. 

There  appears  to  be  nothing  in  the  history  or  circumstances 
of  the  small  country  village  of  Warmington,  in  Domesday  called  War- 
mintone  and  Wermintone  to  lead  us  to  conclude  that  it  ever  possessed  a 
mint.  Mr.  Keary,  however,  accepted  Hildebrand’s  suggestion  without 
question. 

In  the  case  of  the  early  designations  of  Tamworth  we  have  seen  the 
change  from  Tomweorthig  to  Tamweorthig,  and  a similar  modification 
of  vowel  sound  may  have  taken  place  in  the  case  of  Worimen,  which 
would  then  become  Warimen.  Indeed  such  a change  is  assumed  bv 
both  Hildebrand  and  Mr.  Keary  in  making  and  accepting  the 
attribution  of  the  coins  in  question  to  Warmington. 

My  own  suggestion  is  that  the  place  indicated  by  Worimen  = 
Warimen  is  Warminster. 

In  Domesday  this  ancient  borough  is  called  Guerminstre,  the 
Norman  French  equivalent  to  Werminstrc,  if  indeed  it  be  not  an  actual 
translation  by  the  Domesday  scribe  of  the  Saxon  word  war  into  the 
F rench  guerre. 

It  may  be  urged  that  the  readings  upon  the  coins  should  more 
correctly  be  Worimin,  or  Worimyn  instead  of  Worimen,  but  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  any  insuperable  difficulty  in  assuming  the  change  of  a 
weak  i or  y to  a weak  e.  Indeed,  absolute  proof  of  this  very  point  is 
afforded  by  the  notice  about  the  “ monster  act  Glaestingabyrig  ” inter- 
polated at  annal  688  by  the  original  scribe  of  the  Parker  MS.  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle , which  was  written  in  A.n.  892,  and,  it  is  believed, 
at  Winchester. 

From  Domesday  we  learn  that  the  king  then  held  Warminster,  and 
that  Edward  the  Confessor  had  also  so  held  it.  Thirty  burgesses  are 
recorded  as  being  there  and  it  is  stated  that  the  manor  rendered  the 
firnia  itnius  noctis  with  all  its  customs. 
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I submit  that  a place  which  was  both  in  Saxon  and  Norman  times 
a Royal  Borough  is  one  which  we  should  expect  to  possess  a mint,  and 
consequently  that  my  attribution  to  Warminster  is  sound  on  historical 
and  numismatic  grounds  alike,  whereas  the  former  suggestion  of 
Warmington  has  nothing  whatever  to  support  or  recommend  it. 

In  addition  to  the  coins  dealt  with  above,  all  of  which  may  be 
regarded  as  being  English,  there  are  two  groups  of  coins  which  appear 
to  me  to  be 

1.  Hiberno- Danish,  or  Irish. 

2.  Danish  or  Scandinavian. 

I propose  to  consider  these  in  turn. 

i.  H iberno-Danish  Coins. 

Dngeniti. 

Hildebrand  gives  a single  coin  of  Cnut,  Type  G,  read  by  him. 

+ ODA  ON  DNGENITI. 

A similar  coin  is  in  the  British  Museum,  the  reading  given  in  the 
catalogue,  vol.  ii,  p.  300,  being 

+ ODA  ON  DNGENITI. 

In  a footnote  is  added  “ Winchester  ? ” My  explanation  is  that  the 
coin  is  a H iberno-Danish  copy  of  a Winchester  penny  of  Cnut 
reading 

+ ODA  on  pincestr. 

The  initial  letter  D is  a badly  formed  p,  NEE  are  normal,  the 
N is  Z wrongly  placed,  the  l is  misplaced,  T is  normal,  and  the  final  1 
is  an  incomplete  R. 

Laemi. 

Hildebrand  records  one  coin  of  /Ethelrsed  II.,  Type  D.  which 
reads 

+ COIGRM  NOH  L>EMI. 

This  I regard  as  a Hiberno- Danish  copy  of  a Lincoln  coin  of  the 
same  king  and  of  the  same  type  reading 

+ COLGRIM  MflO  LING 
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Mieglmi. 

Hildebrand  records  a single  example  of  the  coinage  of  /Ethelraed 
II.,  Type  A,  reading 

+ SIHLODIL  MIE&LMI 

With  this  I can  only  compare  the  following  : — 

Sihtric  III,  Type  A,  of  AithelraxI  II. 

+ SIHLODIL  MIE&MI 

On  the  obverses  of  coins  attributed  to  Thymn  we  get  MNEDHM, 
MNEtbMI  etc.,  and  on  the  reverse  of  a coin  ascribed  to  Ogsen  +ESLFINO© 
HO  ECiMI. 

Rini. 

This  reading  as  indicating  a mint-name  occurs  on  two  coins  of 
vEthelraed  II.,  of  Hildebrand’s  Type  D,  which  read 

+ BYRHTIO©  M‘0  RINI 

Some  half  a dozen  examples  of  pennies  of  Sihtric  III.,  of  the  same 
type  have,  substantially,  the  same  renderings  of  moneyer  and  mint. 
All  of  these  are,  I think,  copies  of  Winchester  coins  of  /Ethelraxl  II. 
which  read 

+ BYRHTNO0  M‘0  HNT,  etc.,  etc. 


2.  Danish. 

Olthus  not  attributed  by  Hildebrand,  and  Othn  [ford  ?]  ascribed 
by  Hildebrand  and  by  Messrs.  Keary  and  Grueber,  to  Otford  in  Kent. 

Hildebrand  records  a coin  of  Cnut,  Type  E,  which  reads 

+ EOL0  ON  OL0VS 

In  conjunction  with  this  let  us  also  consider  a penny  of  ^thelrted 
II.,  Type  D,  reading  +LEIF0O0  MO  O0N,  and  another  of  Sihtric  III., 
with  a similar  reading. 

1 am  disposed  to  think  that  these  readings  represent  Odense  in 
Fyen. 

Hauberg  in  his  Myntforhold  og  Udmyntninger  i Dawnark  indtil 
1146,  Copenhagen,  1900,  gives  at  p.  73  the  following  readings  of  this 
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mint  place  : OOSVIC,  OOSVI,  ODSVIDI,  OOSV,  ODSIC,  ONSIC,  ODSI,  ODS, 
OONS,  ODEN,  ODE  and  OON. 

If  these  coins  of  yEthelned  II.,  Sihtric  III.,  and  Cnut  are  not 
Danish,  they  are  probably  Hiberno- Danish. 

Otford  in  Kent  should  certainly  be  eliminated  from  any  future 
edition  of  numismatic  works. 

“ Ricyebyrig,”  so  expanded  by  Hildebrand  and  attributed  by  him 
to  Rising  Castle  in  Norfolk  or  to  Richborough  (thereby  meaning 
Risborough)  in  Buckinghamshire. 

As  already  quoted  on  p.  36,  Hildebrand  gives  the  following 
readings  of  coins  of  Cnut : — 

+ SIRIC  ON  RICYEBII,  Type  E. 

„ „ „ RIE  - - II, 

„ „ „ RIHBVR,  „ „ (two  varieties  of  obverse). 

.,  „ OON  RINHE,  „ ., 

„ „ ON  RIEB  - - II,  ..  variety  h. 

„ „ OON  RINHE,  „ „ 

„ VLF  ON  RICZZA,  ,.  G. 

Hauberg,  op.  (it.  pp.  76-77,  ascribes  all  save  the  last  example  to 
Ribe  in  Jylland,  but  no  confirmation  is  derived  from  the  inscriptions 
upon  coins  of  any  other  king  than  those  of  this  Cnut,  who  was  also  king 
of  England.  I venture  to  disagree  with  his  conclusion  as  it  is  clear 
that  Edward  the  Confessor  had  no  right  of  coinage  in  Danish  Ribe. 

The  coin  reading  + VLF  ON  RICZZA  he  assigns  to  Ringsted  in 
Sjaelland,  pp.  72  and  73,  and  with  this  attribution  I concur. 

The  remainder  of  the  list  has  already  been  sufficiently  discussed. 

Wibr[icg  ?],  attributed  by  Hildebrand  to  Weybridge  in  Surrey. 

Hildebrand  records  three  specimens  of  Cnut,  Type  A,  reading  as 
follows  : — 

+ SVARTCOL  M - O MB  (two  varieties;. 

„ „ MO  MBR. 

These  are  assigned  by  Hauberg,  op.  cit.  p.  74,  to  Viborg  in  Jylland, 
and  I agree  with  his  conclusion. 

He  gives  the  following,  amongst  other  readings,  MBER&A,  VIBERBA, 
MB,  MB. 
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SUMMARY. 

The  following  summary  embodies  the  result  of  the  suggested 
changes  and  fresh  attributions  made  in  the  course  of  the  foregoing 
paper,  and  may,  it  is  thought,  prove  to  be  of  use  for  ready  reference. 


Old  attributions. 

New  attributions  and  suggestions. 

Acxewo,  none  . . . 

Axbridge,  formerly  Axport. 

/Esthe[dune],  Ashdown 

Hastings. 

/Et[andune],  Edington 

Canterbury,  or  Hastings. 

Agewor,  none  ... 

Axbridge,  formerly  Axport. 

Axan[minster],  Axminster  ... 

Exeter,  or  Axbridge. 

Barda[nig],  Bardney 

Barnstaple  (L.  A.  Lawrence). 

Bridgnorth 

Identified  with  the  borough  of  Quat- 
ford. 

Bruton,  or  Brewton  ... 

Shown  to  be  a borough. 

Ceai,  Chelsea  ... 

Shaftesbury. 

Castle  Rising 

Croydon  J 

• 

London. 

Darenth 

Dartmouth  J 

Dartford. 

Dngeniti,  none 

Hiberno-Danish  copy  of  a Winchester 
coin. 

(iothabyrig,  Jedburgh  1 
„ Idbury  J 

Ythanceaster. 

Gre[nawic],  Greenwich 

Cambridge. 

Hamwic,  Harwich 

Droitwich,  anciently  Wich  ? 

Iort,  none 

Hertford. 

^ac  \ Lancaster 

Lag  J 

Langport,  Somerset. 

La^mi,  none 

Hiberno-Danish  copy  of  a Lincoln 
coin. 

Leng,  none 

. . . 

Langport,  Somerset. 

Liman,  Lympne  or  Lyminge 

Lympne. 

Lowick,  or  Luffwich  ... 

Lewes. 

Mieglmi,  none ... 

Hiberno-Danish. 
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Old  attributions.  New  attributions  and  suggestions. 


Meonre,  none  ... 

Mylton,  Kent  ... 

Newir,  none  ... 

Newport,  in  Shropshire  or  Cornwall 
Olthus,  none  ... 

Othnfford],  Otford  

Pedr,  new  discovery  ... 

Peresc,  new  discovery 
Rete[ford],  Retford  ... 

41  Ricyebyrig,”  Risborough  in  Bucking- 
hamshire, or  Castle  Rising 
Rissa,  or  Rista,  ditto  ... 

Richborough,  in  Kent 
Rini,  none 

Stanwick 

Tonbridge 

Ustl,  Ustla,  Ustli,  none 
Wansford,  “ Welmesford  ” ... 

Warmington  ... 

Weybridge 

Winchelsea 


One  of  the  Meons,  Hampshire. 
Milborne-Port,  Somerset. 

Newark,  Nottinghamshire. 
Newport-Pagnell,  Buckinghamshire. 
Odense,  in  Denmark. 

„ (P.  Hauberg). 

Petherton,  Somerset. 

Pershore, 

Hertford. 

Ryburgh,  in  Norfolk. 

Ringsted,  in  Denmark  (P.  Hauberg). 
Ryburgh,  in  Norfolk. 

Hiberno-Danish  copy  of  a Winchester 
coin. 

Stamford. 

Tam  worth. 

Islip,  Oxfordshire. 

Wallingford. 

O • 

Warminster,  in  Wiltshire. 

Wiborg  or  Viborg,  in  Denmark  (P. 

Hauberg). 

Winchcombe. 
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By  P.  W.  P.  Carlyon- Britton,  P'.S.A. 

INCHCOMBE,  in  Domesday  called  Wincclcumbe , Wicel- 
cumbe,  and  IVicecombe , is  a market  town  and  parish  in  the 
lower  division  of  the  hundred  of  Kiftsgate,  in  the  county  of 
Gloucester,  fifteen  and  a-half  miles  N.E.  by  E.  from 
Gloucester,  and  ninety-five  W.N.W.  from  London.  It  is  situate  in  a 
beautiful  valley  at  the  northern  base  of  the  Cotswold  hills  on  the 
River  Isbourne,  which  flows  close  to  the  town  on  the  south-east.  In 
1831  there  were  2,240  inhabitants,  and  now  the  number  is  about  2,700. 

Winchcombe  was  a place  of  importance  early  in  the  ninth  century 
and  a residence  of  Coenwulf,  King  of  Mercia,  who  on  November  1 ith. 
Si  1,  granted  its  charter1  of  foundation  to  Winchcombe  Abbey.  This 
charter  is  subscribed  not  only  by  Coenwulf  himself,  but  by  Cuthred, 
King  of  Kent  and  Sired,  King  of  the  East  Saxons;  also  by  Wulfred, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  twelve  bishops  and  eleven  dukes. 

Coenwulf  was,  on  his  death  in  821,  buried  within  the  Abbey, 
where  subsequently  were  interred  the  remains  of  his  murdered  son  and 
successor  Coenhelm  or  Kenelm,  afterwards  canonised  as  St.  Kenelm. 

In  Coenwulf’s  charter  the  name  of  the  place  is  written  J 1 'iucel- 
cmnba,  which  appears  to  be  the  more  usual  form,  but  in  a lease-  for 
three  lives  granted  by  Oswold,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  in  a.d.  963,  the 
alternative  rendering  Winces  curnbe  is  in  evidence. 

Lewis,  in  his  Topographical  Dictionary  of  England,  1831,  vol.  iv, 
p.  492,  states  that  previously  to  the  time  of  Cnut,  Winchcombe,  with 

1 See  Birch’s  Cartularium  Saxonicum , No.  338. 

2 Ibid.,  No.  1105. 
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a small  surrounding  district,  was  a county  of  itself,  but  that  in  the 
reign  of  that  monarch,  according  to  an  ancient  manuscript  in  the 
cathedral  church  of  Worcester,  Edric,  who  governed  under  him  as 
viceroy,  “joined  the  sheriffdom  of  Winchelscomb,  which  was  entire 
within  itself,  to  the  county  of  Gloucester.” 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  quoting  this  ancient  manuscript  the 
place-name  is  rendered  Winchelscomb.  Bosworth,  in  his  Anglo-Saxon 
and  English  Dictionary , 1868,  gives  as  the  derivation  of  Winchcombe, 
wined,  a corner,  comb , a low  place  ; in  angulo  incus.  By  the  same 
writer  Winchelsea,  \l'inceles-cd , is  derived  from  wincel,  a corner,  ed. 
water  ; aqua  angularis. 

Now  winedes  is  the  genitive  singular  of  wincel,  and,  if  properly 
used  in  Winceles-cd , may,  with  equal  propriety,  appear  in  Winceles- 
comb.  I,  however,  offer  the  suggestion  that  Wincel,  in  both  cases,  is  a 
persona]  name,  and  accordingly  Wincelcs-comb  is  the  comb,  or  valley, 
of  Wincel ; and  Winceles-cd,  the  water  or  river  of,  or  named  after,  a 
person  of  the  same  name.  Winkel  and  Winkle  are  surnames  that  still 
appear  in  the  London  Directory. 

Mr.  Andrew  informs  me  that  in  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire  the  place- 
name  combe  is  retained,  in  what  was  probably  its  original  sense,  to 
describe  a broad,  basin-shaped  area  surrounded  by  precipitous  hills,  as 
opposed  to  the  narrower  and  winding  valley  or  dale. 

My  reason  for  having  dealt  somewhat  fully  with  the  forms  and 
derivations  of  the  place-names  now  borne  by  Winchcombe,  in 
Gloucestershire,  and  Winchelsea,  in  Sussex,  is  that  hitherto  coins, 
which  I hope  to  show  all  belong  in  reality  to  Winchcombe,  have  been 
assigned  indifferently  to  Winchelsea  or  to  Winchcombe,  according  to 
the  fancy  of  the  writer,  and  apparently  without  attempt  to  consider 
either  the  Anglo-Saxon  equivalents  to  the  existing  names  or  the 
histories  of  the  two  places. 

In  particular  I desire  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  the  presence  of 
the  letter  S in  the  rendering  of  the  mint-name  on  an  Anglo-Saxon 
coin  that  may  be  assigned  to  Winchelsea  or  to  Winchcombe,  does  not 
of  necessity  fix  it  to  the  former,  as  appears  to  have  been  assumed  by 
those  who  have  thought  only  of  the  modern  designations,  or  have  at 
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least  disregarded  those  variants  of  the  ancient  name  of  Winchcombe 
wherein  the  letter  S is  present. 

Some  facts  relating  to  the  antiquity  and  importance  of  Winch- 
combe have  already  been  alluded  to,  and  on  turning  to  our  most 
important  national  record.  Domesday,  we  find  the  account  of  the 
Borough  of  Winchcombe,  Burgu  de  Wince /cube,  placed  at  the 
commencement  of  the  survey  of  Gloucestershire,  before  the  list  of 
the  tenants  in  chief  and  the  schedule  of  the  King’s  own  lands. 

The  following  is  a translation  of  the  entry  : — 

“The  Borough  of  Wincelcumbe  rendered  in  the  time  of  King 
Edward  six  pounds  for  rent.  From  these  Earl  Harold  [‘  Heraldus  ’]  had 
the  third  penny,  that  is,  forty  shillings.  Afterwards  it  rendered  twenty 
pounds  with  the  whole  Hundred  of  the  same  town.  Durand  the 
sheriff  superadded  one  hundred  shillings  and  Roger  de  Jurei  sixty 
shillings.  Now,  with  the  three  adjoining  hundreds,  it  renders  twenty- 
eight  pounds  of  twenty  [pence]  to  the  ora.” 

We  have  here  the  criteria  which  in  my  opinion  are  requisite  for  the 
possession  of  a mint,  as  Winchcombe  was  in  the  fullest  sense  a county 
borough.  That  no  mention  is  made  of  the  mint  or  of  moneyers  shows 
that  the  king  received  nothing  directly  from  the  profits  derived 
therefrom.  The  mint  was  in  all  probability  rented  or  farmed  to  the 
burgesses  with  the  town. 

Now'  of  Winchelsea  there  is  no  record  in  early  Anglo-Saxon 
times,  nor  is  it  specifically  mentioned  in  Domesday.  Dr.  J.  Horace 
Round,  in  his  Feudal  England,  while  dealing  with  the  subject  of  the 
Cinque  Ports  Charters,  p.  568,  note,  remarks,  “ We  must  after  all  look 
for  the  novus  burgus  of  Domesday  at  Winchelsea  or  Rye.”  From  the 
same  article  we  learn  that  Winchelsea  and  Rye  belonged  to  the  manor 
of  Brede,  granted  by  Edward  the  Confessor  to  the  Abbey  of  Fecamp, 
but  that  Godwin  and  Harold  had  been  successful  in  keeping  the  abbot 
out  of  possession,  a matter  rectified  by  William  I.  after  his  conquest  of 
England.  Dr.  Round  shows  conclusively  that  the  earliest  charter  of 
which  mention  is  made  is,  in  the  case  of  Rye  and  Winchelsea,  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.  {op.  cit.,  p.  565). 

We  are  therefore  without  evidence  that  Winchelsea  was  a 
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borough  in  Anglo-Saxon  times.  On  the  other  hand  if  Winchelsea,  and 
not  Rye,  was  the  novus  burgns  of  Domesday  we  should  then  have 
evidence  of  its  establishment  as  a borough  at  a time  shortly  prior  to 
the  year  1086. 

It  is  therefore,  I think,  reasonable  to  assign  all  the  coins  which 
have  hitherto  been  given  to  Winchcombe  and  Winchelsea  to  the  first- 
named  place,  which  was  a borough  from  early  Saxon  times. 

As  the  known  specimens  of  the  coins  of  this  mint  are  not 
numerous,  I have  appended  a list  of  them.  It  will  be  noticed  that  some 
heretofore  attributed  in  error  to  Winchester,  help  to  increase  the 
number. 


Eadgar. 

Hildebrand,  type  C 2.  British  Museum,  type  vi. 

+ EADGAR  REX  ANGLO*  + /ELFNOO  M~0  FENlLES 

Plate,  Fig.  1.  (British  Museum.} 

/Ethf.lr.kd  II. 

Hildebrand,  type  C. 

+ /EOELR/ED  REX  ANGLO/  + GODELEOF  M O MCEL 

(Stockholm.) 

Hildebrand,  type  D. 

+ /EOELR/ED  REX  ANGLOX  + /ELFELM  Mn0  MNtEL 

(Stockholm.) 

+ /EOELR/ED  REX  ANGLOX  + /ELFGAR  M"0  MNCL 

(Stockholm.) 

Hildebrand,  type  E. 

+ /EOELR/ED  REX  ANiL*  + /ELFGAR  M O HNCEL 

(Stockholm  and  fCarlyon- Britton.) 
fPlate,  Fig.  2. 

CxUT. 

Hildebrand,  type  E. 

+ CNVT  REX  ANGLORVM  + /EOELMAN  ON  MNCEL 

(Stockholm.) 
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+ CNVT  REX  AN G LOR  + DROPA  ON  MCE 

(Stockholm.) 

f 

Hildebrand,  type  E,  variety  a. 

+ CNVT  R EX  ANGLOR  + DROPA  ON  MNCL- 

(Stockholm  and  *British  Museum.) 

♦Plate,  Fig.  3. 

Hildebrand,  type  G. 

+ CNVT  REX  AND  + DROPA  ON  PINCEL 

(Stockholm,  two  varieties.) 

Harthacnut. 

Hildebrand,  type  B. 

+ HAROACNVT  + DRACA  ONN  MCE 

(Stockholm,  under  Winchester,  and  fCarlyon-Britton.) 
t Plate,  Fig.  4. 

Edward  thk  Confessor. 
Hildebrand,  type  B. 

+ EDWARD  REX  + GOLDEMNE  ON  M 

(Stockholm.) 

Hildebrand,  type  E. 

+ EDNE  v • RD  REX'  + GOLDMNE  ON  MN 

(Carlyon-Britton.) 

Plate,  Fig.  5. 

Hildebrand,  type  G. 

+ EADhARD  RE  + GOLDMNE  OfPIISCELE 

(British  Museum.) 

Plate,  Fig.  6. 

Hildebrand,  type  I. 

+ EADNARD  REX  + GOLDMN  MNCEL 

(Carlyon-Britton.) 

Plate,  Fig.  7. 
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Harold  II. 

Hildebrand,  type  A. 

4-  HAROLD  REX  ANLO  + GOLDMN  MNCELI 

(British  Museum.) 

Plate,  Fig.  8. 


William  I. 

Type  V. 

* PILLEM  REX  ANI  * GOLDPIHE  ON  PIEL 

(British  Museum.) 

Plate,  Fig.  9. 

(Unrecorded.)  + GOLDPINE  ON  PIN 

(Durrant,  Lot  177.) 

Type  VIII. 

* PILLELM  REX  * GOLDPINE  ON  PIIC 

(Carlyon-Britton.) 

Plate,  Fig.  10. 

* PILLELMtEX  * GOLDPIJE  ON  PIHCL 

Var.,  a pellet  above  the  king’s  forearm. 

(British  Museum.) 

Plate,  Fig.  1 1 . 
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HIBERNO-DANISH  SERIES. 

By  Bernard  Roth,  F.S.A. 

HARLES  HALIDAY1  says 

“It  must  surprise  those  who  examine  the  history  of  Ireland  that 
so  little  appears  known  respecting  the  social  position  of  those 
Scandinavians  who  under  the  common  name  of  Ostmen  or  of 
Danes,  occupied  our  principal  seaports  from  the  ninth  to  the  twelfth 
century,  and  that  even  local  historians  are  silent  respecting  the  civil 
and  religious  institutions,  the  works  and  monumental  remains  of  a 
people,  who  not  only  inhabited  and  ruled  over  Dublin  for  more  than 

three  hundred  years,  but  who,  if  not  the  founders  of  the  city,  were 

unquestionably  the  cause  of  its  metropolitan  supremacy  . . . not 

only  is  there  no  Irish  record  of  a ‘City  of  Dublin*  before  the  ninth 
century,  but  before  that  period  there  is  no  record  that  the  place  where 
the  city  now  stands  was  a place  of  any  importance  . . . it  is 

manifest  that  Henry  II.  made  Dublin  the  metropolis  of  his  royalty 

. . . because  it  was  the  principal  city  of  the  Ostmen  he  had  con- 

quered, and  over  whose  subjugated  territories  he  did  claim  to  exercise 
regal  privileges  . . . The  Ostmen  who  founded  the  Kingdom  of 

Dublin  in  A.I).  852  [held  a]  high  position  among  surrounding  nations, 
and  so  far  from  being  a mere  band  of  pirates  who  only  constructed  a 
fortress  as  a receptacle  for  plunder,  and  who  left  no  monuments  which 
could  indicate  that  either  religion  or  legislation  existed  among  them 
. . . . were  colonists,  who  settled  in  the  land  they  invaded,  and 

Pagan  and  barbarian  as  they  were,  their  religion  was  less  idolatrous, 
their  civil  institutions  not  less  perfect  and  their  laws  more  consonant 
with  human  freedom,  than  the  religion,  institutions  and  laws  of  those 
civilised  Romans  who  invaded  Britain  . . . Anlaf  Cuaran,  King 

of  Dublin,  was  succeeded  by'  his  son  Sihtric,  who  endowed  Christ 
Church,  Dublin,  in  1038,  and  who  is  generally  described  as  Sihtric  III.” 

1 The  Scandinavian  Kingdom  of  Dublin , 2nd  Edition,  Dublin  and  London,  1884. 
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The  above  extract  is  sufficient  to  show  that  Charles  Haliday  was 
an  able  writer,  but,  unfortunately,  there  is  not'  a single  reference  to  the 
Scandinavian  coinage  of  Ireland  in  the  300  pages  of  his  interesting 
book.  Although  the  earliest  reference  to  the  Hiberno- Danish  coinage 
is  given  in  Ware’s  De  Hibernis  et  Antiquitatibus  ejus  Disquisitioncs 
published  in  1654  [see  coin  No.  218  in  this  paper],  and  several  Hiberno- 
Danish  coins  are  described  in  the  Second  Edition  of  William  Camden’s 
Britannia  published  in  1722,  the  first  serious  attempt  to  describe  this 
coinage  is  found  in  Simon’s  Essay  on  Irish  Coins.  James  Simon  of 
Dublin,  merchant,  F.R.S.,  published  An  Essay  towards  a Historical 
Account  of  Irish  Coins  in  1749  at  Dublin,  which  was  reprinted  by 
anonymous  editors  in  1810  with  the  addition  of  a Supplement  “begun 
by  the  late  ingenious  Mr.  Snelling  and  completed  and  published  in 
London  after  his  death  in  the  year  176 7.”  Less  than  10  of  the 
180  pages  of  print  in  this  quarto  volume,  are  devoted  to  a description 
of  the  coins  of  the  Danish  kings  of  Dublin,  etc.  These  are  illustrated 
by  37  coins  on  Plates  I and  II,  6 coins  on  Plate  VII,  12  coins  on 
Snelling’s  first  additional  plate,  24  coins  on  Duane’s  plate  and  9 coins 
on  the  Editors’  additional  plate,  viz.,  88  coins  altogether.  Many  of  the 
coins  figured  only  differ  in  the  legends,  and  others,  again,  are  either 
purely  English  or  Danish  so  that  scarcely  50  different  varieties  of  the 
Hiberno- Danish  series  are  given.  The  coins  are  described  in  the  most 
haphazard  sequence  which  renders  it  difficult  to  find  any  given  speci- 
men. In  addition,  many  of  the  figures  are  copies  of  illustrations  in 
earlier  works,  thus — 

“The  coins  Nos.  12,  13,  t4,  15,  16  and  17  in  my  first  plate  are 
taken  from  Sir  James  Ware  [see  above]  and  Nos.  18,  19,  20  and  21  from 
the  same  plate  are  taken  from  Camden’s  last  edition.”  Simon  writes, 
“ The  pieces  Nos.  12,  22,  23,  24,  Plate  I,  and  Nos.  31,  32,  33,  36  and  37, 
Plate  II,  and  Nos.  162,  163,  164,  165,  166  and  167,  Plate  VIII,  I have 
by  me,  but  must  own  that  the  letters  are  so  defaced  or  so  unusual  that  I 
am  not  able  to  find  out  what  they  are,  nor  what  prince  they  belong  to  : 
and  the  letters  appear  to  have  been  mostly  strokes  like  so  many  I I I I, 
etc.,  I presume  that  the  inscriptions  on  these  coins  were  written  in 
that  occult  manner  called  Ogham  Crabh  by  the  Irish  Antiquarians 
(Ware’s  Antiq.,  1704,  pp.  19,20).  From  the  armed  head  on  No.  31, 
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I should  assign  it  to  Brian-Boruma,  who,  as  he  was  a great  warrior, 
might  very  properly  be  represented  in  armour  on  his  coins.” 

Snelling  in  his  Supplement  to  Simon  which  has  three  plates, 
writes — 

“ Since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Simon’s  work  on  the  monies  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Ireland  which  was  in  the  year  1749,  several  coins  of  that 
country  have  occurred  to  us,  not  mentioned  by  that  ingenious  author, 
therefore  highly  probable  were  never  seen  by  him,  these  we  have  put 
together  in  two  plates,  to  which  are  joined  another  of  Mr.  Duane’s  of 
their  most  ancient  coins  ...  Of  this  ancient  sort  are  also  those  in 
our  first  plate  from  Nos.  1 to  1 1 inclusive,  many  of  which  have  strait 
strokes  instead  of  letters  and  those  few  which  have  had  letters  are 
obliterated  : the  only  observation  we  shall  make  on  them,  is  the  barbarous 
and  rude  manner  in  which  they  have  attempted  to  copy  the  Saxon  and 
English  coins  of  that  age,” 

And  he  proceeds  to  give  examples  of  Hiberno- Danish  coins  which  are 
more  or  less  imitations  of  coins  of  William  I.  and  William  II.  I quote 
again  from  Snelling’s  supplement — 

“If  we  except  the  pieces  of  Sihtric  and  a few  more,  none  of  these 
ancient  coins  which  have  inscriptions  on  them,  are  now  understood, 
although  there  are  many  very  fair  and  the  letters  distinct,  but  badly 
formed,  yet  no  word  is  to  be  made  from  them  that  will  help  us  to  the 
name  of  King,  moneyer  or  place  of  mintage.” 

In  the  explanation  of  the  Editors’  additional  plate  to  Simon,  we 
find — 

“ It  has  been  asserted  by  an  elegant  writer  (J.  Pinkerton;  that 
these  ancient  coins  found  in  Ireland,  with  rude  strokes  round  them, 
were  fabricated  by  men  too  ignorant  to  be  capable  of  reading  or 
forming  letters.  No.  8 [compare  with  Plate  III,  No. 62],  however,  shows 
his  mistake,  for  the  artist  who  graved  this  coin  could  form  letters 
perfectly  well,  though  round  one  side,  he  has  put  nothing  but  rude  strokes 
— on  the  obverse  the  letters  are  very  legible,  and  are  IHFRZREX — probably 
Ifarus  or  Ivarus  : the  reverse  has  the  cross  as  usual,  but  surrounded  by 
crooked  strokes  ; the  workmanship  is  rather  neat  for  that  time:  if  this 
be  a coin  of  Ivar,  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  earliest  inscribed  coins  that 
has  yet  occurred  in  the  Irish  series.  Ware  dates  the  arrival  of  Anlaf, 
Sihtric  and  Ivar  in  Ireland,  A.D.  853.” 

Later  on,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  coin  is  derived  from  one  of 
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/Ethelred  II.,  who  only  began  to  reign  in  a.d.  979,  some  126  years 
after  the  date  quoted. 

The  only  other  important  work  on  the  Hiberno- Danish  coinage  is 
by  John  Lindsay,  barrister-at-law,  and  was  published  in  1839  at  Cork. 
It  is  entitled  A I'icw  of  the  Coinage  of  Ireland  from  the  Invasion  of  the 
Danes  to  the  Reign  of  George  IV.  In  his  preface  we  read — 

“The  Hiberno- Danish  [coins],  however,  seem  to  require  a far 
closer  investigation  than  they  have  hitherto  received,  and  the  large 
hoards  of  them  discovered  during  the  last  20  years  may  naturally  be 
supposed  to  facilitate  such  investigation  ; the  subject  is,  however,  still 
one  of  extreme  difficulty,  requiring  the  deepest  attention  to  those  coins, 
and  the  closest  comparison  of  them  with  the  contemporary  ones  of 
England  and  Denmark  and  Norway,  together  with  such  a knowledge 
of  the  names,  order  of  succession,  and  dates  of  the  reigns  of  the 
Hiberno-Danish  princes,  as  the  confused  and  often  contradictory 
records  of  those  times  have  handed  down  to  us.” 

Lindsay  devotes  25  of  the  143  pages  of  his  book  to  the  Hiberno- 
Danish  series,  and  he  illustrates  it  by  72  figures  in  Plates  I,  II  and  III, 
with  an  additional  67  figures  in  the  Supplement,  Plates  I,  II,  III  and 
V.  Although  some  attempt  is  made  to  classify  the  coins  according  to 
the  supposed  chronology  of  the  various  Hiberno-Danish  kings,  to 
whom  he  attributes  them,  many  of  the  figures  are  repetitions  of  the 
same  varieties,  with  slight  differences  only  in  the  legends,  so  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  separate  60  really  different  types  in  his  plates. 
The  following  extracts  will  give  some  idea  of  his  method  of 
classification  : — 


“ \Yc  shall  begin  with  the  Hiberno- Danish,  as  having  every 
appearance  of  being  the  most  ancient ; which  class  of  these  coins  was 
first  minted  is  a matter  by  no  means  easy  to  ascertain.  Those  with 
intelligible  legends,  for  the  most  part,  bear  the  names  of  Sihtric  and 
Ifars,  by  far  the  great  portion  the  former  ; but  the  number  of  princes 
who  have  borne  these  names  and  the  consequent  difficulty  of 
appropriating  their  coins  renders  the  chronological  arrangement  of 
them  exceedingly  difficult  ; nor  will  it  be  possible  for  us,  in  any 
degree,  to  sec  our  way  through  the  obscurity  of  this  subject  without 
a close  investigation  of  the  names  and  succession  of  the  Hiberno- 
Danish  princes,  for  which  purpose  a table,  carefully  compiled  from  the 
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most  authentic  materials,  which  the  scanty  and  in  many  instances 
contradictory  annals  of  these  times  afford,  is  here  presented  to  the 
reader. 


“The  succession  of  the  Danish  Kings  of  Dublin  : — 


A.I). 

A.I). 

Anlaf  I 

S53 

Sihtric  III.  (restored) 

...  994 

Ifars  I.  ... 

8/0 

Anlaf  V 

...  1029 

Ostenus  ... 

872 

Sihtric  IV. 

...  IO34 

Godfred  I. 

«75 

Anlaf  VI. 

...  IO4I 

Sihtric  I.... 

893 

Ifars  III.  about  ... 

...  1050 

„ II 

896 

Eachmargach  . . . 

...  IO54 

Regnald  I. 

919 

Maelnambo 

...  IO64 

Godfred  II 

920 

God  red  Crovan  ... 

...  1066 

Anlaf  II 

934 

Godfred  V.  Mcrenach 

...  IO76 

Blacar 

941 

Gilalve  ... 

...  IO94 

Godfred  III 

948 

Torfin 

...  IIO9 

Anlaf  III 

954 

Regnald  III.  ... 

...  1125 

Godfred  IV. 

960 

Godfred  VI. 

...  II47 

Anlaf  IV 

962 

Oicterus... 

...  II47 

Regnald  II. 

Broder  ... 

...  II49 

Gluniarand 

981 

Askel  

...  II59 

Sihtric  III. 

989 

Roderick...  1171 

I to  1200 

Ifars  II 

993 

“ The  succession  of  the  Dani 

sh  Princes  of  Waterford  : — 

A.I). 

A.I). 

Sihtric  I 

853 

Regnald  I. 

...  IOOO 

After  him  we  have  no 

Sihtric  II. 

...  1020 

account  of  the  Water- 

Regnald II. 

...  1023 

ford  princes  until 

Commuanus 

...  IO36 

Ifars  ...  ...  ...  9S3 

“The  accounts  of  the  Danish  Princes  of  Limerick  are  still  more 
scanty  and  uncertain  ; the  first  king,  it  appears,  was — 

A.  I). 

Ifars  I.  ...  ...  ...  853  . . . King  of  Dublin  in  870. 

„ II.  died  ...  ...  940 

Olfin  slain  ...  ...  942 

Harold,  son  of  Ifars,  slain 
Magnus  slain  ...  ...  968 
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“An  examination  of  the  rude  and  imperfect  legends  on  the  Danish 
[sic]  coins  will  enable  us,  without  much  difficulty,  to  trace  the  names  of 
Anlaf,  Sihtric,  Ifars  and  Regnald  ; but  there  being  several  princes  of 
each  of  these  names,  not  only  in  Dublin  but  even  Waterford  and 
Limerick,  it  becomes  a matter  of  extreme  difficulty  to  appropriate 
them  . . . The  first  Danish  prince  of  Dublin  was  Anlaf,  but  as  I 

have  no  coins  which  appear  likely  to  belong  to  him,  I shall  proceed  to 
notice  certain  coins  which  I am  strongly  inclined  to  think  belong  to  his 
brother  Ifars  or  Imar  I.,  who  was  at  first  King  of  Limerick,  but  at  the 
death  of  his  brother  Anlaf  in  870,  King  of  the  Danes  of  all  Ireland. 
The  coins  bearing  the  name  of  IFARZ  or  IHFPZ,  published  by  Simon 
No.  34,  Duane  No.  24  [see  coin  No.  89,  Plate  IV],  and  the  Editors  to 
Simon's  Plate  No.  8 [see  coin  No.  61,  Plate  III]  have  been  generally 
assigned  to  this  prince,  but  their  extreme  resemblance  to  the  coins  of 
Sihtric  III.,  who  began  to  reign  in  989,  renders  it  nearly  certain  that 
they  do  not  belong  to  him  but  to  Ifars  II.,  who  expelled  Sihtric  [III.] 
from  Dublin  in  993,  and  was  himself  expelled  by  Sihtric  in  the 
following  year.  The  coins,  however,  which  appear  to  be  likely  to  have 
been  struck  by  the  first  Ifars  . . . are  now  given  in  Plate  I,  Nos.  1 

and  2 of  the  work  [see  coins  Nos.  165,  166  and  167,  Plate  VII]  . . . 

they  would  seem  to  bear  on  each  side  of  the  head  the  characters  IIVIF  or 
I MIC  turned  towards  the  head  ; the  remainder  of  the  legend  bears  the 
letters  NND,  also  repeated  ; the  latter  part  occurs  on  many  Hiberno- 
Danish  coins  and  is  supposed  to  stand  for  Normannorum  Dyflin  or 
Normanorum  Dominus;  the  characters  1 1 VI F would  seem  to  stand  for 
IMAR  or  IMFAR,  or  if  the  word  be  read  IML  for  IMAR  . CVNVNC,  but  I 
confess  I would,  on  this  evidence,  have  hardly  ventured  to  assign  these 
coins  to  Imar,  had  I not  discovered  on  a numerous  class  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  skeattas  a similar  legend  and  a similar  type.” 

Any  numismatist  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  compare  these  two 
series  of  coins  will  recognise  the  absurdity  of  Lindsay’s  attributions. 
He  then  proceeds  to  assign  with  just  as  little  reason  “one  coin  in  the 
cabinet  of  the  Dean  of  St.  Patricks”  to  Anlaf  IV.,  a.d.  962,  although 
he  admits  “ the  possibility  of  its  being  struck  by  Anlaf  V7.,  a.d.  1029.” 
Coming  to  Sihtric  III.,  a.d.  989,  Lindsay  says — 

“ They  present  only  four  different  types.  The  first,  and  the  most 
common,  bears  on  the  obverse  the  king’s  head  with  Irish  helmet  \l 
reverse,  a long  double  cross,  generally  with  a pellet  in  each  angle  ; 

1 By  “ Irish  helmet  ” is  apparently  meant  the  coiffure  with  pellets  at  the  end  of  each 
line  representing  the  hair. 
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some  of  this  type  bear  legends,  rude  and  sometimes  almost  unintelli- 
gible, while  others  have  them  perfect.  The  prince’s  name  and  title  as 
King  of  Dublin  are  found  on  the  obverse  ; the  reverse  bears  the 
moncyer’s  name  and  place  of  mintage,  generally  DYFLI ; but  on  some 
we  find  LVNI,  RINI,  EGMI,  IERN,  and  probably  the  names  of  some  other 
places  not  intelligible  to  us.  The  well  executed  coins  of  this  type 
usually  weigh  from  21  to  23  grains  [see  coins  No.  35,  etc.,  Plate  II]  ; 
the  ruder  ones  only  from  10  to  18  grains;  a few  of  this  latter 
description  bear,  in  two  angles  of  the  cross  and  sometimes  only  in  one, 
a rude  figure  supposed  by  some  to  be  a hand,  but  this  figure,  although 
very  common  on  Hiberno-Danish  coins,  is  very  seldom  found  on  the 
coins  of  Sihtric  [III.].” 

It  is  a remarkable  fact  that  amongst  the  many  hundreds  of  Hiberno- 
Danish  coins  which  I have  examined,  I have  never  come  across 
a.  single  specimen  wdth  one  or  two  so-called  hands  on  the  reverse, 
which  had  at  the  same  time  a definite  SIHTRC  legend  or  anything 
approaching  it  on  the  obverse.  This  is  confirmed  by  Lindsay’s  list  of 
coins  of  Sihtric  III.  with  one  or  two  hands  on  the  reverse,  of  which  he 
gives  nine  readings  on  his  Table  4 ; each  of  the  nine  obverse  legends 
commencing  with  |,  n or  /w  and  not  one  with  s or  z.  This  equally 
applies  to  the  coins  of  Sihtric  III.  in  Simon’s  work — 

“ The  second  type  of  this  King  has  his  head  bare  with  a sceptre  : 
and  on  the  reverse,  a short  double  cross  with  the  letters  CRVX  in  the 
angles.  The  coins  are  neatly  executed  but  the  legends  in  general  rude  ; 
the  most  perfect  bearing  the  legend  ZITIR.  DIFL  MEORVM.,  the  last  word 
being  contracted  as  we  find  on  English  coins  of  Ethelred  [see  coin  No. 
9,  Plate  I].  . . . The  third  type  of  this  prince  bears  the  King’s 

head  with  a perfect  helmet  : reverse  a long  double  cross  with  a hand  in 
one  quarter.  Of  this  type  I have  never  seen  a specimen  and  the  only 
one  published  is,  I believe,  that  given  in  Ledwich1  No.  7.  There  is  a 
possibility  that  this  coin  may  belong  to  Sihtric  IV.  The  fourth  type 
bears  the  King’s  head  with  a sort  of  cap,  reverse  a small  cross  like  that 
on  the  coin  of  Edward  the  Martyr  and  some  of  those  of  Ethelred. 
This  type  is  also  extremely  rare,  specimens  are  published  in  Simon,  No. 
26,  and  Ledwich1,  Nos.  11  and  12  [see  coin  No.  1,  Plate  I].” 

Lindsay  goes  on  to  attribute,  without  the  slightest  justification, 

1 Antiquities  of  Ireland,  by  Edward  Ledwich,  LL.D.,  2nd  Edition,  Dublin,  1804, 
pp.  2i  1-227. 
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various  coins  with  illegible  or  unintelligible  legends  to  Ifars  II.,  993. 
Anlaf  V.,  1029,  and  Sihtric  IV.,  1034.  To  Anlaf  VI.  he  gives  two  coins 
which  are  really  Danish  of  King  Svend  Kstridsen  [see  coins  Xos.  239 
and  240,  Plate  X].  He  refers  as  follows  to  the  coins  bearing  the 
names  of  Ethelrecl  and  Cnut  with  I )ublin  as  the  place  of  mintage  : — 

“ Various  con  jectures  have  been  offered  as  to  how  these  coins  came 
to  be  minted  in  Ireland  ; no  evidence  however  appears  of  these  Kings 
having  possessed  any  part  of  Ireland,  or  of  their  having  received  any 
tribute  from  it,  a circumstance  particular!)'  improbable  during  the  reign 
of  Ethelred.  The  supposition  that  part  of  the  contributions  levied  by 
the  Danes  might  have  been  sent  to  Dublin  and  there  minted  by 
moneyers  of  Ethelred,  is  more  probable,  but  has  still  nothing  more  than 
conjecture  to  support  it  ; whilst  the  probability  of  this  supposition  is 
greatly  weakened  by  the  coins  of  Cnut  bearing  the  name  of  Dublin,  to 
which  the  same  reasoning  could  not  possibly  be  applied.” 

Professor  Otto  Alcenius  of  Helsingfors  University,  Finland,  in  his 
interesting  monograph,  On  Four  Finds  of  Anglo-Saxon  Coins  in  Fin - 
land , 1894-189 7,  discusses  this  same  question  as  follows 

“The  English  coins  are  usually  accompanied  by  some  Irish  coins 
entirely  of  English  type  (usually  Ethelred),  but  the  legend  on  the 
obverse  has  the  name  SIHTRIC,  (King  of  Dublin  989-1029).  The 
reverse  has  either  the  name  of  a mint-master  and  an  Irish  town 
(usually: — F/ERMIN  MO  DYFLI)  or  is  copied  without  or  with  slight 
alteration  from  English  coins,  with  the  names  of  English  mint-masters 
and  English  towns.  The  usual  explanation  that  King  Sihtric  struck 
coins  in  some  ten  English  towns  widely  separated  does  not  seem 
acceptable;  on  the  other  hand,  it  seems  likely  that  in  Ireland,  the 
common  English  coins  were  copied,  only  altering  the  name  of  the  King 
and  leaving  the  reverse  unaltered.  We  can  explain  in  the  same  way,, 
those  coins  which,  with  the  name  of  Ethelred  or  Canute,  have  the  legend 
F/EREMIN  MO  DYFLI  or  something  similar  on  the  Reverse  ; as  neither  of 
these  Kings  could  have  had  mint-masters  in  Ireland,  which  did  not 
belong  to  England  at  that  time.  The  obverse  of  the  English  coin  has 
been  kept  unaltered,  but  the  inscription  on  the  reverse  has  been  altered 
by  the  Irish  mint-master.  Hildebrand  attributed  these  coins  to  the 
English  series  ....  amongst  these  coins  of  ^ihtric  (found  in 
Finland)  there  is  one  which  has  not  been  found  in  Sweden,  and  it  has  a 
new  mint-master’s  name,  and  a new  name  of  a town  as  far  as  Ireland  is 
concerned  ; it  has  on  the  reverse  /ELFSTAI  MQO  TOCA  ; as  we  know  that 
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this  specimen  is  copied  from  Ethelred’s  coinage,  we  looked  up  Hilde- 
brand’s book  and  found  No.  3836  with  almost  exactly-  the  same 
inscription : the  only  difference  being  that  the  names  were  correctly 
given  viz.  >£LFSTAN  who  was  mint-master  at  TOTA,  that  is  the  English 
town  TOTAN/ES  now  Totness.” 

Lindsay  s book  concludes  with  an  account  of  some  of  the  principal 
hoards  of  coins  discovered  in  Ireland  within  the  then  last  few  years, 

from  which  the  following  extracts  are  taken  : — 

# 

“ In  1833  a parcel  of  Hiberno- Danish  coins  were  found  near 
Limerick,  the  number,  I was  informed,  was  about  107  or  108,  six  of  them 
are  given  in  the  plates  of  this  work,  viz.,  Plate  II,  Nos.  37,  38,  39,40  and 
47,  and  supplement  Plate  II,  No.  42  [see  coins  Nos.  151,  152  and  153,. 
Plate  VII],  and  I believe  the  greater  part  of  the  parcel  were  similar. 
1837 : in  the  spring  of  this  year,  a large  hoard  of  silver  coins  was  dug 
up  at  Dumbrody  Abbey,  County  Wexford ; they  consisted  of  between 
1,000  and  1,100  Anglo-Saxon  coins,  mostly  of  the  Confessor,  but  includ- 
ing three  or  four  of  Harthacnut  and  several  of  Harold  I.  ; besides  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  the  hoard  consisted  of  from  200  to  300  Hibemo-Danish 
coins  of  the  nth  century  of  various  types,  but  mostly  of  the  common 
Irish  one.  ...  In  addition  to  the  discoveries  just  mentioned,  I have 
also  noticed  the  following,  the  date  or  particulars  of  which  I was  not 
able  to  ascertain  : a large  parcel  of  coins  of  Sihtric  III.  and  the  Irish 
imitations  of  the  coins  of  Ethelred,  were  found  a few  years  since  [before 
1839]  at  Clondalkin,  County  Dublin : they  were  of  that  class  which 
bears  the  word  CRVX  in  the  angles  of  a short  double  cross  on  the 
reverse  : most  of  the  varieties  of  this  hoard  will  be  found  in  Plates  I and 
III  of  this  work  ; few  of  these  coins  were  known  until  this  discovery 
[see  Coins  Nos.  9 to"  15,  Plate  I].  In  Donough  Henry  Parish,  County 
Tyrone,  was  found  in  a bag,  a small  chalice  full  of  silver  coins  of  the 
Danish  Princes,  many  of  which  are  now  in  the  collection  of  R.  C. 
Ankettel,  Esq.” 

From  this  short  summary  of  the  labours  of  Simon  and  Lindsay  it 
will  be  easily  understood  how  practically  impossible  it  is  to  follow'  these 
authors  in  their  classification  and  attribution  of  Hiberno- Danish  coins. 
I have  grave  doubts  whether  the  beautifully  executed  and  apparently 
earliest  issued  coins  which  have  been  attributed  to  Sihtric  I II.,  really 
belong  to  that  King  : there  is  scarcely  any  proof  at  all : all  we  can  say 
is  that  well  executed  silver  pennies  which  are  almost  facsimiles  of  the 
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coins  of  ^Ethelred  II.,  who  reigned  between  a.d.  979and  1016,  bear  the 
name  of  SIHTRIC ; and  that  a King  Sihtric,  who  has  been  dubbed 
Sihtric  III.  in  modern  times,  reigned  in  Dublin  from  989  to  1029,  and 
that  it  is  possible  he  may  have  employed  English  moneyers  in  Dublin 
to  issue  these  coins.  Dr.  Aquilla  Smith,  in  his  article,  The  Human 
Hand  on  Hiberno-Danish  coins,  published  in  the  N nmismatic  Chronicle, 
vol.  iii.  Series  III,  1883,  wrote— 

“The  workmanship  of  Sihtric’s  coins  is  superior  to  all  others,  and 
the  intelligible  legends  on  them  furnish  the  only  complete  evidence  of 

the  coinage  of  money  in  Dublin  by  a Hiberno-Danish  King 

Not  one  of  the  coins  represented  in  the  accompanying  plate  (ten  coins 
with  the  symbol  hand)  can  be  appropriated  with  certainty  or  even  pro- 
bability to  any  person  or  place  of  mintage,  nor  can  its  place  in  the 
chronological  series  be  fixed  with  precision.  Sihtric  III.  King  of  Dublin 
A.D.  989  to  1029  is  the  only  King  whose  coins  are  known  with  certainty.1 
The  chief  guide  for  the  chronological  arrangement  of  all  Hiberno- 
Danish  coins  after  his  time  must  be  the  consideration  of  the  varieties 
and  analogies  of  types,  when  legends  are  unintelligible  and  when 
straight  lines  are  substituted  for  letters.” 

I regret  that  we  are  still  at  the  same  stage  of  uncertainty,  perhaps 
more  so  than  twenty-eight  years  ago  when  Dr.  Aquilla  Smith  wrote  his 
paper.  We  can  only  say  that  Hiberno-Danish  coins  are  based  on 
more  or  less  servile  imitations  of  the  English  series  from  the  reign  of 
vEthelred  II.  to  that  of  William  II.,  a period  of  121  years,  and  of  the 
Danish  series  during  the  later  portion  of  this  period. 

I have  given  in  the  plates  an  illustration  of  nearly  every  variety  I 
have  been  fortunate  enough  to  examine,  and  of  which  I have  obtained 
casts,  and  the  classification  has  been  based  as  far  as  possible  on  the 
different  types  of  yEthelred  II.  and  his  successors.  Aithelred  II.  began 
his  reign  in  a.d.  979,  was  deposed  a.d.  1013,  restored  a.d.  1014,  and 
died  a.d.  1016.  The  243  varieties  have  been  grouped  for  convenience 
of  reference  into  53  classes. 

In  the  following  list  the  numbers  of  the  coins  correspond  with  those 
of  the  plates  so  that  the  references  need  not  be  repeated, 

1 I do  not  accept  this  statement. 
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Class  i.  Coins  i to  8 of  Plate  I. 

Type  of  yEthelred  II.  British  Museum  Catalogue,  Anglo-Saxon 
Series,  vol.  ii,  Type  I,  Hildebrand,  Type  A. 

No.  1.  Obverse. — Bust  to  left,  diademed  with  two  tassels  behind 
the  head.  Around,  inscription  between  two  circles  ; 4-  SIHTRCRE+DYFLH. 

Reverse. — Small  cross  pattee.  Around,  inscription  between  two 
circles;  4.  COLBRANDMOOH.  Weight,  17*5  grs.  In  the  author’s 
cabinet. 

Compare  with  Simon,  Plate  II,  26,  and  Ledwich,  11  and  12. 

A second  specimen  in  my  collection  has  the  following  legend  : 

Obverse.—*  SIHTRCRE+DYFLIM. 

Reverse. — 4*  OGDO'A'NOLVNDR  : Weight,  16  grs. 

A third  specimen  in  the  British  Museum  reads  : 

Obverse—  * SIHTRCRE+DYFLNMO 

Reverse.—*  /ELFRE’L'NMODYFLIN  Weight,  20*4  grs. 

Hildebrand  gives  in  his  Anglo-Saxon  Coins,  Stockholm,  1881,  the 
following  similar  Hiberno- Danish  coins  : 

*362.  Obverse. — 4*  /EOELRED  RE4>  ANGN 
Reverse.— 4- /ELFELM  MO  DYFELI 

363.  Obverse. — 4*  /EOELRED  RE4-  ANGN 
Reverse. — 4*  /ELFELN  MO  DIIFLIINE 

364.  Obverse.—*  EOELRMD  RE+  ANG 
Reverse. — 4*  /ELFELN  MO  DYFLIMCD 

365.  Obverse. — 4*  EOELRMD  RE4-  ANG 
Reverse. — 4-  /ELFELN  MO  DYFLIMO 

366.  Obverse—  4- EDELRERD  EX  ANGI 
Reverse. — 4*  /ELFELN  MO  DYFLIMO 

379.  Obverse. — 4*  /EOELRED  RE4*  ANGN 
Reverse. — 4*  MDREMIN  MO  DIFLN 

380.  Obverse. — 4*  /EOELRED  RE4-  ANGN 
Reverse. — 4*  NDERIIIN  MO  DYFL 

381.  Obverse. — 4-  /EDELRED  RE4*  ANGM 
Reverse. — 4*  NDREMIN  MO  DIFLN 

1 The  number  of  each  coin  in  Hildebrand  is  given  for  convenience  of  reference. 

VOL.  VI.  F 
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382.  Obverse. — 4-  /E0ELRED  REX  AN 
Reverse. — 4*  RINDVLF  M'O  DYF 

2.  Obverse. — 4*  /EHITRC  RE 4-  DYFLM 
Reverse. — 4*  /ELEFELN  MO  DYFLIM 

3.  Obverse. — 4*  SIHTRC  RE4-  DYEL 
Reverse. — 4-  /ELFELM  MO  OYFELI 

4.  Obverse. — 4 SIHTC  RE4-  DYFL 
Reverse. — 4-  /ELFELN  MO  DYFELH 

5.  Obverse. — 4*  SIHTRC  RE4-  DYFLNR 
Reverse. — 4-  /ELFELNMO  DYFLIMO 

6.  Obverse .—4-  SIHTRC  RE4*  DYFLNR 
Reverse. — 4*  /ELFELN  MO  DYFLNMO 

9.  Obverse. — 4*  SIHTRCRE4-  DYFLI 
Reverse. — 4-  /ELIELM  MO  DYFLNM 

14.  Obverse. — 4*  SIHTRC  RE4-  DIFLMN 
Reverse. — 4-  F/ENIREMIN  MO  DYFLI 

25.  Obverse. — 4*  SIHTRCRE4*  DYFLNM 
Reverse. — 4*  F/EREMIN  MO  DYFLI 

26.  Obverse .—4-  SIHTRCRE  4-  DYFLNMI 
Reverse. — 4*  F/EREMIN  MO  DYFLIN 

27.  Obverse. — 4*  SIHTRCRE4*  DYFLMNIO 
Reverse. — 4*  F/EREMIN  MO  DYFLM 

63.  Obverse. — 4-  SIHTRC  RE4-  DIFLMNIO 
Reverse. — 4*  FIERMIN  MO  DYFLN 

66.  Obverse.—^  SIHTRCRE4*  DYFLNMO 
Rci’crse. — 4*  IIDREMIN  MO  DYFLN 

67.  Obverse —4-  SIHTRCRE4-DYFLO 
Reverse. — 4-  NDREMIGLN  MO  DYFLI 

68.  Obverse. — 4*  SIHTRCRE4-DYFLM 
Reverse. — 4-  NDREMINMOYFLIN 

70.  Obverse. — 4-  SIHTRCRE4-  DYFLMI 
Reverse —4-  NDREMIOELNM  DYFLIO 

7 1.  Obverse. — 4*  SIHTRCRE4*  DYFLNM 
Reverse—  4- NDREN  MODYFLGIS 

75.  Obverse. — 4*  SIHTRCRE4-  DYFLHM 
Reverse. — 4-  OSGOT  M°OEORENV 

77.  Obverse. — 4*  ZIHTRCRE4*  DYFLM 
Reverse.— 4-  PVLSIGEMO  LEGICES 

80.  Obverse. — 4*  SIHTRCRE4*  DYFLNMO 
Reverse —4*  DGDOAN  OLVNDI 

81.  Obverse. — 4*  SIHTRCRE4*  DYFLHM 
Reverse—  4- DGDOAN  OLVNDR 
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83.  Obverse— + SIHTRCRE+DYFLNM 
Reverse.—*  DGDOANOLVNDRIH 

84.  Obverse. — + SIHTRLRE+  DYFLNMO 
Reverse.—*  DGDOANO  LVN  DYFLI 

85.  Obverse.—*  SIHTRC  RE+  DYFLNM 
Reverse.—*  DGOAN  OLVHDRN 

88.  Obverse.—*  SIHTRCRE+DYFLN 
Reverse— *\ IHLODIL  MIEGMI 

96.  Obverse. — -f  NHTRC  RE*J- 

Reverse.—*  BODERE  M°STANFO 

No.  2.  Although  this  coin  is  on  a square  flan,  it  is  a copy  of  the 
British  Museum  Catalogue , /Ethel red  II.,  Type  I,  var.  e ; Hildebrand’s 
Type  A,  var.  f.  Obverse. — Bust  to  left  dividing  legend,  hair  represented 
by  straight  lines  ending  in  pellets  without  diadem  ; or  in  the  picturesque 
language  of  Dr.  Ledwich,  “ Mr.  Simon  calls  this  helmet  a crown  : it  has 
every  appearance  of  armour  for  the  head  ; it  consists  of  a number  of 
rays,  standing  like  porcupine’s  quills  and  pointed  with  pearls.”  Reverse. 
— Small  cross  patt^e  ; around,  inscription  between  two  circles  : within 
the  inner  circle  and  attached  to  it  is  a small  beaded  crescent  with 
convexity  towards  the  cross  pattee. 

Obverse. — + IdYIIIOIOH+NI  Weight,  296  grs. 

Reverse. — * PDL0II  L4-OOIIIC  In  Mr.  P.  Carlyon-Britton’s  cabinet. 

Mr.  L.  E.  Bruun  of  Copenhagen  is  doubtful  whether  this  is  a 
Hiberno- Danish  coin. 

No.  3.  Obverse. — Large  coarse  bust  to  left  dividing  the  legend, 
a crozier- shaped  object  with  hook  turned  away  in  front,  and  a cross 
pattee  behind  the  head.  0111 11  . . . Reverse. — Similar  to  No.  1,  except 
that  the  legend  consists  of  a series  of  vertical  strokes.  Weight,  147  grs. 
A second  specimen  from  the  same  dies  weighs  i3’8  grs.,  and  two 
others  from  a different  set  of  dies  weighing  137  and  12*5  grs. 
respectively,  are  all  in  Mr.  P.  Carlyon-Britton’s  cabinet. 

No.  4.  Obverse. — Coarse  head  to  the  left  dividing  legend  of 
vertical  strokes,  with  three  pellets  on  the  neck.  Reverse. — Small  cross 
pattde  with  slipt  trefoil  springing  from  each  angle  and  with  a larger 
pellet  above  and  below  it.  Around,  inscription  of  vertical  strokes 
between  two  circles.  Weight,  1 3 *4  grs. 
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In  Mr.  L.  E.  Bruun’s  cabinet.  Compare  Duane's  Plate  to  Simon, 
No.  1 7. 

No.  5.  Obverse  is  similar  to  that  of  No.  4 but  with  larger  head. 
Reverse  is  similar  to  that  of  No.  4 but  without  the  two  larger  pellets. 
Weight,  1 1 ’2  grs.  (piece  brokert  off).  In  Mr.  L.  E.  Bruun’s  cabinet. 

No.  6.  Obverse  is  similar  to  that  of  No.  5,  but  instead  of  the  three 
pellets,  there  is  a skeleton  hand  on  the  neck,  with  the  club-shaped  ends 
of  the  fingers  directed  upwards.  Reverse  is  similar  to  that  of  No.  5, 
but  with  the  three  pellets  of  each  trefoil  more  separated.  Weight, 
io‘2  grs.  In  the  Royal  Irish  Academy’s  cabinet. 

No.  7.  Obverse  is  similar  to  that  of  No.  3.  Reverse  is  also  similar 
to  that  of  No.  3 but  with  a trefoil  of  three  pellets  on  one  side  of  the 
central  cross  patt6e,  and  two  small  crescents  enclosing  three  pellets  on 
the  opposite  side.  Weight,  9 grs.  In  Mr.  L.  E.  Bruun’s  cabinet. 

No.  8.  Obverse  has  extremely  coarse  head  to  the  right  dividing 
legend  of  a series  of  vertical  strokes.  Reverse  is  similar  to  that  of  No.  3, 
Weight.  67  grs.  In  Mr.  L.  E.  Bruun's  cabinet. 


Class  2.  Coins  9 to  15  of  Platk  I. 

Type  of  /Ethel  red  II.,  British  Museum  Catalogue , Type  1 1 1,  var.  a ; 
Hildebrand,  Type  C. 

No.  9.  Obverse. — Bust  to  left,  diademed  ; in  front  of  bust,  sceptre 
cross  pommee  ; inscription  between  two  circles,  + ZTlREDxREFL’  ‘Ox. 
Reverse. — Short  cross  voided,  with  pellet  in  the  centre:  in  the  angles 
CRV+  ; around,  inscription  between  two  circles,  4.  FAZTOLO-I LFM E : 
Weight,  247  grs.  A second  specimen  from  the  same  dies  weighs 
2 1 grs. : both  in  the  author’s  cabinet.  Compare  with  Lindsay’s 
Plate  I,  4.  The  next  example,  in  the  British  Museum,  which  weighs 
27  8 grs.  may  be  cast : 

Obverse .— + ZITIRDIxLCMMcOX 
Reverse— REOLECEO-DLFME 
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The  following  six  specimens  are  in  Mr.  P.  Carlyon-Britton’s 
cabinet : 


Obverse.—*  SITLRxDIFLME  : cOX 
Reverse.—*  FAZTOL’O— DIFLM/E 

Weight,  22*3  grs. 

Obverse.—*  SITIRDIxFLtVI  ILdDX 
Reverse.—*  /FAZTOLFO-DLM  • 

Weight,  20*9  grs. 

Obverse. — + vANEEjMDxIhEROx 
Reverse.—  + OAIRLn_OIFAND 

Weight,  21*8  grs. 

Obverse.—*  YD  -R  xEIFLIIMMHO 
Reverse.—*  ARCETELO-DIFLMEI 

Weight,  24-5  grs. 

Obverse. — Very  poor  specimen. 
Reverse.—*  LIOELFO-DILFIMEII 

Weight,  23  grs. 

Obverse.—*  P3IIOLOII+  30 
Reverse.—*  EPAOEVIIOV-IH  • 

Weight,  28  8 grs. 

This  last  coin  is  of  extremely  coarse  workmanship,  and  there  is 
another  specimen  apparently  from  the  same  dies  in  the  British  Museum 
weighing  only  23^2  grs.  Mr.  L.  E.  Bruun  is  inclined  to  believe  it  to 
be  Norwegian  or  Danish. 

No.  10.  Obverse  is  similar  to  that  of  No.  9 but  the  staff  of  the 
sceptre  is  bent  at  an  acute  angle.  Reverse  is  similar  to  that  of  No.  9 
except  that  a G has  replaced  the  R in  CRV+  and  that  each  of  these 
letters  has  two  pellets,  one  on  each  side. 

Obverse. — + lEOHEAHOEftEIIDE  Weight,  2 7 8 grs. 

Reverse. — + MEIIfiE0MEII3IB0  In  the  British  Museum. 

No.  1 1 is  very  similar  to  No.  9 but  the  letters  of  the  CRVX  on  the 
reverse  are  retrograde  : very  coarse  and  clumsy  workmanship. 

Obverse. — XHLIfcir.RIGVS =GM  Weight,  18  3 grs. 

Reverse. — X-D333MAS0dH  In  Mr.  P.  Carlyon-Britton’s  cabinet. 

No.  12.  Obverse  has  a large  and  barbarously  executed  head  to  the 
left  with  fillet,  surrounded  by  a legend  of  vertical  strokes.  The  reverse 
is  similar  to  that  of  No.  9 with  the  R of  CRVX  replaced  by  a G : the 
legend  consists  of  upright  strokes.  Weight  I3'2  grs.  Compare  with 
Simon’s  Plate  I,  14.  In  Mr.  P.  Carlyon-Britton’s  cabinet. 

No.  1 3 corresponds  with  the  British  Museum  Catalogue , /Ethel  red  II. 
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Type  III,  var.  b ; Hildebrand,  Type  C,  var.  c.  Obverse  has  the  bust 
to  the  right  with  sceptre,  cross  pomm^e,  in  front : around,  inscription 
between  two  circles,  + ZITIR-DIFLIMMELXX.  Reverse  is  like  that  of  No.  9, 
4*  AZEFTELGr  DIFLME.  Weight,  22  grs.  (1-42  gramme).  In  the 
Stockholm  Museum. 

No.  14  is  placed  here  on  account  of  its  reverse  which  is  similar  to 
that  of  No.  9 ; the  C and  X of  the  CRVX  are  opposite  each  other  while 
the  R and  V are  rather  indistinct ; the  legend  consists  of  five  vertical 
strokes  in  each  quarter.  The  obverse  has  a large  cross  patt^e  with  a 
short  bar  in  two  opposite  angles  ; there  is  no  inner  circle  and  the  legend 
is  composed  of  twenty  vertical  strokes.  Weight  1 4*  1 grs.  In  Mr. 
P.  Carl  yon- Britton’s  cabinet.  Compare  with  Simon’s  Plate  VIII,  163. 

No.  15  is  a mule  on  a square  flan  with  the  obverse  of  No.  2 and 
the  reverse  of  No.  9. 

Obverse.—*  EOIIPEDIIENINLO 
Reverse.—*  RFEENMONATNAI 

It  is  remarkable  for  its  great  weight  of  40^5  grs.  In 
Mr.  P.  Carlyon-Britton’s  cabinet. 

Class  3.  Coins  16  to  25  ok  Plates  I and  II. 

Type  of  /Ethel red  II.  British  Museum  Catalogue , Type  IV, 
var.  a ; Hildebrand,  Type  D.  There  are  no  symbols  on  the  bust  or 
in  the  quarters  of  the  reverse,  except  the  reverse  of  No.  25. 

No.  16.  Obverse. — Bust  to  the  left  without  diadem,  the  hair  being 
represented  by  diverging  straight  lines  ending  in  pearls  or  pellets  ; there 
is  a large  detached  pellet  at  the  nape  of  the  neck  ; the  legend  is  divided 
by  the  bust  ; * SIHTRCRE4-DYFLNM.  Reverse. — Long  cross  voided  with 
pellet  in  the  centre  : each  limb  terminating  in  three  crescents  ; around, 
inscription  with  outer  beaded  circle  : *?/E  REMI  NM0  DYFLI. 

Whenever  the  reverse  of  a coin  has  four  quarters  formed  by  a cross 
so  that  the  inscription  can  be  divided  into  four  portions,  it  has  been 
indicated  throughout  this  paper  by  the  reverse  legend  being  divided  by 
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three  vacant  spaces,  i.e.,  the  letters  are  given  in  four  distinct  groups  as 
in  this  coin.  Weight,  22  grs.  In  the  British  Museum. 

There  are  numerous  varying  legends,  viz. : 

Obverse.—*  SIHTRICRE+  DYFLM 

Reverse. — +FVE  REMI  NM'0  DYFLI  Weight,  I9'i  grs.  In  the 

author’s  cabinet. 

Obverse.—*  SIHTRCRE+OYFLM 

Reverse. — +FVE  NEMI  NM0  -DYHI  Weight,  221  grs.  In  the 

author’s  cabinet. 

Obverse.—*  SIHTRLRExDYFLMII 

Reverse. — +FVE  REMt  WMI0  DCELI  Weight,  214  grs.  In  Mr.  P. 

Carlyon-Britton’s  cabinet. 

Obverse.—*  SIHTRID  LVNVMj  DYFL 

Reverse. — + GO  DPIH  EMI0  PIMT  Weight,  23  4 grs.  (152  gramme). 
In  the  Stockholm  Museum. 

The  obverse  legend  of  this  coin  is  interesting  in  having  the  Danish 
word  for  king,  CVNVNC  instead  of  REX. 

Obverse.—*  SIHTRILRE+  DYFM 

Reverse. — +F- M0E  OFRI  Weight,  214  grs.  In  Mr.  P. 

Carlyon-Britton’s  cabinet. 

Hildebrand  gives  the  following  legends  in  his  book  : 

X.  Obverse.— *<> IHTRCRE+  DYFLNI. 

Reverse. — 4<  GIODPINE  M O DEOR. 

1 5.  Obverse.—*  SIHTRCRE+DYFLIN. 

Reverse.—*  F/EIREMINMODYFLI. 

16.  Obverse.—*  SIHTRC  RE+  DYFLMNO 
Reverse.—*  F/EIRE  MINMO  DYFLI 

1 7.  Obverse. — 4*  SIHTRCRE+DYFLNI 
Reverse.—*  F/EMENLNODIEM 

18.  Obverse.—*  SIHTRLRE+DYFII 
Reverse.—*  F/EMENMNODYIM 

19.  Obverse.—*  SIHTRCRE+  DYFLIN 
Reverse.—*  F/ENEMIN  MODYEM 

20.  Obverse.—*  SIHTRCRE+DYFLIN 
Reverse.—*  F/ENEMINMODYFLI 

21.  Obverse. — * SIHTRCRE+DYFII 
Reverse.—*  F/ENEMINMODYFLI 
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22.  Obverse.—*  SIHTRCRE+DYFLN 
Reverse.—*  F/ENEMINMODYFLI 

23.  Obverse.—*  SIHTRICRE+DYFM 
Reverse.—*  F/ENMEONMDYFI 

24.  Obverse.—*  SIHTRICRE+DYFLIN 
Reverse.—*  F/EREMANMODYFLI 

60.  Obverse.—*  SIHTRCRE+DYFLIN 
Reverse.—*  F/ERENINMODYMI 

61.  Obverse. — + HUTCNE+NDIIH  Two  pellets  in  front  of  face. 
Reverse.—*  F/ERIIIMNONFIN 

65.  Obverse.—*  SIHTRICRE+  DYFLIN 
Reverse.—*  GOLDSTEGNMCODYFLI 

72.  Obverse.—*  SIHTRCRE+DYFLNI 
Reverse.--*  SIELOOYFLNIEIMTN 

76.  Obverse.—*  SIHTRCRE+DYFLMI 
Reverse.—*  STEORCERMIEOFR 

78.  Obverse.—*  SIHTRCRE+DYFLNMO 
Reverse.—*  OSCVHM^OLINO 

79.  Obverse.—*  SISHTRICDIFLINE 
Reverse.—*  ZTEINBITONLINC 

86.  Obverse.—*  SIHTRCRE+  DYFLNM 
Reverse.—*  GIODMANMOLVNI 

87.  Obverse.—*  SIHTRCRE+EDYELM 
Reverse.—*  LYFINCMCOLVND 

89.  Obverse.—*  SIHTRCRE+DYFLNI 
Reverse.—*  LEIFOOOMOOON 

90.  Obverse.—*  Z1HTRICCNVT/EL 
Reverse.—*  ►VLFHNEM'OONOXN 

91.  Obverse.—*  SIHTRCRE+DYFLNM 
Reverse.—*  BIRHTIODMcORINI 

92.  Obverse.—*  SIHTRCRE+DYFLNM 
Reverse.—*  BYRHTIODM  ORINI 

93.  Obverse.—*  SIHTRCREX  DYFLIN 
Reverse.—*  BYRHTIOOM  LORINI 

94.  Obverse.—*  SIHTRCREXDYFLNIM 
Reverse.—*  BYRHTIO€>McORINI 

95.  Obverse.—*  SIHTRCRE+OYFLMNO 
Reverse.—*  BYRMTIOCMORMN 

97.  Obverse.—*  SIHTRCRE+DYFLNI 
Reverse.—*  GODLEOI>McOSTAN 

98.  Obverse.—*  SIHTRCRE+DYFN 
Reverse.—*  GOIPINE  M20  HLTI 
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99.  Obverse. — 4*  SIHTRIL  LVNVIGDYN 
Reverse. —4*  BYRHTM  ERM  fl  MN 
IOO.  Obverse.—*  SIHTRIL  LVNVNGDYFL 
Reverse.—*  GODPINEM'OMNT 

1.  Obverse. — 4-  SISIGRE+AIGLSIO 
Reverse.—*  F/EREMN  McODYFLI 

2.  Obverse.—*  SISIGRE+AIGLSIO 

Reverse. — 4*  STIRLARM-0 

3.  Obverse. — * SISIGRE+AIGLSIO 
Reverse.—*  VNNVLFMO  EOFR 

Another  series  of  legends  of  the  same  type  have  /Ethelred  II.’s 
name  on  the  obverse  with  the  Dublin  moneyer’s  name  on  the  reverse ; 
they  are  : 

Obverse. — 4*  '/EOELREGRE+AIG'O 

Reverse.—*  F/E  REMI  NMO  DYFLI  Weight,  24  8 grs.  In  the 
author’s  cabinet. 


Another  from  the  same  dies  is  in  Mr.  P.  Carlyon- Britton’s  cabinet 
and  weighs  21  grs.  The  following  are  in  Hildebrand’s  book  : 


367.  Obverse.—*  /EDELR/EDREXAN 
Reverse.—*  EDRILMODYF 

372.  Obverse. — * /E-DELR/EDREXAIGIO 
Reverse.—*  F/EREMINM  ODYFL 

373.  Obverse. — + /EGELR/EDREXANGLOV 
Reverse.—*  F/EREMINMODYFL 

375.  Obverse.—*  /EDELR/EDREXAN BO 
Reverse.—*  F/EREMINM  ODYFLI 


377.  Obverse. — 4-  /EDELRE+  AIGLMIOI 
Reverse.—*  F/EREMNMODYFLI 


So  far  we  have  had  decipherable  legends,  we  now  come  to  a series 
of  blundered  and  unintelligible  inscriptions. 

Obverse. — OCLDLOIIODOXI 

Reverse. — 14*13  L’30  4-NF  DLO  Two  specimens  in  Mr.  P.  Carlyon 
Britton’s  cabinet  weighing  24  6 and  2V2  grs.  respectively. 
Obverse. — 0LIDLMOREF:  14*: 

Reverse. — OID  UIV.  301  .NLI  Weight,  26  grs.  (r68  gramme).  The 
Helsingfors  Museum,  found  at  Reso  in  1834. 
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Obverse—  L0+EOPLI+OMLE0 

Reverse. — +LF  OF  DA  NT  Weight,  209  grs. 

Obverse. — OCPLDEO+LEOFI 

Reverse. — 111+  Iktll  DN  &l£  Weight,  19  grs. 

Obverse. — OOFIII 

Reverse. — + 01  E0  1+  IOF  Weight,  25  8 grs.  The  above  three  in 
Mr.  P.  Carlyon-Britton’s  cabinet. 

Obverse.— -FECIOIGR-EIIMOxI 

Reverse. — +01  EAT  LI 6 0 LEO  Weight,  268  grs.  In  the  author’s 
cabinet. 

Obverse.— ^ rCibCLMW/l+DO 

Reverse. — :0+0  IILI llll  Weight,  26  5 grs.  (171  gramme).  In 

Helsingfors  Museum,  found  at  Reso,  1834. 

No.  17.  The  obverse  has  a smaller  head,  the  usual  indication  of 
the  hair  by  straight  lines  being  replaced  by  a peculiarly  beaded  helmet 
with  peak  ; otherwise  similar  to  No.  16. 

Obverse. — nBDTIVOCDHF 

Reverse. — +L-8  HIO  RT  OHI  Weight,  298  grs.  In  the  author’s 
cabinet. 

There  is  another  specimen  from  the  same  dies  in  the  cabinet  of 
Mr.  L.  E.  Bruun,  who  believes  it  to  be  Danish  or  Norwegian. 

No.  18  is  like  No.  16,  but  is  on  a square  flan  ; it  has  the  extra- 
ordinary weight  of  58'4  grs. 

Obverse. — LO+EOPLI+OMLCO 
Reverse.— +E0  LPL  0LF  UNO 

This  is  in  Mr.  P.  Carlyon-Britton’s  cabinet  which  contains  the  two 
following  similar  coins  : 

Obverse. — + T H3I0+TCE:0+ 

Reverse. — 0EL  ITOI  LF"  FE+  Weight,  48  5 grs. 

Obverse. — OELPrOLPMDLH 

Reverse. — + 01  LM  OEL  CPL  On  a flan  of  seven  sides.  Weight, 
37'4  grs- 

A fourth  specimen,  like  the  first  two,  is  in  the  Helsingfors  Museum 
and  was  found  at  Reso,  in  1834. 

Obverse. — OE-0IIOEOD  POPI 

Reverse. — + III  OIP  +111  0DI  Weight,  37  grs.  (2  40  grammes). 
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No.  19.  Obverse  is  similar  to  No.  16  with  the  addition  of  a pellet 
opposite  the  forehead  and  a figure  like  an  inverted  Y at  the  nape  of 
the  neck.  + SIHTRCRED+DYMNO.  Reverse  is  like  that  of  No.  16; 
4-F7E  MEN  MN0  DIEM.  Weight,  23  8 grs.  In  the  author’s  cabinet. 

No.  20  is  similar  to  No.  16  with  the  addition  of  a V above  the 
pellet  at  the  nape  of  the  neck. 

Obverse. — + SIHTRICCVHVIDDYFL 

Reverse. — + BYR  HIME  RMQ  ODIN  Weights,  23  3 grs.  (1*51  gramme) 
and  23*4  grs.  (1*52  gramme),  both  from  same  dies  and  in 
Stockholm  Museum. 

No.  21  is  similar  to  No.  16  with  the  addition  of  a crozier- shaped 
figure  behind  the  neck,  with  crook  turned  towards  the  bust. 

Obverse.—*  SIHTRCREDxDMN 

Reverse. — + /EIL  RINE  III0L  VND  Weight,  197  grs.  In  the  author’s 
cabinet. 

No.  22  is  similar  to  No.  16  with  the  addition  behind  the  neck  of  a 
large  pellet  surrounded  by  numerous  small  pellets. 

Obverse.—*  SIHTRCRE+EDYELII 

Reverse. — +LYF  INC  MI0L  VND  Weight,  18  5 grs.  (1*25  gramme). 
In  the  Stockholm  Museum. 

No.  23  is  similar  to  No.  16  with  the  addition  behind  the  neck  of  a 
cross  pattde  with  a pellet  above  and  below  it. 

Obverse.—*  NITRCRE+NFNH 

Reverse. — +ME  INE  NY0  NEI  Weight,  13  2 grs.  The  Royal  Irish 
Academy’s  cabinet. 

No.  24  is  similar  to  No.  16  with  the  addition  of  an  annulet  at  the 
nape  of  the  neck. 

Obverse.—*  /EDELRE+ANCMENI 

Reverse. — + F7E  Ml'EN  MM0  DYEN  Weight,  17  8 grs.  In  the  British 
Museum. 

No.  25  is  similar  to  No.  26  with  a large  pellet  in  one  of  the 
quarters  of  the  reverse. 

Obverse.—*  DEPYEPEXAPEGO 

Reverse. — + DC  EIW  DOC  M0I  Weight,  29  8 grs.  (1*9  grammes).  In 
the  Stockholm  Museum. 
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Class  4.  Coins  26  to  30  of  Plate  II. 

Type  of  /Lthelred  II.,  British  Museum  Catalogue , Type  IV, 
var.  a;  Hildebrand’s  Type  D.  Without  and  with  symbols  on  the 
neck  of  the  bust  and  on  the  reverse  ; the  so-called  Thymris  coinage. 

No.  26  is  a rare  variety  which  has  been  attributed  by  Simon  and 
Lindsay  without  the  slightest  foundation  to  a Donald  King  of  Monaghan. 
It  is  similar  to  No.  16  except  for  the  legend  on  the  obverse,  and  it  and 
the  following  ten  coins  are  classified  by  Hildebrand  as  the  coinage  of 
King  Thymn,  although  nothing  is  known  of  him  except  by  these 
coins. 

Obverse.—*  DYMNROE+MNEDE 

Reverse.—*  FIE  NEMI  NM0  DIMI  Weight,  21  grs.  In  Mr.  L.  E. 

Bruun’s  cabinet. 

Hildebrand  gives  the  following  list  of  these  coins  : 

I.  Obverse.—*  0YMNROE+MNEM 
Reverse.—*  /EOLRNIEMCOGROI 

3.  Obverse.—*  -DYMNROE+MNEGHM 
Reverse.—*  EMIRNIEMIDIMNO 

4.  Obverse. — * 0YMNROE+MNEGMI 
Reverse.—*  EMIRNIEMIOIMN0 

5.  Obverse.—*  -DYMNROE+MNEGM 
Reverse.—*  EMIRNIEMIOLVND 

8.  Obverse.—*  0YMNROE+MNEGMI 
Reverse.—*  F/EMIENMNODYEM 

9.  Obverse.—*  DYMNROE+MEGISNM 
Reverse.—*  F/EMENIMNO0IEM 

10.  Obverse.—*  DYMNROE+MNEGMI 
Reverse.—*  F/ENEMINM°0€>YEN 

II.  Obverse. — + 0YMNROE+MNEGMI 
Reverse.—*  F/EREMINMODYFLI 

13.  Obverse. — F 0MNROE0ERMNO 
Reverse. — LEIFSTEMNOSEMI 

14.  Obverse. — + 0YMN 

Reverse. — VLFE  - - - - Fragment. 

The  following  coin  is  similar  to  No.  22  but  has  Thymn’s 
legend  : 
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Obverse. — + OYMNROE+MNEGII 

Reverse. — 4*  EMI  RNIE  MIOI  .VND  Weight,  18  4 grs.  In  the  author’s 
cabinet. 

Compare  with  Duane’s  Plate  to  Simon,  1. 

No.  27  is  very  similar  to  the  last  described  coin,  with  the  addition 
of  a small  cross  boton^e  in  one  quarter  of  the  reverse. 

Obverse.—*  DYMNR0E+IIMEDII 

Reverse. — 4*  EMI  RNIE  MIOI  VND  Weight,  194  grs.  In  the  British 
Museum. 

No.  28  is  similar  to  No.  26  but  with  three  widely  separated  pellets 
on  the  king’s  neck,  and  there  is  a V-shaped  figure  composed  of  three 
pellets  joined,  behind  the  neck,  the  point  of  the  V being  directed 
towards  the  bust.  On  the  reverse  there  are  two  small  crosses  boton^es 
in  opposite  angles  of  the  cross. 

Obverse.—*  OYMNR0E+MNEG.MI 

Reverse. — + FVE  MEMI  NM0  DYFL  Weight,  20 '6  grs.  In  the  author’s 
cabinet. 

There  is  a very  similar  coin  in  the  Stockholm  Museum  which 
weighs  i8’4  grs.  (ri8  gramme). 

No.  29  is  similar  to  No.  26  with  an  object,  somewhat  like  a bow 
and  arrow  without  the  string,  behind  the  neck  : the  tip  of  the  arrow  is 
directed  upwards  and  ends  in  a pellet. 

Obverse.—*  DYMNROE+MNEGI 

Reverse. — * EMI  RNIE  MI0I  MND  Weight,  20  8 grs.  ( x *3 5 gramme). 
In  the  Stockholm  Museum. 

■ There  is  a second  specimen  in  the  Stockholm  Museum  with  a 
variation  of  the  reverse  legend  as  follows  : 

* EMI  RNIE  OMN  0VIL  Weight,  17  8 grs.  (r  14  gramme). 

In  the  Copenhagen  Museum  is  an  almost  exact  copy  of  No.  29, 
probably  from  the  same  dies,  which  weighs  21  grs.  ( 1 *37  gramme). 

No.  30  differs  from  No.  29  in  the  figure  behind  the  head  being 
more  like  an  anchor,  or  if  it  is  meant  for  a bow  and  arrow,  the  head  of 
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the  latter  does  not  project  beyond  the  former  : this  figure  terminates 
below  in  a pellet. 

Obverse.—*  DMNROE0ERIINO 

Reverse. — 4- LEE  FSTE  MN0  SEMI  Weight,  20  grs.  (1*3  gramme). 
In  the  Stockholm  Museum. 


Class  5.  Coins  31  to  34  ok  Plate  II. 

Type  of  /Ethelred  I I.,  British  Museum  Catalogue,  Type  IV,  var.  a ; 
Hildebrand,  Type  D.  With  symbols  on  the  neck  of  the  bust  but 
without  symbols  in  the  quarters  of  the  reverse. 

No.  31  brings  us  back  to  the  Sihtric  coins.  It  is  similar  to  No.  16 
but  has  a pellet  on  the  king’s  neck. 

Obverse.—*  SIHTRICRE+DYFLIM 

Reverse. — 4*  FVE  REMI  NM0  DYFLI  Weight,  18  5 grs.  (l-22  grammes). 
In  the  Stockholm  Museum. 

No.  32  is  similar  to  No.  16,  with  a plain  cross  opposite  the  kings 
face  and  another  plain  cross  on  the  neck,  with  a pellet  behind  the  head. 

Obverse. — 4*  /EDELRECRE+AI0 

Reverse. — 4-  F'/E  NEMI  NMI0  DYFLI  Weight,  20  9 grs.  In  the  British 
Museum. 

There  is  a similar  coin  in  Mr.  P.  Carlyon- Britton’s  cabinet  weighing 
2 2 '2  grs.  Compare  Simon’s  Plate  II,  29. 

No.  33  is  similar  to  No.  16,  but  there  is  a cross-Calvary  with  a 
small  pellet  below  it,  in  front  of  the  king’s  face.  In  addition  there  is 
a large  pellet  on  the  neck  and  another  behind  it. 

Obverse.—*  N RLRE+NFHM 

Reverse. — 4-  I - - IE NIY0 Weight,  19  grs.  In  the  Royal 

Irish  Academy’s  cabinet. 

No.  34  weighs  less  than  one-half  of  No.  16,  to  which  it  is  similar 
except  for  a cross  pattee  on  the  king’s  neck,  and  a quatrefoil  of  four 
pellets  behind  his  head. 

Obverse— o°o  llllllllll  <#>  DIIIF 

Reverse.—*  IIIO  Hill  L4IL  =HL  Weight,  8 grs.  In  Mr.  L.  E.  Bruun’s 
cabinet. 
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Class  6.  Coins  35  to  49  of  Plate  II. 

Type  of  /Ethelred  1 1.,  British  Museum  Catalogue,  Type  IV,  var.  a ; 
Hildebrand,  Type  D.  No  symbols  on  the  neck  of  the  bust  but  with 
one  or  more  pellets  in  each  quarter  of  the  reverse. 

No.  35  differs  from  No.  16  in  having  a cross  pattee  behind  the 
king’s  head,  and  a small  pellet  in  each  quarter  of  the  reverse.  There 
is  also  a pellet  in  the  central  crescent  at  the  extremity  of  each  arm  of 
the  voided  cross. 

Obverse.—*  SIHTRCRE+DYFLM 

Reverse. — +SIV  LTM0  DIFLI  NAM  Weight,  20'9  grs.  In  the  author’s 
cabinet. 

The  following  are  also  in  the  same  cabinet : 

Obverse.—*  SIHTRLRE+OIFIMIL 

Reverse. — * N/E  IIEI3  DILIb  0IEL  Weight,  197  grs. 

Obverse.—  A YFIHTRHRExDI 

Reverse. — + F/E  REMI  NM0  DYFLI  Weight,  22  7 grs. 

Obverse.—*  SIHTRLRE+DYFLO 

Reverse. — + STE  NGM  0DYF  LINR  Weight,  16  3 grs.  (chipped) 

The  following  similar  coins  with  varying  legends  are  in 
Mr.  P.  Carlyon-  Britton’s  cabinet : 

Obverse.—*  SIHTRCRE+DYFLMI 

Reverse.—*  STE  NGM  ODYF  LYNI  Weight,  19  3 grs. 

Obverse.—*  SIHTRCRE+DIFL 

Reverse. — + SMI  REN  MHO  LIEU  Weight,  17  6 grs. 

Obverse.—*  SIHTRCRE+DYFLI 

Reverse. — * F/E  REMI  NMI0  DYFLI  Weight,  2 19  grs. 

Obverse.—*  SIHTRLRE+DYFLNI 

Reverse. — 4*  F/E  REMI  NH0  0YFU  Weight,  1 9'  1 grs.  Another  speci- 
men in  the  British  Museum  weighs  213  grs. 

Hildebrand  gives  also  the  following  of  the  same  type  : 

36.  Obverse.—*  SIHTRCRE+DYFL 
Reverse.—*  F/EREMINM°ODYFLI 

37.  Obverse.—*  SIHTRCRE+DYFLI 
Reverse.—*  F/EREMINMODYFL! 
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38.  Obverse + SIHTRLRE+DYFINI 
Reverse.—*  F/EREMINM°ODYFLI 

39.  Obverse.—*  SIHTRICRE+DYFLMN 
Reverse.—*  F/EREMINM’ODYFLI 

40.  Obverse.—*  SIHTRICRE+DYFLI 
Reverse.—*  F/EREMINM’ODYFLI 

41.  Obverse. — + ZIHTRERE+DYFLINC 
Reverse.—*  F/EREMIN  MODYFLI 

42.  Obverse.—*  SIHTRICREXDYFLM 
Reverse.—*  F/ERENINMODYFLI 

43.  Obverse.—*  SIHTRCREXDYFLM 
Reverse.—*  F/EREMINMODYFLI 

44.  Obverse.—*  SIHTRCREXDYFLMI 
Reverse.—*  F/EREMINMsODYFLI 

56.  Obverse.—*  SIHTRCRE+DYFLM 
Reverse.—*  F/EREMINMODYILI 

57.  Obverse. — + INTRCRE+LIENC 
Reverse.—*  F/EREMINMODYFI 

58.  Obverse.—*  SINTRCRE  DM 
Reverse.—*  F/EREMNMODYFL 

59.  Obverse.—*  SIHTRCRE+DYFLIN 
Reverse.—*  F/EREMNMODYFL 

62.  Obverse.—*  NITRCRE+NDN 
Reverse.—*  F/ERNENFODNII 

69.  Obverse.—*  IHITRCRE+DYFLI 
Reverse.—*  NDREMINMODYFN 

73.  Obverse.—*  SIHTRCRE+DYFLM 
Reverse. — + SIVLTMODIFLINAM 

74.  Obverse.—*  SIHTRCRE+DYFLM 
Reverse.—*  STENGMODYFLINR 

No.  36  has  a small  additional  cusp  at  the  end  of  the  upper 
extremity  of  the  cross  patt£e  behind  the  king’s  head  ; otherwise  it  is 
similar  to  No.  35  except  that  there  is  no  pellet  in  the  centre  of  the 
voided  cross  on  the  reverse,  nor  in  the  central  large  crescent  at  the 
extremity  of  each  of  its  arms. 

Obverse.—*  SIHTRLRE+DYFLM0 

Reverse. — 4*  STE  NGM  ODYF  LINR  Weight,  219  grs.  In  the  author’s 
cabinet. 

Exactly  similar  coins  are  in  the  British  Museum  weighing  207  grs., 
and  in  the  Stockholm  Museum  weighing  18*5  grs.  (1*25  gramme). 
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Another  similar  specimen,  except  that  it  has  a pellet  in  the  centre  of  the 
voided  cross  on  the  reverse,  is  in  Mr.  P.  Carlyon- Britton’s  cabinet  with 
this  legend. 

Obverse. — + SIHTRERE4-DYFL 

Reverse.—*  F/E  REMI  NM0  DYFLI  Weight,  20  5 grs. 

No.  37  differs  from  No.  35  in  having  a pellet  above  and  below  the 
cross  patt^e  behind  the  king’s  bust,  as  in  No.  23. 

Obverse.—*  INTRCRE+IIEril 

Reverse. — 4*  F/E  REM  MM0  DIFI  Weight,  18  2 grs.  (118  gramme). 
In  the  Stockholm  Museum. 

No.  38  is  similar  to  No.  35  except  in  having  the  pellets  duplicated 
in  two  adjacent  quarters  of  the  reverse. 

Obverse.—*  IWTRCRE+IDFHI 

Reverse. — 0QQ  0:QM  0QN  MYI4-  Weight,  14  2 grs.  In  the  author’s 
cabinet. 

No.  39  is  similar  to  No.  35  but  a cross  botonee  replaces  the 
cross  pattee  behind  the  king’s  head. 

Obverse.—*  SIHTRCRE+DYFLM 

Reverse.—*  FvE  REMh  NM  O DYFLI  Weight,  22  6 grs. 

This  coin  as  well  as  the  following  three  similar  specimens  are  in 
the  author’s  cabinet : 

Obverse.—*  SIHTRCRE+DYFLMI 

Reverse. — * CA  RMN  ODYF  LINR  Weight,  20  4 grs. 

Obverse.—*  SIHTRCRE+OYFLMN 

Reverse. — 4*  GO  DRIC  MN0  DYFLI  Weight,  22  grs. 

Obverse.—*  SIHTRCRE+DYFLM: 

Reverse. — * F/E  REMI  NMO  DYHI  Weight,  19  7 grs. 

No.  40  is  similar  to  No.  39  with  the  addition  of  three  pellets 
behind  the  king’s  head,  above  the  cross  botonee. 

Obverse.— * MITRCRE4-NDN 

Reverse. — 4*  F/E  RME  NFO  DH4I  Weight,  17  2 grs.  ( v 12  gramme).  In 
the  Stockholm  Museum. 
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No.  41  is  similar  to  39,  with  the  addition  of  one  pellet  in  front  of 
the  king’s  face,  and  an  additional  pellet  in  one  of  the  quarters  of  the 
reverse. 

Obverse. —4*  INTRERE+NFIH 

Reverse. — 4*  FM  IFIMC  IIV0  D’IN  Weight,  14  9 grs.  In  the  author’s 
cabinet. 

A second  specimen  has  a different  legend. 

Obverse  — MNTRCRE+IIHI- 

Reverse. — 4- HEI  RNEI  11(10  IEIT  Weight,  13  3 grs.  In  the  author’s 
cabinet. 

No.  42  differs  from  No.  41  in  having  two  pellets  in  front  of  the 
king’s  face  and  the  pellets  on  the  reverse  increased  to  three  in  two 
opposite  quarters,  and  to  two  in  the  third  quarter. 

Obverse.— 4-  H -MTRCRE4-HYM 

Reverse. — 4*  IFIE  RIEL  HN0  DHH  Weight,  18  4 grs.  In  the  author’s 
cabinet. 

No.  43  is  similar  to  No.  35  with  a pyramid  of  three  pellets 
replacing  the  cross  patt^e  behind  the  king’s  head  and  with  two  pellets 
in  two  adjacent  quarters  of  the  reverse. 

Obverse. — HMCRCRI"  4-DHN 

Reverse. — 4-  UN  HRH  I'O  DIFI  Weight,  104  grs.  In  the  author’s  cabinet. 

No.  44  is  similar  to  No.  35  with  a peculiar  beaded  annulet  enclosing 
pellet  with  vertical  handle  above  it,  replacing  the  cross  patt^e  behind 
the  neck. 

Obverse—  4-  IMTRILRE4'MDN 

Reverse. — 4*  FIE  RIME  IIMU  Nil  Weight,  167  grs.  In  Mr.  P.  Carlyon- 
Britton’s  cabinet. 

No.  45  only  differs  from  No.  35  in  having  an  unbarred  A instead 
of  a cross  patt^e  behind  the  king’s  neck. 

Obverse.— + SIHTRCRE4-DYFL 

Rei'erse. — 4-  STI  REIR  NM0  DYFLI'  Weight,  19  grs.  In  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy’s  cabinet. 

A similar  coin  in  the  British  Museum  weighs  23  grs. 
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No.  46  is  like  No.  45,  but  the  unbarred  a is  inverted  behind  the 
neck. 

Obverse.—*  SIHTRCRE+DYI" 

Reverse. — *F/E  REM  NM0  DYFL  Weight,  16  grs.  In  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy’s  cabinet. 

No.  47  is  similar  to  No.  45,  but  the  unbarred  A is  placed  in  front 
of  the  king’s  face. 

Obverse.— +HN NDII 

Reverse. — +NC  RFD  UNO  Dllll  Weight,  147  grs.  In  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy’s  cabinet. 

No.  48  is  similar  to  No.  35,  with  a reversed  letter  S instead  of  the 
cross  patt^e  behind  the  neck,  and  with  the  letter  Y in  front  of  the 
face. 

Obverse.—*  SIHTRCRE+DYFI 

Reverse. — + F/E  REM  NMO  DYFL'  Weight,  19  5 grs.  In  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy’s  cabinet. 

No.  49  differs  from  No.  35  in  having  a well-formed  hand  with  the 
fingers  directed  upwards,  palm  facing,  and  the  wrist,  terminating  below 
in  a pellet,  in  the  place  of  the  cross  pattee  behind  the  king’s  head. 

Obverse.—*  NHTERE+NMOHNEI 

Reverse. — *F/E  REH  NMO  NOIII  Weight,  17  5 grs.  In  Mr.  P.  Carlyon- 
Britton’s  cabinet. 


Class  7.  Coins  50  to  60  of  Plates  II  and  III. 


Type  of vEthelred  1 1.,  British  Museum  CatalogJie,  Type  IV,  var.  a ; 
Hildebrand,  Type  D.  Symbols  on  neck  of  bust,  and  in  the  field  of  the 
obverse,  with  a single  pellet  in  each  quarter  of  the  reverse. 

No.  50  is  similar  to  No.  35  with  a ring  ornament,  i.e.,  an  annulet 
enclosing  a pellet,  on  the  neck  ; no  symbol  behind  the  neck. 


Obverse.—*  SIHTRLRE+IIIIII 

Reverse—  + RIW  IIIIO  Hill 

Academy’s  cabinet. 


Weight,  17  5 grs.  In  the  Royal  Irish 
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The  following  is  a similar  coin  : 

Obverse.—*  MMTRERII+MDNN 

Reverse.—*  IFH  I IIH  MM©  IFNE  Weight,  16  grs.  In  Mr.  P.  Carlyon 
Britton’s  cabinet. 

No.  51  is  similar  to  No.  35  with  a T-shaped  figure  placed  obliquely 
on  the  neck. 

Obverse.—*  ZIHTRLRE+DYF 

Reverse. — *F/E  REMI  NM0  DIFL  Weight,  185  grs.  (f20  gramme). 
In  Copenhagen  Museum. 

No.  52  is  similar  to  No.  35  with  a trefoil  on  the  neck. 

Obverse.—*  ZMITRLRE+DY 

Reverse. — + FE  REII  IN©  DNE  Weight,  20  grs.  In  the  author’s  cabinet. 
Compare  with  Lindsay’s  Supplement,  Plate  I,  3. 

No.  53  only  differs  from  No.  52  in  having  a cross  boton^e  instead 
of  a cross  pattee  behind  the  king’s  neck. 

Obverse.—*  ZIIITRCRE+DY 

Re-verse. — 4-  F/E  REM  IN©  DNE  Weight,  22  5 grs.  In  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy’s  cabinet. 

No.  54  is  similar  to  No.  35  with  an  inverted  V composed  of  three 
pellets  joined,  instead  of  the  cross  pattee  behind  the  neck ; there  is  a 
second  similar  inverted  V,  with  pellet  above  it,  on  the  neck. 

Obverse.—*  NITRCRE+DNI 

Reverse. — * HE  IIEII  Hll©  HIM  Weight,  19  grs.  In  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy’s  cabinet. 

Compare  Lindsay’s  Supplement,  Plate  I,  4. 

No.  55  is  like  No.  35  with  a pyramid  of  three  pellets  on  the  neck  ; 
behind  the  neck  is  a peculiar  object  resembling  a hand  sickle  with  the 
convexity  of  the  blade  directed  downwards  and  the  handle  away  from 
the  bust. 

Obverse. — * R - - I0ME  - - 0N 

Reverse. — * IN  RCII  ©MS  ©IID  Weight,  16  grs.  In  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy’s  cabinet. 
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No.  56  is  like  No.  39  with  a quatrefoil  composed  of  two  ovoids 
placed  cross -wise,  the  one  over  the  other,  on  the  king’s  neck. 

Obverse.—*  IMITRICRE+IIDII 

Reverse. — + IFIE  RIYE  MM0  IFIM  Weight,  186  grs.  (122  gramme). 
In  the  Copenhagen  Museum. 

No.  57  is  like  No.  35  with  the  addition  of  a cross  pattee  between 
two  pellets  on  the  neck. 

Obverse.—*  INREDRE+H-H 

Reverse. — -HHE  RME  INI0  DIR-  Weight,  17  grs.  In  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy’s  cabinet. 

No.  58  is  nearly  similar  to  No.  53  ; the  limbs  of  the  trefoil  on  the 
neck  are  longer  and  there  are  three  pellets  behind  the  head,  above  the 
cross  botonee. 

Obverse.—*  HITRCRE+DYFLI 

Reverse. — *F/E  REM  HNP0  DNFL  Weight,  17  6 grs.  In  Mr.  P.  Carlyon- 
Britton’s  cabinet. 

No.  59  is  like  No.  35,  the  only  difference  being  a pellet  on  the 
neck  and  another  pellet  behind  the  head. 

Obverse.—*  DHHTRCFE+DIFL 

Reverse. — *FAz  REM  IN0  DYFL  Weight,  18  grs.  In  the  British 
Museum. 

No.  60  is  like  No.  35,  but  is  remarkable  for  having  a hand  fairly  well 
drawn  with  five  fingers  directed  upwards  on  the  king’s  neck  ; each  finger 
ends  in  a pellet  ; in  addition  there  are  a cross  botonee  and  a trefoil  of 
three  pellets  in  front  of  the  nose  and  forehead. 

Obverse.—*  IIINNNM  N4VN 

Reverse. — Ollll  IIN  HUM  INN  Weight,  13  7 grs.  In  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy’s  cabinet. 


Class  8.  Coins  61  to  66  of  Plate  III. 

Type  of  ^duhelred  II.,  British  Museum  Catalogue,  Type  IV,  var. 
a ; Hildebrand,  Type  D.  There  is  a peculiar  J-like  figure  on  the 
obverse  either  behind  or  on  the  neck  of  the  king’s  bust ; with  or  without 
pellets  in  the  quarters  of  the  reverse. 
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No.  6 1 is  like  No.  35,  but  instead  of  the  cross  patt6e  behind  the 
neck,  there  is  a peculiar  object  resembling  most  the  letter  J with  its  tail 
much  curled  up  and  directed  towards  the  king’s  neck ; the  top  or  head 
of  the  J -figure  is  ornamented  by  a trefoil  of  three  pellets. 

Obverse. — J-  IMITRCRE+NFLH 

Reverse. — + RM  EIDI  IPC0  HRI  Weight,  169  grs.  In  the  author’s 
cabinet. 

Compare  with  the  Editors’  Plate  to  Simon,  6. 

A similar  coin  from  the  same  dies  in  Mr.  P.  Carlyon- Britton’s 
cabinet  weighs  1^4  grs. 

The  following  two  similar  coins  with  different  legends  are  in  the 
author’s  cabinet : 

Obverse. — ^ IMTRCRE+IDIFHI 

Reverse. — + Ml  RIM  NM0  DFH  Weight,  217  grs. 

Obverse.—*  IMTRLRE+IDIFHI 

Reverse.—*  IH  RIFII  MHO  DILI  Weight,  181  grs. 

No.  62  is  similar  to  No.  61  with  the  addition  of  a pellet  in  front  of 
the  king’s  forehead. 

Obverse.—*  FNTRI+  IIIIDE 

Reverse. — * HE  RW  -HI©  DNI  Weight,  212  grs.  (138  gramme).  In 
the  Copenhagen  Museum. 

No.  63  is  similar  to  No.  61,  with  a cross  pattde  on  the  neck. 

Obverse.—*  IMITRER+IDIFI 

Reverse. — + NFI  RNE  MM0  DNN  Weight,  19  grs.  In  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy’s  cabinet. 

No.  64  differs  from  No.  61,  in  having  the  peculiar  J-like  object  on 
the  neck,  giving  the  appearance  of  the  king  wearing  a large  pendent 
ear-ring,  and  in  having  two  pellets  in  front  of  the  face. 

Obverse.—*  IINTIRME+IIDIIH 

Reverse. — *F/E  Rill  HIIO  Nllll  Weight,  18  grs.  (ri55  gramme).  In 
the  Stockholm  Museum. 

Compare  with  the  Editors’  Plate  to  Simon,  5,  and  Lindsay’s 
Supplement,  Plate  I,  1. 
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No.  65  only  differs  from  No.  64  in  having  a cross  patt^e  behind 
the  neck. 

Obverse. — * NNTERE+ 

Reverse. — + F/E  NRR  HHO  N - - Weight,  14  5 grs.  In  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy's  cabinet. 

No.  66  is  very  like  No.  64,  but  has  instead  of  the  two  pellets  in 
front  of  the  face,  a cross  botonee  and  three  pellets  above  it,  behind 
the  head. 

Obverse.—*  MNTRCRE+IDFIII 

Reverse. — + IN  WO  HHO  11110  Weight,  17  grs.  In  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy’s  cabinet. 


Class  9.  Coins  67  to  70  of  Plate  III. 

Type  of  /Ethel red  II.,  British  Museum  Catalogue,  Type  IV,  var. 
a ; Hildebrand,  Type  D.  The  letter  E,  or  crown,  on  the  obverse  and 
reverse. 

No.  67  is  like  No.  61,  but  has  a figure  like  the  letter  E with  the 
limbs  pointing  upwards,  on  the  king’s  neck  ; there  is  a similar  E-like 
object  instead  of  a pellet  in  one  quarter  of  the  reverse  with  the  limbs 
directed  towards  the  centre  of  the  coin. 

Obverse. — □IITIIRIDIRIIOIIII  ) + 

Reverse. — + WO  OIRII  EIIEI  OINI  Weight,  94  grs.  In  the  British 
Museum. 

No.  68  is  similar  to  No.  67  without  the  J-object  behind  the  head. 

Obverse.— X INITINI+IMEIIO 

Reverse. — 4*  INI  ENI  ONI  EINI  Weight,  9 5 grs.  In  the  author’s  cabinet. 

Compare  Lindsay’s  Supplement,  Plate  I,  18.  An  exactly  similar 
coin  with  the  same  legends,  but  from  different  dies,  is  in  Mr.  P.  Carlyon- 
Britton’s  cabinet  and  weighs  8^9  grs. 

• No.  69  is  similar  to  No.  68  with  the  addition  of  a ring  ornament 
(annulet  enclosing  pellet)  behind  the  king’s  head  ; on  the  reverse,  the 
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limbs  of  the  voided  cross  end  abruptly  short  of  the  legend,  the  usual 
three  crescents  at  each  extremity  of  the  cross  being  absent. 

Obverse.—*  MlIRRNlIRdANRExP 

Reverse.  —*  PVLF  RILON  YMH-I  MGIHI  Weight,  10  5 grs.  In  the 
author’s  cabinet. 

Compare  Lindsay’s  Supplement,  Plate  I,  15,  where  the  coin  is 
attributed  to  Sihtric  IV.,  a.d.  1034. 

No.  70  is  similar  to  No.  69,  but  the  limbs  of  the  voided  cross  on 
the  reverse  end  as  usual  in  three  crescents. 

Obverse.—*  MURNMRDIINRE+II 

Reverse.—*  IHD  EII0I  OIINI  LIND  Weight,  8 9 grs.  I11  Mr.  P.  Carlyon- 
Britton’s  cabinet. 

Compare  Lindsay’s  Supplement,  Plate  I,  16.  The  two  following 
similar  coins  are  also  in  Mr.  P.  Carlyon- Britton’s  cabinet  : 

Obverse.—*  MIIRNIIRIIINRE+I 

Reverse—  CHH+  IIII3  IIIIIO  10113  Weight,  96  grs. 

Obverse.—*  MURNMRDIINRE+II 

Reverse.—* Ellll  OIMD  Ell  II  Weight,  8 8 grs. 


Class  10.  Coins  71  to  83  of  Platf.s  III  and  IV. 

Type  of  /Ethelred  II.,  British  Museum  Catalogue,  Type  IV,  var. 
a ; Hildebrand,  Type  D.  No  symbols  on  neck  of  bust  but  with  symbols 
in  most  cases  on  the  reverse. 

No.  71  is  like  No.  35  but  without  symbols  on  the  obverse ; on  the 
reverse  a trefoil,  or  triquetra,  composed  of  three  interlacing  ring  orna- 
ments, replaces  the  pellet  in  one  quarter. 

Obverse. — 0IEHH+H0IIITIIII 

Reverse.—*  IMI  9MI  dIMIII  08111  Weight,  iO'j  grs.  In  the  British 
Museum. 

No.  72  is  similar  to  No.  71  with  the  addition  of  two  pellets  in  front 
of  the  king’s  face. 
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Obverse.—*  IIMITIINTMRIMDO 

Reverse. — +1111  6111  dllllll  G2II  Weight,  1 19  grs.  In  Mr.  P.  Carlyon 
Britton’s  cabinet. 

Another  specimen  from  the  same  dies,  also  in  the  same  cabinet, 
weighs  1 1 ’4  grains. 

No.  73.  The  obverse  is  a barbarous  copy  of  that  of  No.  16  with 
the  addition  of  a trefoil,  or  triquetra,  composed  of  three  annulets  in  front 
of  the  head  ; the  reverse  is  also  like  that  of  No.  16  with  a peculiar 
object  resembling  a pair  of  short  bladed  scissors  in  two  opposite 
quarters  ; the  handles  of  the  scissors  are  directed  outwards  towards  the 
circumference  of  the  coin. 

Obverse. — IIIITTIII 

Reverse. — Hill  Hill  Hill  Hill  Weight,  122  grs.  In  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy’s  cabinet. 

No.  74  is  similar  to  No.  16  with  a plain  cross  in  one  quarter  and  a 
pellet  in  the  opposite  quarter  of  the  reverse. 

Obverse—  + IIHOENCXICIIH 

Reverse. — +H0  IHE:  OEO  LVII  Weight,  1 9'  1 grs.  In  the  author's 
cabinet. 

No.  75  is  similar  to  No.  16  with  the  addition  of  a cross  pattee  in 
two  opposite  quarters  of  the  reverse. 

Obverse. — bWHYI!+N)CnnOOII 

Reverse. — COM  llllll  NOC  3+H  Weight,  22  grs.  (143  gramme).  In 
the  Helsingfors  Museum. 

This  coin  was  found  at  Reso,  Finland,  in  1834. 

No.  76  is  like  No.  75  but  the  king’s  head  is  much  larger  and  so 
are  the  two  crosses  patties  on  the  reverse. 

Obverse. — lllllil 

Reverse. — lllll  lllll  Hill  lllll  Weight,  14^9  grs.  In  Mr.  P.  Carlyon-Britton’s 
cabinet. 

No.  77  is  similar  to  No.  75  but  with  a cross  pattee  in  two  adjacent 
quarters  of  the  reverse. 
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Obverse. — + EEMOH-LTEPFH  Q 01 

Reverse. — 0000  llllllll  ll+ll  FDNd  Weight,  273  grs.  (177  gramme). 
In  the  Helsingfors  Museum. 

This  coin  was  found  at  Nastola,  Finland,  in  1865. 

No.  78  is  similar  to  No.  16  but  has  in  addition  a figure  like  a 
hooked  walking  stick,  or  crozier,  in  front  of  the  king’s  bust,  the  crook 
or  top  being  directed  towards  the  margin  of  the  coin.  On  the  reverse, 
in  two  opposite  quarters,  are  single  pellets,  while  in  the  other  two 
quarters  are  respectively,  a ring  ornament  and  a four  cusped  crown,  the 
latter  having  the  cusps  directed  away  from  the  centre  of  the  coin. 

Obverse. — mill 

Reverse. — INI  Mil  INI  Mil  Weight,  15  grs.  In  the  Royal  Irish  Academy’s 
cabinet. 

No.  79  only  differs  from  No.  16  in  having  two  large  pellets  in 
opposite  quarters  of  the  reverse. 

Obverse—  01 lll+IIOIIITIM 

Reverse. — * HL  ME©  ND-  MEN  Weight,  9 8 grs.  In  Mr.  P.  Carlyon- 
Britton’s  cabinet. 

No.  80  is  like  No.  16  with  an  annulet  in  three  quarters  of  the 
reverse  ; in  the  fourth  quarter  is  a double  annulet,  viz.,  two  annulets 
joined  together.  Instead  of  crescents,  there  are  diverging  straight  lines 
at  the  ends  of  the  voided  cross. 

Obverse.—*  AD33+AGN3I0I 

Reverse. — IVVI WOV  Weight,  207  grs.  (1325  gramme).  In 

the  Helsingfors  Museum. 

This  was  found  with  others  at  Tavastehus  in  Finland  in  1874. 

No.  81  is  similar  to  No.  16  with  a very  coarsely  executed  head  on 
the  obverse.  In  one  quarter  of  the  reverse,  is  a six  branched  fan- 
shaped object  or  a hand  of  six  fingers,  each  ending  in  pellets  and 
diverging  from  the  centre  of  the  voided  cross  : in  the  opposite  quarter 
is  a trefoil  of  three  pellets,  with  a pellet  in  each  of  the  other  two 
quarters. 

Obverse. — III 

Reverse. — III  III  III  III  Weight,  12  grs.  In  the  Royal  Irish  Academy’s 
cabinet. 
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No.  82.  The  head  on  the  obverse  resembles  that  of  No.  81  but 
is  more  barbarously  executed  ; the  reverse  has  a simple  cross  in  two 
opposite  quarters  and  there  is  a large  pellet  in  the  other  two  quarters. 

Obverse. — llllll 

Reverse. — llll  Nil  INI  INI  Weight,  10  4 grs.  In  Mr.  L.  E.  Bruun’s  cabinet. 

No.  83.  The  obverse  has  a very  coarsely  designed  and  large  head 
to  the  left,  a half  annulet  enclosing  a pellet  (?  eye)  being  placed  between 
the  nose  and  mouth  ; the  bust  divides  the  legend.  The  reverse  is 
similar  to  that  of  No.  16,  but  from  each  of  two  angles  of  the  voided 
cross  springs  a peculiar  figure  resembling  a double  hooked  grappling 
iron. 

Obverse. — llllll 

Reverse. — llll  llll  llll  llll  Weight,  12  grs.  In  the  Royal  Irish  Academy’s 
cabinet. 


Class  ii.  Coins  84  to  87  of  Plate  IV.  # 

Type  of  yEthelred  II.,  British  Museum  Catalogue,  Type  IV,  var. 
a;  Hildebrand  Type  D.  Symbols  on  neck  of  bust  and  on  the 
reverse. 

No.  84  is  similar  to  No.  59  ; but  the  cross  patt^e  behind  the  king’s 
head  has  in  addition  a pellet  above  and  below  it  : on  the  reverse,  there 
is  also  a four-rayed  star  in  the  place  of  the  pellet  in  one  of  the 
quarters. 

Obverse.—*  INTRE  [RE]+  IIDYIII 

Reverse. — + H-E  RHH  MHO  NEH  Weight,  16  grs.  (103  gramme).  In 
the  Copenhagen  Museum. 

No.  85  is  similar  to  No.  81  : on  the  neck  of  the  bust  is  a large  cross 
pattee,  and  there  is  a trefoil  of  three  pellets  in  front  of  the  forehead  ; 
another  similar  trefoil  is  behind  the  neck.  On  the  reverse,  in  one 
quarter,  is  an  object  like  a pickaxe,  the  handle  of  which  is  directed 
towards  the  margin  of  the  coin  ; in  the  opposite  quarter  is  an  annulet 
and  a pellet  is  in  the  other  two  quarters. 
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Obverse. — llllll 

Reverse. — llll  INI  Nil  III!  Weight,  12  5 grs.  In  the  Royal  Irish  Academy’s 
cabinet. 

No.  86  is  similar  to  No.  35  with  a peculiar  object  resembling  a 
double  grappling  iron  lying  horizontally  on  the  king’s  neck  ; on  the 
reverse  in  one  quarter  of  the  voided  cross  is  a similar  grappling  iron 
with  a small  pellet  inside  each  of  the  four  hooks  : in  the  opposite  quarter 
is  a coiled  up  serpent  ; in  the  other  two  quarters  is  a small  pellet. 

Obverse.—  aillWWIN*  ai6IMI+ 

Reverse. — IW0  INI3  NI+  INI6  Weight,  95  grs.  In  the  British 
Museum. 

No.  87.  The  obverse  is  very  like  that  of  No.  85,  with  a quatre- 
foil  of  four  pellets  in  front  of  the  king’s  head,  while  on  the  neck, 
instead  of  the  large  cross  pattee,  is  a hooked  rod  or  crozier,  with  the 
crook  turned  away  from  the  face.  The  reverse  has  a voided  cross 
with  extremities  terminating  abruptly  at  the  legend  ; in  each  of  two 
opposite  quarters  is  a four-rayed  star,  while  the  alternate  quarters  are 
blank. 

Obverse. — l-l-l-l— I - 

Reverse. — lllllllll  lllllllll  lllllllll  lllllllll  Weight,  87  grs.  In  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy’s  cabinet. 


Class  12.  Coin  SS  of  Plate  IV. 

Type  of  /Ethel red  II.,  reverse  only  ; British  Museum  Catalogue , 
rype  IV,  var.  a ; Hildebrand,  Type  D.  Obverse , large  head  facing. 

No.  88.  The  obverse  has  a large  full-faced  head  dividing  the 
logend  ; it  has  a high  crown  with  (?)  a sceptre  terminated  by  a pellet,  on 
the  right.  The  reverse  is  similar  to  that  of  No.  16  ; in  one  quarter  a 
small  trefoil-headed  sceptre  springs  from  the  angle 

Obverse. V QH 

Reverse. — llllll  llll  - - llllll  llllll  Weight,  12  grs.  In  the  British  Museum. 
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Class  13.  Coins  89  to  117  of  Plates  IV  and  V. 

Type  of  /Ethelred  II.,  British  Museum  Catalogue,  Type  IV,  var. 
a;  Hildebrand,  Type  D.  No  symbols  on  neck  of  bust;  without  and 
with  pellets  and  symbols  on  both  sides ; with  a branched  hand  in  two 
quarters  of  the  reverse. 

No.  89  is  very  similar  to  No.  16  with  the  addition  of  a peculiar 
object  in  two  opposite  quarters  of  the  reverse,  the  two  other  alternate 
quarters  being  blank.  There  has  been  so  much  discussion  about  the 
meaning  of  these  peculiar  objects  that  a rather  fuller  description  of 
them  will  be  required.  They  are  usually  in  the  first  and  third  quarters 
of  the  reverse  ; the  quarter  which  contains  the  at  the  commencement 
of  the  legend  is  distinguished  as  the  second  quarter.  In  the  first  quarter, 
we  have  a slightly  curved  line  which  commences  from  a point  at  the 
junction  nearest  the  margin  of  the  coin,  of  the  first  and  second  thirds 
of  the  horizontal  arm  of  the  voided  cross,  and  terminates  at  the  junction 
of  the  second  and  third  thirds  farther  away  from  the  margin  of  the 
coin  of  the  upper  vertical  arm  of  the  voided  cross ; from  the  convexity 
of  this  curved  line  spring  four  straight  parallel  lines  which  terminate 
each  in  a pellet  just  before  reaching  the  legend  ; the  four  straight 
parallel  lines  gradually  increase  in  length  from  below  upwards.  An 
exactly  similar  object  is  in  the  third  quarter.  These  branch-like  symbols 
have  been  described  as  hands  ever  since  Walker  in  his  commen- 
tary on  the  Hiberno- Danish  coins,  published  in  Camden’s  Britannia, 
spoke  of  them  “as  two  hands  in  the  opposite  angles  of  a cross,” 
second  edition,  1722,  vol.  i,  p.  cxcviii  ; Tabula  IV,  Fig.  9.  I shall 
describe  later  coins  (Nos.  138  to  141)  which  have  undoubtedly  human 
hands  figured  on  them,  both  on  the  obverse  and  the  reverse,  and 
two  coins  have  already  been  described  (Nos.  6 and  60)  with  a human 
hand  on  the  king’s  neck.  It  requires,  however,  rather  a stretch  of  the 
imagination  to  acknowledge  the  figures  we  are  now  discussing  on  this 
coin,  as  representations  of  anatomical  parts  of  the  human  body.  At 
the  same  time,  these  figures  have  been  described  as  such,  by  so  many 
generations  of  numismatists  down  to  the  present  day,  that  I prefer  to 
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continue  to  call  them  “ hands  ” but  with  the  addition  of  the  adjective 
“ branched.”  Throughout  this  paper,  I shall  therefore  always  refer  to 
these  symbols  as  “ branched  hands.” 

Obverse.—*  INI  • IDNIDUCI 

Reverse. — ITH  4*IM  IH4  IDI-  Weight,  14  5 grs.  In  the  author’s  cabinet. 

Compare  Lindsay’s  Supplement,  Plate  I,  12  and  13. 

A similar  coin  from  the  same  dies  in  Mr.  P.  Carlyon-Britton’s 
cabinet  weighs  14^2  grs. 

I have  considered  it  important  to  settle  if  possible  the  vexed 
question  whether  the  legends  on  the  coins  of  this  series  have  any 
intelligible  meaning  or  not,  so  I have  given  the  readings  and  the 
weights  of  all  the  specimens  I have  been  able  to  examine  thoroughly. 
As  a result  1 have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  cannot  be  any 
doubt  that  the  inscriptions  on  these  coins  were  never  intended  to 
have  any  meaning  whatsoever.  The  following  similar  coins  are  in  my 
cabinet  : 

Obverse .—4  HITCIFNIDNEI 
Reverse.— * Dl  MDh  CNI  Nil 
Obverse—  4>  llllllllllllulllllllll 
Reverse—  lllll  lllll  llllllllll  0111! 

Obverse.—*  /EEIIMRNNIR 
Reverse. — ND  El/R  EISI  • • ND 
Obverse. — IIN4HIII4-NN\|N 
Reverse. — HN  NN  OIN  HW 
Obverse—  4-  IMFKIIMFPMD 
Reverse—  Nil  IHO  IIIL  1101 
Obverse.  — 4*  RENINRNPO 
Reverse. — 4-  N O-ILL  NR  ONI 
Obverse. — 0IIITIIPHIDDIFID 
Reverse. — 4-  ND  PINI  0DID  IDID  Weight,  1 5 grs. 

Obverse. — 4*  INNTIIHRIOIII 

Reverse. — 4*  IT  HI  HIO  IFN  Weight,  1 5 2 grs. 

All  the  following  similar  coins  are  in  Mr.  P.  Carlyon-Britton’s 
cabinet : 

Obverse— OmWWWWWl 

Reverse .—4*  III!  lllll  llll  llll  Weight,  106  grs. 


Weight,  14-4  grs. 
Weight,  147  grs. 
Weight,  1 14  grs. 
Weight,  13  5 grs. 
Weight,  1 3 6 grs. 
Weight,  15  5 grs. 
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Obverse.—*  FNDN4*NDbHI 

Reverse.—*  HHL  IHID  NTNI  NUNC  Weight,  151  grs. 

Obverse.—*  IH+IDIIITHICIC 

Reverse.—*  II  ll°N  4*  III  1101-  Weight,  131  grs. 

Obverse.—*  RNDlIRNDb 

Reverse. — 4-NL  ONL  LI  NIL  Weight,  12  3 grs. 

Obverse.—*  IINIIIIOIIIINIIIL 

Reverse. — 4*  IH  hNIE  NV|©  NNH  Weight,  159  grs. 

Obverse. — lOlbFNDIIHIDIIOI 

Reverse. — * III  -OI-HII  IDII  Weight,  14"  1 grs. 

Obverse.— Q IICJIHDIIIDID 

Reverse. — -bill  PHL  NOI  HN  Weight,  135  grs. 

Obverse.—*  IIHTIIdPIOIIIh 

Reverse. — 4*111  IPII  4*111  NOL  Weight,  1 14.  grs. 

Obverse.— IINIIIIIIOIIIIIIII  - b 

Reverse. — 4*  N NL  110  NNL  Weight,  14  grs. 

Obverse.—*  HHIIDNFRNHbL 

Reverse. — 4*  CO  hCO  NDI  H ill  Weight,  14  3 grs. 

Obverse.—*  IHH-LNHbDICI 

Reverse. — IPT  CPI  IPII  IP4*  Weight,  13  6 grs. 

Obverse. — 4*  N1  HEbbhN’EFI 

Reverse. — IHI  bhD  IEI  IP4-  Weight,  13  grs. 

Obverse. — 4*  HHhHIlbDMCI  Two,  same  dies  ; weights  13  3 and  114 

Reverse. — IPII  IHD  DIID  IDI4*  J grs.  respectively. 

Obverse.—*  IIIIITDIFDJITIII 

Reverse. — *11110  IOIII  IID4*  Weight,  1 r8  grs. 

Obverse.—*  IIITIDIPI  RII4* 

Reverse. — 414*  IW  • • N 0IL  Weight,  1 5 grs. 

Obverse. — TIH0M  CNNIDNIII 

Reverse— M*  IMLI  11110  Mil  Weight,  14  5 grs. 

Obverse. — HNTIIIDHin- 

Reverse. — 0IN  NDN  INN  NN  Weight,  ir6grs. 

Obverse. — DHLNDNDNDID 

Reverse. — bNI  ONI  NRI  ONL  Weight,  13  8 grs. 

Obverse— IDIN4-HIIRIEINII 

Reverse. — NDI  H4N  IE0  bF0  Weight,  I5'9grs. 

Obverse. — IIINIOIIbDEN 

Reverse. — ONL  DbbL  IIIH  MNL  Weight,  1 2'6  grs. 

Obverse—  W4IIINIWDIIIOLI 

Reverse. — till  UN  IHH  OIDI  Weight,  12  grs. 

Obverse—  * RN)IEDNNII 

Reverse. — ENL  IIIL  Ell  ONL  Weight,  13  6 grs. 
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Obverse. — 11113'IH  0111111+ 
Reverse. — nil  IHI  011+  IND 
Obverse—  FC  NIIITIDIFI+10 
Reverse. — IITI  IMI  N+  CII 
Obverse. — IITFMIII+DICDIII 
Reverse. — HT  VPb  MDT  NPF 
Obverse. — OIIOIIIDIIIIIDIII 
Reverse. — EOI  Mil  1110  IDI 
Obverse .—*  IDIPTPCNEPIIO 
Reverse. — MCI  101  EID  l+l 
Obverse.— IM+ITICMIFI+FN 
Reverse.— H+  NRF  FDI  FPF 
Obverse. — + IINTMDICII+IFNIFI 
Reverse. — + NC  IICII  M0I  NIN 
Obverse. — F IIITIDIDIC  11+ 
Reverse. — TN  OIF  11+  INI 
Obverse .—*  IIIITIDPIFIFF 
Reverse. — Fill  JFII  OCII  R3D 
Obverse. — + IIIITIDPICIFIF 
Reverse—  FHV  IITI  PM-  IDII 
Obverse.— + IIITIIFILIIDI 
Reverse. — FF  Fill  RIC  FIFI 
Obverse.— + III  - ITINDIGir+ 
Reverse. — IDI  101  IDI  H0I 
Obverse.— + RIIIIIENIREI 
Reverse. — + N DR  INL  DIR 
Obverse.—*  HM0CIIDMNCN 
Reverse. — + Dl  NL  NEI  NR 
Obverse. — IDIITIPIFIIFIDIIIDI 
Reverse. — + Dll  IDF  ITID  Hll 
Obverse.—*  CNIINLN+DPLN 
Reverse.—*  Nl  NIE  OrPI  ICN 
Obverse.—*  CNIINLN+DPLN 
Reverse. — + NE  ROL  NNI  IIIR 
Obverse. — NDNIINONIINDI 
Reverse.—*  NC  NIE  N0L  DIL 
Obverse.—*  +HIIOMMTIIOI 
Reverse. — + M PH  M-0  MTI 
Obverse.—*  MMTIFDFIC+IIMI 
Reverse. — + INI  HM0  INK  11011 
Obverse.—*  IINIIIIII0II  ^|l 
Reverse.—*  II  Mil  Mill  101 


Weight,  1 37  grs. 

Weight,  97  grs. 

Weight,  13  5 grs. 

Weight,  13  4 grs. 

1 Two,  same  dies  ; weights 
j 1 2 '4  grs.  respectively. 

Weight,  13  8 grs. 

Weight,  1 6'2  grs. 

Weight,  1 4 8 grs. 

Weight,  1 1'5  grs. 

Weight,  12  2 grs. 

Weight,  12  grs. 

Weight,  12  8 grs. 

Weight,  1 r8  grs. 

Weight,  1 3*4  grs. 

Weight,  8 9 grs. 

Weight,  1 3*  1 grs. 

Weight,  1 3 2 grs. 

Weight,  144.  grs. 

Weight,  10  grs. 

Weight,  1 3 3 grs. 

Weight,  164  grs. 
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Obverse.—*  INhNEiriTDNEI 
Reverse.—*  IN  IhM  IPH  ITh 
Obverse.—*  IIIIIIIIIIIIOIIIIIIII 
Reverse.—*  Illll  lllll  01111  llllll 
Obverse.—*  IIIIIII0IIIIIIIIIII 
Reverse.—*  DL  NPI  ONN~  Mil 
Obverse.—*  IITWMPNEIPII 
Reverse. — + IT  IDh  PH  IPI 


Weight,  13  2 grs. 
Weight,  1 5 4 grs. 
Weight,  1 3-4  grs. 
Weight,  1 2'6  grs. 


No.  90.  This  coin  only  differs  from  No.  89  in  the  reverse,  where 
the  branched  hands  have  only  three  fingers  instead  of  the  usual  four. 

Obverse.—*  IIHTICDIOIE:+ 

Reverse. — IMI  NPI  ©III  1114*  Weight,  146  grs.  In  Mr.  P.  Carlyon- 
Britton’s  cabinet. 


No.  91  is  similar  to  No.  89  with  the  addition  of  a pyramid  of  three 
pellets  behind  the  King’s  neck  on  the  obverse. 

Obverse.—*  IHNNODNOHOH 

Reverse. — 111+  NNI  CIII0  ICHI  Weight,  1 5 4 grs.  In  the  author’s  cabinet. 

In  Mr.  P.  Carlyon- Britton’s  cabinet  are  two  similar  coins  from  the 
same  dies,  weighing  13*9  and  13*1  grs.  respectively. 

Obverse.—*  IIOHDIMIDFD-E- 

Reverse. — MIL  0IH  N+l  RIC 

No.  92  is  similar  to  No.  89  with  the  addition  of  a peculiar  figure 
resembling  the  pomegranate  mint-mark  of  Queen  Mary,  springing  out 
of  the  neck  of  the  bust  which  is  pierced  by  its  stalk. 

Obverse.—*  IIIIIITIIIIIN  Nil 

Reverse. — +111  TOI  +NI  IIH  Weight,  13  grs.  In  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy’s  cabinet. 

No.  93  only  differs  from  No.  89  by  having  one  small  annulet  in 
front  of  the  face,  and  another  small  annulet  behind  the  neck  of  the  bust. 

Obverse.—*  IINITCR  NDIIhNI 

Reverse. — + IIIL  OICH  IILM  JII-CI  Weight,  1 5*9  grs.  In  Mr.  P.  Carlyon- 
Britton’s  cabinet. 

A similar  coin  in  the  same  cabinet  reads  : 

Obverse.—*  IIN  • LNDNNIII 

Reverse. — NPI  ONN  HH  +PC  Weight,  147  grs. 

VOL.  VI.  H 
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No.  94  is  similar  to  No.  89  with  the  addition  of  a pellet  in  front  of 
the  king’s  forehead. 

Obverse.—*  RNINENDNC 

Reverse. — +111  NIL  NIR  FIL  Weight,  117  grs.  In  the  author’s  cabinet. 

Another  specimen  from  the  same  dies  and  weighing  13 ’6  grs.  is  in 
Mr.  P.  Carlyon- Britton’s  cabinet. 

No.  95  is  similar  to  No.  89  with  the  addition  of  a sceptre  composed 
of  staff  and  three  pellets,  in  front  of  the  face,  and  of  a pellet  behind 
the  neck. 

Obverse. — IOIMIIC  HDIIMI 

Reverse. — + Nl  INI  OIN  IDI  Weight,  15*4  grs.  In  Mr.  P.  Carlyon- 
Britton’s  cabinet. 

No.  96  is  like  No.  89  with  a quatrefoil  of  four  pellets  or  a^cross 
botonde  behind  the  neck. 

Obverse.—*  IHNN  C II1N  DNDH 

Reverse. — +111  IDII  ©HI  IIDI  Weight,  14  grs.  In  Mr.  P.  Carlyon-Britton’s 
cabinet. 

Compare  Lindsay’s  Supplement,  Plate  II,  46. 

No.  97  is  like  No.  89,  with  two  pellets,  one  above  the  other  in 
front  of  the  face,  and  with  a cross  patt^e  behind  the  neck. 

Obverse.—*  INITINDINIIIMI 

Reverse. — + NFI  RMFI  MIN©  DIVN  Weight,  148  grs.  In  the  author’s 
cabinet. 

Compare  Duane’s  Plate  to  Simon,  7. 

A similar  coin  in  Mr.  P.  Carlyon-Britton’s  cabinet  weighs  I4'5  grs.  ; 
the  obverse  legend  is  + IIIPICIDIIRIIICO  while  the  reverse  is  from  the 
same  die  as  that  of  the  coin  illustrated. 

No.  98  is  like  No.  89  with  the  addition  of  a cross  patt^e  in  front 
of  the  king’s  face. 

Obverse. — WNI P PNsC  IIDIID 

Reverse. — WE  11041  Nil  IIIIO  Weight,  132  grs.  In  Mr.  P.  Carlyon- 
Britton’s  cabinet. 
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No.  99  is  like  No.  89  with  the  addition  of  a small  pellet  in  the  two 
opposite  quarters  of  the  reverse  which  have  no  branched  hand. 

Obverse. — + IIIIFNDCIIFD 

Reverse. — + HH  INII  IHO  HIH  Weight,  15  8 grs.  In  the  author’s 
cabinet. 


A similar  coin  in  Mr.  P.  Carlyon-Britton’s  cabinet  has  these  legends  : 

Obverse.—*  NNNUOINIID 

Reverse.—* H'A  -HA_  0H/C  HI-  Weight,  14  6 grs. 

No.  100  only  differs  from  No.  99  in  having  a large  pellet  in  the 
two  quarters  of  the  reverse. 

Obverse.—*  IIHTIEtIDIIIO 

Reverse. — INN  IIIH  III0CI  IMI0  Weight,  14-5  grs.  In  the  author’s 
cabinet. 

A similar  coin  from  the  same  dies  weighing  13*4  grs.  is  in  Mr.  P. 
Carlyon-Britton’s  cabinet,  in  which  is  also  another  similar  specimen  with 
these  legends : 

Obverse.—*  IIIITIFFIIF.  -Dl 

Reverse. — IHIO  Mill  OWI  Nil-  Weight,  14' I grs. 

No.  10 1 is  similar  to  No.  99  with  the  addition  of  a cross  pattde 
behind  the  king’s  neck. 

Obverse.—*  IIITIIDIRI&IDO 

Reverse. — * IE  101  NE  101  Weight,  13  5 grs.  In  Mr.  P.  Carlyon- 
Britton’s  cabinet. 

No.  102  only  differs  from  No.  101  by  having  a cross  boton^e 
instead  of  a cross  pattde  behind  the  king’s  neck. 

Obverse.—*  IHHIPiaiZHDHlN 

Reverse. — IIIH  lllll  Hill Weight,  15  2 grs.  In  Mr.  P.  Carlyon- 

Britton’s  cabinet. 


No.  103  is  like  No.  99  with  one  pellet  in  front  of  and  two  pellets 
behind  the  king’s  head. 

Obverse. — CPNRDNFNH: 

Reverse. — 4- hN  NISC  DEO  hN°C  Weight,  16*4  grs.  In  Mr.  P.  Carlyori- 
Britton’s  cabinet. 
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No.  104  is  like  No.  99  with  two  pellets,  one  above  the  other,  in 
front  of  the  king’s  forehead. 

Obverse.—*  IHRCIR+M0W 

Reverse. — + FH  RIN  HIIO  DIN  Weight,  171  grs.  In  Mr.  P.  Carlyon- 
Britton’s  cabinet. 

Another  similar  coin  in  the  same  cabinet  weighs  14^4  grs. 

No.  105  is  like  No.  99,  with  two  pellets,  one  above  the  other,  in 
front  of  the  king’s  mouth  and  with  a quatrefoil  of  four  pellets  behind 
his  neck.  The  branched  hands  have  only  three  fingers. 

Obverse. — INMNINONIOIIIII 

Reverse. — 11011  INN  11011  IINI  Weight,  16  grs.  In  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy’s  cabinet. 

No.  106  is  like  No.  89  with  the  addition  of  a large  pellet  in  one  of 
the  otherwise  blank  quarters  of  the  reverse. 

Obverse.—* : NNIENDAD 

Reverse. — + 7L  NIC  FhE  NN  Weights,  13  5 and  1 17  grs.  (two  from  the 
same  dies).  In  the  author’s  cabinet. 


Compare  Lindsay’s  Supplement,  Plate  II,  44. 

In  the  same  cabinet  are  the  following  : 

Obverse.—*  IIITIPFILIIII 

Reverse.—*  IF  R H l-D  IMR  Weight,  12  8 grs. 

Olroerse.—*  IIIIIIIIOIIIIII 

Reverse— \\U  0111  INI  +111  Weight,  15-9  grs. 

The  following  similar  coins  are  in  Mr.  P.  Carlyon- Britton’s 
cabinet : 


Obverse.—*  IIITIDFIUIIDI 

Reverse.—*  IF  R N Lll  HP  Weights,  14-1  and 
same  dies. 


Obverse.—*  IIIIII1II0IIIIII 
Reverse.—*  PI  NN  ©IN  I DII 
Obverse.—*  NNICNDND 
Reverse.—*  IL  NIL  FIC  NN 
Obverse.—*  NNOCNDNIO 
Reverse. — NTI  Dill  IPII  PNO 
Obverse.—*  NNIEND  - - D 
Reverse.—*  IL  NIC  FIE  NN 


Weight,  14  2 grs. 
Weight,  11  grs. 
Weight,  13  2 grs. 
Weight,  lO'3  grs. 


1 2'4  grs.:  two  with 
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No.  107  is  a variation  of  No.  106  in  having  the  branched  hand  in 
the  third  quarter  adjacent  to  the  lower  vertical  arm  instead  of  the 
horizontal  arm  of  the  voided  cross ; in  addition,  there  is  a small  pellet 
in  the  third  quarter. 

Obverse.—*  INPIIIPIHNPI 

Reverse. — EITI  INI  FIIO  INI  Weight,  1 1'2  grs.  In  Mr.  P.  Carlyon- 
Britton’s  cabinet. 

No.  108.  The  obverse  is  similar  to  that  of  No.  42.  and  the 
reverse  to  that,  of  No.  89  with  a ring  ornament  in  the  second  and  a 
pellet  in  the  third  quarter. 

Obverse. — IHIIININIONIOIIDI 

Reverse. — 4-  III  HIM  01111  Nil  Weight,  1 5 grs.  In  the  author’s  cabinet. 

No.  109  is  similar  to  No.  89  with  a pellet  between  each  branched 
hand  and  the  margin  of  the  coin. 

Obverse—  4*  IIITIIHT>IDIC 

Reverse. — 4*  M IM  4*PI  IM  Weight,  13  9 grs.  In  the  author’s  cabinet. 

The  following  three  similar  coins  are  in  Mr.  P.  Carlyon- Britton’s 
cabinet : 

Obverse.—*  IIHDIITHICMi: 

Reverse. — * IH  DPD  MOI  Oh  Weight,  14  8 grs. 

Obverse— n\\m*\  CNTIOII 

Reverse. — 4*  II Y 1101  4*111  Oh  Weight,  16  6 grs. 

Obverse. — III4+IICIIKNDII 

Reverse. — IH  ITD  14*1  DI4  Weight,  1 3*8  grs. 

No.  1 10  is  similar  to  No.  89,  with  the  addition  of  a cross  botonee 
in  the  fourth  quarter  of  the  reverse. 

Obverse.—*  IFIITIHFICIDDI 

Reverse. — DT  PH  IDI  H4  Weights,  i4-2  and  13*5  grs.  (two  specimens, 
same  dies).  In  Mr.  P.  Carlyon-Britton’s  cabinet. 

Two  exactly  similar  coins  from  other  dies  weighing  14-4  and  1 1 *8 
grs.  are  also  in  Mr.  P.  Carlyon-Britton’s  cabinet.  The  following  five 
similar  coins  are  in  the  author’s  cabinet  : 

Obverse.—*  IFIITIHFIDDPI 

Reverse. — 4*H  DTD  DH  IDI  Weights,  i5'9  and  14-3  grs.  (two  specimens, 
same  dies). 
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Obverse.—*  IFIITIHFICIDPI 

Reverse. — NI+  NTH  DIO  NOH  Weights,  15  4 and  1 2'8  grs.  (two  speci- 
mens, same  dies). 

Obverse.—*  IFIITIHFICIDPI 

Reverse. — 4-  IF  00  041  IQI  Weight,  1 3 2 grs. 

Compare  with  Lindsay’s  Plate  I,  16,  which  has  in  addition  a small 
pellet  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  the  reverse. 

No.  in  is  similar  to  No.  89,  with  the  addition  of  a ring  ornament 
behind  the  king’s  neck  ; and  on  the  reverse  there  is  a small  pellet  close 
to  each  branched  hand,  but  unlike  the  reverse  of  No.  109,  it  is  between 
the  branched  hand  and  a vertical  arm  of  the  voided  cross  : further, 
there  are  a pyramid  of  three  pellets  in  the  second  and  two  adjacent 
small  pellets  in  the  fourth  quarter. 

Obverse.— *\ ICNDNNhN 

Rez>erse. — 4*  II  0H_  Cll  OIN  Weight,  14  5 grs.  In  the  author’s  cabinet. 

No.  1 12  is  very  like  No.  1 1 1 but  there  is  no  ring  ornament  on  the 
obverse. 

Obverse.—*  IIIIIIIOIIIIIIIIIII 

Reverse. — +11  0H_  Cll  OIN  Weight,  14  9 grs.  In  the  author’s  cabinet. 

There  is  another  coin  from  the  same  dies  and  of  exactly  the 
same  weight  in  the  author’s  cabinet. 

No.  1 13  is  similar  to  No.  89  with  the  addition  of  a small  plain 
cross  in  front  of  the  king’s  head  : on  the  reverse,  a small  pellet  on 
each  side  of  one  branched  hand  and  four  pellets  between  the  other 
branched  hand  and  the  lower  vertical  arm  of  the  voided  cross,  three  of 
the  pellets  forming  a trefoil. 

Obverse.— \mm\m 

Reverse. — Mil  IIOII  0+1  Clllll  Weight,  12  2 grs.  In  the  author’s  cabinet. 

No.  1 14  is  similar  to  No.  89,  with  the  addition  of  a quatrefoil  of 
four  pellets  in  front  of  the  king’s  head,  and  on  the  reverse  there  are 
three  pellets  grouped  together  in  the  second  and  one  pellet  in  the  centre 
of  the  fourth  quarter. 
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Obverse.—*  TEbNMIVRZrR 

Reverse. — +IM  llllll  IINNL  EIE0  Weight,  144  grs.  In  the  author’s 
cabinet. 

Compare  Lindsay’s  Supplement,  Plate  II,  45. 

No.  1 15  is  similar  to  No.  89,  with  the  addition  on  the  reverse  of 
a coiled  serpent  or  worm  in  the  second,  and  a pellet  in  the  fourth  quarter 
of  the  voided  cross. 

Obverse.—*  IIIITIDRIFH-h 

Reverse. — l+l  Ml  Dl-  ITIO  Weight,  15  9 grs.  In  the  British  Museum. 

No.  1 16  has  on  the  obverse  a coarsely  executed  head  like  that  on 
No.  87,  but  turned  to  the  right  and  with  an  annulet  in  front  of  the 
forehead  ; the  reverse  is  also  rather  coarsely  executed  and  is  similar  to 
that  of  No.  89  ; in  one  of  the  quarters  of  the  voided  cross  is  a figure 
which  is  probably  a bird  with  three  feathers  in  its  tail,  and  in  the 
opposite  quarter  is  a rather  wiry  cross  botonee. 

Obverse— WWW 

Reverse. — lllllll Weight,  101  grs.  In  Mr.  P.  Carlyon-Britton’s 

cabinet. 

No.  1 17  has,  like  No.  1 16,  an  equally  barbarous  head  to  the  right, 
with  a remarkable  crop  of  porcupine-looking  hair,  each  line  of  which 
ends  in  a distinct  pellet ; the  neck  descends  to  the  margin  of  the  coin. 
On  the  neck  is  a star  of  four  pellets  ; the  reverse  is  a very  coarse  copy 
of  that  of  No.  89,  with  a wheel  of  four  spokes  in  the  first  quarter  of 
the  voided  cross.  The  legends  on  both  sides  consist  of  a series  of 
vertical  strokes,  that  on  the  obverse  being  divided  into  three  portions 
by  two  pellets.  Weight,  10  grs.  In  the  author’s  cabinet. 


Class  14.  Coins  i i 8 to  128  of  Plates  V and  VI. 

Type  of  /Ethelred  II.,  British  Museum  Catalogue , Type  IV, 
var.  a;  Hildebrand,  Type  D.  Symbols  on  neck  of  bust,  with  a 
branched  hand  in  two  quarters  of  the  reverse  ; other  quarters  vacant 
or  containing  a single  pellet. 
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No.  1 1 8 is  similar  to  No.  89,  with  the  addition  of  a cross  patt^e 
on  the  king’s  neck. 

Obverse. — + ID[ICMD]ITIDDI- 

Reverse. — {•  CD[ND]HTI  H.DI  Weight,  1 3*3  grs.  In  the  author’s  cabinet. 
Compare  Lindsay’s  Supplement,  Plate  V,  3. 

A similar  coin  from  the  same  dies,  and  weighing  13*8  grs.,  is  in 
Mr.  P.  Carlyon- Britton’s  cabinet. 

No.  1 19  only  differs  from  No.  118  in  having  a pellet  in  front  of 
the  king’s  neck  and  a trefoil  of  three  pellets  at  the  back  of  the  neck. 

Obverse. — WIHIIIMNINIIIIO 

Reverse. — IIIN  ©111  lllll  IMII  Weight,  13  2 grs.  In  the  British  Museum. 

An  almost  similar  coin  is  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy’s  cabinet, 
but  with  different  legends. 

Obverse. — IIIIHIIICIN 0 

Reverse. — J-HN  IIIN  Ollll  IINI  Weight,  13  grs. 

No.  120  is  like  No.  118,  with  the  addition  of  a pellet  in  the  two 
vacant  quarters  of  the  reverse. 

Obverse. HNCTRhRN+DIhNI 

Reverse. — + IFII  Rill.  NIIO  'I"  Weight,  149  grs.  In  Mr.  P.  Carlyon- 
Britton’s  cabinet. 

No.  121  is  like  No.  89,  with  a pellet  on  the  king’s  neck. 

Obverse. — F IIMTIIIDIIhDOlWI 

Reverse. — +1111  HUM  Ollll  OIIID  Weight,  1 5*4  grs.  In  Mr.  P.  Carlyon- 
Britton’s  cabinet. 

No.  122  is  like  No.  89,  with  a ring  ornament  (ring  enclosing  a 
pellet)  on  the  king’s  neck. 

Obverse. — lll+IIIIDENIOII 

Reverse.—  n\  1+1  III  - - - - Weight,  14  grs.  In  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy’s  cabinet. 

Compare  Lindsay’s  Plate  II,  28. 

There  are  two  similar  coins  in  the  author’s  cabinet,  viz.  : 
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Obverse. — +IINTID  PR  IDH  L+D 

Reverse. — +NI  NH  OHI  IDI  Weight,  13  9 grs. 

Obverse. — + IIIDIITIIPIH-N 

Reverse. — + PD IPI  Weight,  13  4 grs. 

and  a third  specimen  in  Mr.  P.  Carlyon- Britton’s  cabinet. 

Obverse.—*  IIIDIIITIIIOIIHI 

Reverse. — +111  DN  HOI  MOI  Weight,  12  6 grs. 

No.  123  is  like  No.  122,  with  the  addition  of  a pellet  in  the 
second  and  fourth  quarters  of  the  reverse. 

Obverse.—*  IINTID  kR  IDHIO+D 

Reverse. — JElDI  HII0  HIM  INDN  Weights,  14' 3 and  12  9 grs.  (two  from 
same  dies).  In  Mr.  P.  Carlyon-Britton’s  cabinet. 

No.  124  is  similar  to  No.  89,  with  the  addition  of  a figure  like  a 
coiled  rope,  or  annulet  with  two  diverging  appendages  below,  on  the 
king’s  neck. 

Obverse. — OChlll 0 

Reverse. — Hill  Hill  Hill  Hill  Weight,  15  5 grs.  In  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy’s  cabinet. 

No.  125  is  similar  to  No.  89,  with  the  addition  of  three  widely 
separated  pellets,  viz.,  one  in  each  angle  of  the  king’s  neck. 

Obverse—  OIIIHIHINI+MMDNNI 

Reverse. — GNN  NN  NN  Nd II  Weight,  15  grs.  In  Mr.  L.  E.  Bruun’s 
cabinet. 

There  is  a similar  coin  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy’s  cabinet. 

Obverse. — l-NONNINDIHQ  hN 

Reverse. — NN  N4l  ONM  - - - - Weight,  12  grs. 

No.  126  only  differs  from  No.  89  in  having  a trefoil  of  pellets  on 
the  king’s  neck,  and  a very  minute  pellet  in  the  second  and  fourth 
quarters  of  the  reverse. 

Obverse.—*  IMITDCI  - - El-I-I 

■Reverse. — +C  HOI  NCI  PH  Weight,  138  grs.  In  Mr.  P.  Carlyon- 
Britton’s  cabinet. 

No.  127  is  like  No.  98.  with  a wiry  and  long  cross  boton^e  on 
the  king’s  neck,  with  a pellet  behind  the  neck. 
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Obverse. — + INCN X 

Reverse. — ©III  IWII  11111  mil  Weight,  14  grs.  In  the  Royal  Irish 

Academy’s  cabinet. 

No.  128  is  like  No.  89,  with  the  addition  of  a sceptre,  formed  of 
a staff  and  three  pellets,  on  the  king’s  neck. 

Obverse. — = H<MWDIHIINO 

Reverse. — + HI  ©III  1101  Nl  Weight,  147  grs.  In  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy’s  cabinet. 

In  the  same  cabinet  are  two  similar  coins  with  the  following 
legends  : 

Obverse. — + IIOM  l+H+DII 

Reverse. — + HI - Dl  1/TM I Weight,  13  5 grs. 

Obverse. — Same  die. 

Reverse.— HHd  MIO  I RM  111+  Weight,  1 17  grs. 


Class  15.  Coins  129  to  132  of.  Plate  VI. 

Type  of  Tithe]  red  II.,  British  Museum  Catalogue,  Type  IV, 
var.  a;  Hildebrand,  Type  D.  A human  hand  on  the  obverse,  with 
a branched  hand  in  two  quarters  of  the  reverse. 

No.  129  only  differs  from  No.  89  in  having  a well  formed 
human  hand  with  diverging  pellet-ended  fingers  directed  upwards  on 
the  king’s  neck.  There  is  also  a trefoil  of  three  pellets  in  front  of  the 
face. 

Obverse. — IIIICIICHHOIIIIIICII 

Reverse. — HN  OIN  Mil  IFN  Weight,  12  2 grs.  In  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy’s  cabinet. 

Dr.  Aquilla  Smith,  in  his  paper  “ The  Human  Hand  on  Hiberno- 
Danish  Coins,”  Numismatic  Chronicle , Series  III,  vol.  iii,  1883, 
describes  and  illustrates  (as  No.  3)  a similar  coin,  but  with  different 
legends  and  of  heavier  weight,  viz.,  I3'5  grs.,  which  he  says  is  in  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy’s  cabinet,  but  I was  unable  to  find  it  there. 
That  missing  coin  has  apparently  been  published  by  Lindsay,  see 
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Supplement,  Plate  II,  Fig.  34,  who  attributes  it  to  Regnald  III. 
I bought  a similar  coin  at  the  Rashleigh  Sale  with  the  following 
legend  : 

Obverse. — + IliaiOIIIOIIIIIICII  • 

Reverse. — Hill  I^J  OIII-  HvV  Weight,  137  grs. 

and  Mr.  P.  Carlyon- Britton  has  another  specimen  from  the  same  dies, 
weighing  I4’i  grs. 

No.  130  is  very  similar  to  No.  129,  but  the  hand  on  the  neck  has 
the  fingers  directed  downwards  : there  is  only  one  pellet  instead  of 
three  in  front  of  the  face. 

Obverse. — hNONGNINIOIIINNNsD 

Rroersc. — OHM  M-H  lllll  PIH  Weight,  1 31  grs.  In  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy’s  cabinet. 

This  coin  is  described  and  illustrated,  No.  4,  in  Dr.  Aquilla 
Smith’s  paper,  already  quoted. 

No.  131  is  like  No.  89,  with  the  interesting  addition  of  a well 
formed  human  hand  having  the  thumb  applied  to  the  king’s  nose. 
On  the  reverse  there  is  a single  pellet  in  each  of  the  vacant  quarters. 

Obverse.—*  NNIOHOIIIIHNI 

Reverse.—*  Hll  NUN  Ollll  Nlllll  Weight,  17  2 grs.  In  the  British 
Museum. 

There  is  a similar  coin  from  the  same  dies,  and  weighing  1 5-8  grs., 
in  Mr.  P.  Carlyon-Britton’s  cabinet ; a third  specimen,  but  from  another 
die  for  the  obverse,  and  weighing  16  grs.,  is  in  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy’s  cabinet.  Compare  with  Lindsay’s  Plate  II,  29,  which  is 
attributed  to  Regnald  III. 

No.  132  only  differs  from  No.  131  in  having  a pellet  on  the  king’s 
neck. 

Obverse.—*  IHIIOHIFIDIIHIHI 

Reverse. — IIIN  fsNil  lllll  IIHO  Weight,  14  2 grs.  In  the  British  Museum. 

Class  16.  Coins  133  to  137  of  Plate  VI. 

Type  of  yFthelred  II.,  British  Museum  Catalogue,  Type  IV, 
var.  a;  Hildebrand,  Type  D.  Symbols  on  neck  of  bust,  with  a 
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branched  hand  in  two  quarters  of  the  reverse,  with  symbols  in  the 
other  quarters. 

No.  133  differs  from  No.  89  in  having  an  annulet  between  three 
pellets  symmetrically  placed  on  the  king’s  neck  ; reverse  has  a pellet 
by  the  side  of  each  branched  hand  as  in  No.  109,  with  a trefoil  of 
pellets  in  the  second,  and  an  annulet  in  the  fourth  quarter. 

Obverse. — Ollllll  - - 

Reverse. — lllll  lllll  Hill  Hill  Weight,  14  grs.  In  Mr.  P.  Carlyon-Britton’s 
cabinet. 

No.  134  differs  from  No.  89  by  having  a cross  boton^e  on  the 
king’s  neck  and  two  pellets,  one  placed  above  the  other,  in  front  of  the 
mouth ; on  the  reverse  is  a large  pellet  in  the  second  and  fourth 
quarters. 

Obverse. — MOIIINII  AOIIINII0 

Reverse. — IPH  OIDI  1111  MN  Weight,  13  6 grs.  In  Mr.  P.  Carlyon-Britton’s 
cabinet. 

No.  135  differs  from  No.  89  in  having  a figure  like  a Greek  omega 
or  Gothic  <p  reversed  on  the  king’s  neck  and  on  the  reverse,  a pellet 
in  the  second  and  a ring  ornament  in  the  fourth  quarter. 

Obverse. — DNhNDDMLNOOl 

Reverse. — + NC  H“D  IDNE  FIN  Weight,  1 r8  grs.  In  the  British  Museum. 

No.  136  is  similar  to  No.  89,  with  the  addition  of  an  annulet  on 
the  king’s  neck  and  a large  pellet  in  the  second  and  fourth  quarters  of 
the  reverse. 

Obverse. — IHEIIINININII 

Reverse. — HIGH  IIIIO  INN  HIM  Weight,  127  grs.  In  Mr.  P.  Carlyon- 
Britton’s  cabinet. 

See  Lindsay’s  Supplement,  Plate  II,  43. 

No.  137  is  similar  to  No.  1 16,  with  the  addition  of  four  pellets  on 
the  neck  and  a trefoil  of  three  pellets  instead  of  an  annulet  in  front  of 
the  face.  On  the  reverse  there  is  a large  cross  boton^e  in  the  two 
quarters  not  occupied  by  the  branched  hands 
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Obverse. — llllll 

Reverse. — Hill  Hill  Hill  Hill  Weight,  7 5 grs.,  damaged  (079  gramme).  In 
the  Copenhagen  Museum. 


Class  17.  Coins  138  to  141  of  Plate  VI. 

Type  of  yEthelred  II.,  British  Museum.  Catalogue,  Type  IV, 
var.  a ; Hildebrand,  Type  D.  With  one  or  two  human  hands  on 
the  reverse. 

No.  138  is  a most  interesting  coin  and  is,  so  far  as  I know,  unique, 
like  its  fellow  described  below  as  No.  139.  On  the  obverse  is  a 
roughly  executed  bust  to  the  left,  dividing  the  legend  below,  somewhat 
like  that  of  No.  89;  the  legend  is  composed  of  nineteen  vertical 
strokes ; the  reverse  has  a large  cross  voided  with  a pellet  in  the 
centre ; the  extremities  of  the  arms  of  the  cross  are  blurred,  but 
apparently  terminate  each  in  three  crescents  ; in  each  of  two  opposite 
quarters  is  a well  formed  hand  with  outspread  fingers,  each  finger 
terminating  in  a small  pellet ; the  palm  is  represented  by  a larger 
pellet,  from  which  extends  a short  rod  representing  the  wrist,  by  which 
it  is  attached  to  one  arm  of  the  voided  cross  in  such  a way  that  both 
wrists  are  parallel  to  each  other.  When  the  coin  is  placed  as  in  the 
plate,  one  hand  is  directed  upwards  and  the  other  directed  downwards. 
The  intervening  quarters  of  the  voided  cross  have  each  a pellet. 

Obverse. — IUIUHIIIIIIIIIII 

Reverse. — Hill  Hill  Hill  Hill  Weight,  106  grs.  In  Mr.  L.  E.  Bruun’s 
cabinet. 

No.  139  is  very  similar  to  No.  138,  but  the  two  human  hands  are 
in  the  other  two  opposite  quarters  of  the  voided  cross  of  the  reverse, 
and  there  is  no  pellet  in  either  of  the  intervening  quarters.  Otherwise 
the  arrangement  of  the  hands  is  exactly  like  that  in  No.  138. 

Obverse. — :lll  - 

Reverse. — 1111  1111  till  1111  Weight,  8 6 grs.  In  Mr.  L.  E.  Bruun’s  cabinet. 

No.  140  I have  placed  rather  out  of  its  order  here,  but  it  is  so 
intimately  connected  with  Nos.  138  and  139  that  I felt  justified  in  doing 
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so.  This  finely  preserved  and  probably  unique  coin  resembles  No.  35, 
with  a pellet  on  the  king’s  neck  replacing  the  cross  patt^e  behind  the 
neck.  On  the  reverse,  instead  of  a pellet  in  one  quarter,  is  an  extremely 
well  formed  left  human  hand  with  wrist,  by  which  it  is  attached  at  right 
angles  to  one  arm  of  the  voided  cross  ; in  the  centre  of  the  palm  is  a 
pellet  similar  to  the  pellets  in  the  other  three  quarters.  There  is  no 
pellet  in  the  central  crescent  at  the  extremity  of  each  arm  of  the  voided 
cross. 

Obverse. — + lllllll+IIEIIIIOIIII 

Reverse. — +111  ©III  Mil  101  Weight,  17  grs.  In  Mr.  L.  E.  Bruun’s 
cabinet. 

No.  14 1 only  differs  from  No.  140  in  having  the  pellet  on  the 
obverse  behind  instead  of  on  the  king’s  neck.  This  coin  is  also 
probably  unique. 

Obverse. — + NNTR E 

Reverse. — + Cj©  DRI  CON  DYF  Weight,  17  grs.  (ri  gramme).  In  the 
Stockholm  Museum. 

Dr.  Edward  Ledvvich  in  his  Antiquities  of  Ireland ’,  second  edition, 
Dublin,  1804,  has  a chapter  entitled  “Of  the  Ancient  Irish  Coins,” 
pp.  21 1-227,  which  is  illustrated  by  a plate  of  fourteen  coins.  No.  7 
on  that  plate  corresponds  very  much  with  Nos.  140  and  14 1,  and  is 
thus  described  by  that  author  : — 

“ No.  7.  The  obverse,  ail  head  hel meted  ; the  legend  not  very  fair 
was — Sihtric  Re  Difl — Sihtric,  King  of  Dublin ; reverse,  a cross  and 
hand  in  one  angle.  The  legend  not  intelligible.  The  rim  surrounding 
the  outward  semi-circle  of  the  helmet  is  here  visible,  nor  is  it 
ornamented  with  pearls.” 

It  is  a remarkable  fact  that  Dr.  Aquilla  Smith  appears  to  have 
overlooked  this  description  in  Dr.  Ledwich’s  book,  because  he  does 
not  refer  to  these  coins  in  his  “ The  Human  Hand  on  Hiberno-Danish 
Coins,”  already  mentioned.  The  four  probably  unique  coins  (Nos. 
138-141)  are  conclusive  evidence,  in  my  opinion,  that  the  branch-like 
symbols  on  the  reverses  of  Hiberno-Danish  coins  were  intended  to 
represent  the  human  hand,  and  that  Dr.  Aquilla  Smith  was  mistaken 
when  he  wrote,  “It  is  very  improbable  that  the  fleshy  hand  on  the 
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obverse  of  Fig.  2 (No.  131  in  this  paper,  and  Fig.  131,  Plate  VI)  and 
the  branches  with  four  leaves  in  two  alternate  angles  of  the  cross  on  its 
reverse  have  the  same  signification  as  symbols.”  It  seems  to  be,  on 
the  contrary,  most  probable  that  the  “ branched  hand  ” figure  so 
common  on  Hiberno- Danish  coins  was  really  intended  to  represent 
the  human  hand  which  is  so  well  executed  in  Nos.  140  and  141  and 
with  less  artistic  power  in  Nos.  138  and  139. 


Class  18.  Coins  142  to  147  of  Plate  VI. 

Type  of  yEthelred  II.,  reverse  only.  Obverse,  large  head  facing 
Reverse,  British  Museum  Catalogue , Type  IV,  var.  a ; Hildebrand, 
Type  D.  With  a branched  hand  in  two  quarters  of  the  reverse,  with 
pellets  or  symbols  in  the  other  quarters. 

No.  142  has  on  the  obverse  a coarsely  executed  and  very  large 
full  face,  fringed  by  whiskers  of  short  hair  ; the  nose,  eyes  and  mouth 
are  fairly  well  represented.  The  reverse  is  like  that  of  No.  99. 

Obverse— \\ III  - - - 0000111114*0 

Reverse. — ll+ll  lllll  Mill  IIOM  Weight,  1 3*5  grs.  In  Mr.  P.  Carlyon-Britton’s 
cabinet. 

Compare  with  Lindsay’s  Supplement,  Plate  III,  60. 

No.  143.  The  obverse  has  a very  coarse  full  face  or  rather 
diagram  of  a full  face  with  beard.  Near  the  top  margin  of  the  coin 
in  the  centre  is  an  annulet  above,  between  and  touching  the  eyes  ; 
a straight  line  leads  to  a mouth,  below  which  are  some  six  or  eight 
slightly  radiating  lines  ending  in  pellets  to  represent  a beard  ; on  each 
side  is  a pellet-tipped  crescent  with  convexity  towards  the  nose,  above 
a trefoil  of  pellets.  The  face  is  completely  surrounded  by  a legend 
composed  of  straight  strokes.  The  reverse  is  similar  to  that  of  No.  89. 
with  a fairly  well  drawn  bird  in  each  of  the  alternate  angles  of  the 
voided  cross.  There  cannot  be  any  doubt  about  the  bird-like  character 
of  these  figures  ; the  pointed  bills  are  seen  to  traverse  the  two  lines  of 
the  arms  of  the  voided  cross,  while  the  feet  are  represented  by  three 
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claws  fixed  in  the  angle  of  the  same  cross;  the  birds  are  exactly 
opposite  each  other,  feet  to  feet ; each  bird’s  tail  is  composed  of  three 
diverging  lines  ending  in  pellets.  The  legend  here  also  consists  only 
of  straight  strokes.  The  coin  weighs  7*3  grs.  (048  gramme),  and  is  in 
the  Copenhagen  Museum.  It  is  probably  unique  ; unfortunately,  it  is 
slightly  damaged. 

No.  144.  The  obverse  is  similar  to  that  of  No.  143,  without  the 
crescents  and  trefoils  on  each  side  of  the  face.  The  legend,  which 
consists  of  one  annulet  and  many  straight  strokes,  is  between  two 
beaded  circles  and  is  divided  by  two  small  pellets  exactly  above  the 
annulet,  which  is  a part  of  the  face.  The  reverse  is  similar  to  that  of 
No.  89,  with  a large  S-like  figure  with  a trefoil  of  pellets  at  each 
extremity,  in  the  first  and  third  quarters  of  the  voided  cross  ; 
the  legend  consists  of  twenty  single  strokes.  Weight,  io'5  grs. 
(o'6y  gramme) ; in  the  Copenhagen  Museum.  P.  Hauberg  in  his 
Mymt for  hold  og  Udmyntninger  i Danmark  indtil  1146  (Numismatic 
History  of  Denmark  before  1146),  attributes  a coin  to  King  Svend 
Estridsen,  1047-1075,  on  the  reverse  of  which  are  two  similar  S-like 
figures,  which  are,  however,  turned  the  other  way  and  have  a trefoil  of 
pellets  only  at  one  extremity.  See  Tab.  VIII,  15,  of  that  work. 

No.  145  only  differs  from  No.  144  by  the  addition  of  a pyramid  of 
three  pellets  on  each  side  of  the  beard,  and  by  there  being  only  straight 
strokes  in  the  legend  of  the  obverse ; the  reverse  has  a large  cross 
boton^e  instead  of  the  S-shaped  figure  in  the  alternate  vacant 
quarters. 

Obverse. — Hill 

Reverse. — Hill  Hill  Hill  Hill  Weight,  94  grs.  (06  gramme).  In  the  Copen- 
hagen Museum. 

No.  146  only  differs  from  No.  144  in  having  the  eyes  closer  to  the 
legend  and  the  annulet  above  and  between  them  absent ; the  reverse 
has  the  same  S-like  figures,  but  they  are  reversed. 

Obverse. — ©Hill 

Reverse. — mill  llllll  mill  I Weight,  8 6 grs.  In  Mr.  L.  E.  Bruun’s 

cabinet. 
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No.  147.  The  obverse  is  like  that  of  No.  14b,  with  the  addition 
of  a pellet  on  each  side  of  the  beard  ; on  the  reverse,  which  is  like  that 
of  No.  89,  one  quarter  without  the  branched  hand  has  a group  of  four 
pellets,  and  the  other,  a pyramid,  of  three  pellets. 

Obverse. — Hill 

Reverse. — III Weight,  8 5 grs.  (O' 5 5 gramme).  In  the  Copen- 

hagen Museum. 


Class  19.  Coins  148  to  161  of  Plate  VII. 

Type  of  yEthelred  II.,  British  Museum  Catalogue , Type  IV, 
var.  a;  Hildebrand,  Type  D.  With  only  one  branched  hand  on  the 
reverse,  without  and  with  symbols  on  both  sides. 

No.  148  differs  from  No.  89  in  having  only  one  branched  hand  on 
the  reverse,  the  other  three  quarters  of  the  voided  cross  being  vacant. 

Obverse.—*  HICRICM+DYDMMYH 

Reverse. — + MM  DMCD  MHO  3YII  Weight,  147  grs.  In  the  author's 
cabinet. 

Two  similar  coins,  also  in  the  author’s  cabinet,  have  the  following 
legends  : 

Obverse.—*  NHTERI-IIDTRH 

Reverse. — +1111  IIIIL  IIIIO  IDH  E,  Weight,  16  6 grs. 

Obverse. — + INIONIIIOFVN/N' 

Reverse. — H THI  MIO  MI+  Weight,  14  3 grs. 

A third  similar  coin  is  in  Mr.  P.  Carlyon-Britton’s  cabinet. 

Obverse.—*  HHHNTIOCN+IH 

Reverse. — +ICI  DIC  NHQ  RFN  Weight,  162  grs. 

No.  149  is  similar  to  No.  148  with  the  addition  of  a peculiar 
object,  like  a small  German  S with  a pellet  at  each  extremity,  in  the 
quarter  opposite  the  branch  hand  on  the  reverse. 

Obverse.—*  IWDMO+IRIEM.H 

Reverse. — + NC  EIDI  ©INI  HID  Weight,  162  grs.  In  Mr.  P.  Carlyon- 
Britton’s  cabinet. 

VOL.  vi.  I 
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No.  150  is  similar  to  No.  148  with  the  addition  of  two  pellets,  one 
above  the  other,  in  front  of  the  kind's  face  and  of  a cross  botonee  in 
the  quarter  opposite  the  single  branched  hand  on  the  reverse.  The 
legends  on  both  sides  are  composed  of  upright  strokes.  Weight,  I3grs. 
In  Mr.  L.  E.  Bruun’s  cabinet. 

No.  1 51  only  differs  from  No.  148  in  having  on  the  obverse,  a star 
of  four  pellets  on  the  king’s  neck  and  two  pellets  one  above  the  other, 
in  front  of  as  well  as  behind  his  head.  On  the  reverse,  there  is  a 
pyramid  of  three  pellets  close  to  and  in  the  same  quarter  as  the  branched 
hand  ; in  the  opposite  quarter  is  a star  of  four  rays  with  a pellet  in  two 
adjacent  angles  : in  the  other  two  quarters  of  the  voided  cross  are  a 
square  of  four  pellets  and  a pyramid  of  three  pellets  respectively. 

Obverse.— + IIDNICMDINM 

Reverse. — Mil  INI  Mil  Mil  Weight,  104  grs.  In  the  author’s  cabinet. 

Compare  with  Lindsay’s  Plate  II,  44. 

No.  152  is  like  No.  15  1 with,  on  the  reverse,  one  pellet  close  to 
the  branched  hand,  and  a star  of  four  rays  but  without  pellets,  in  the 
opposite  quarter : in  the  alternate  quarters  is  a pyramid  of  three 
pellets. 

Obverse. — 1111 H 

Reverse. — 4- - - - -HI  Ml  qN*"  Weight,  7 8 grs.  In  Mr.  I,.  E.  Bruun’s 
cabinet. 

No.  153  is  like  No.  151,  but  on  the  reverse  there  is  a pyramid  of 
three  pellets  on  one  side  of  the  branched  hand  and  a pellet  on  the 
other  ; in  an  adjacent  quarter  is  a star  of  four  rays  with  three  pellets, 
and  in  the  other  two  quarters  are  a square  of  four  pellets  and  a pyramid 
of  three  pellets  respectively. 

Obverse.—*  IPNHPOh 

Reverse. — NC  NPI IDI  Weight,  II  I grs.  In  Mr.  1\  Carlyon- 

Britton’s  cabinet. 

A second  similar  coin  in  the  same  cabinet  has  this  legend  : 

Obverse.—*  IPNIPI Dl 

Reverse. — IPI  INI  Nil- Weight,  10  2 grs. 

Compare  Lindsay’s  Plate  II,  44  and  45. 
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No.  154.  The  obverse  has  a coarse  likeness  to  that  of  No.  151, 
but  a plain  cross  in  front  of  the  kind’s  forehead  has  replaced  all  the 
pellets  on  and  around  the  bust.  On  the  reverse  there  is  a couple  of 
pellets  on  each  side  of  the  branched  hand  ; in  two  adjacent  quarters  of 
the  voided  cross  is  a four-rayed  star  with  a pellet  in  each  angle  and  in 
the  fourth  quarter  is  a star  of  five  pellets. 

Obverse. — 4*  llllll 

Reverse. — lllll  Hill  Hill  lllll  Weight,  104  grs.  In  Mr.  L.  E.  Bruun’s 
cabinet. 

No.  155  is  like  No.  154  with  a crozier-like  rod,  the  crook  turned 
towards  the  edge  of  the  coin,  instead  of  the  plain  cross  in  front  of  the 
king’s  face : on  the  neck  is  the  same  peculiar  figure  like  a coiled  rope 
or  annulet  with  two  diverging  appendages  below,  as  on  the  obverse  of 
No.  124,  but  with  the  addition  of  a pellet  inside  the  annulet.  On  the 
reverse  in  the  quarter  opposite  the  single  branched  hand,  is  a ring 
ornament  and  in  the  other  two  quarters  are  a pellet  and  a pyramid  of 
three  pellets  respectively. 

Obverse. — llllll 0 

Reverse. — till  till  llll  1111  Weights  14  8 and  141  grs.  respectively.  (Two 
similar  coins,  obverse  same  dies.)  In  Mr.  I’.  Carlyon- 
Britton’s  cabinet. 

No.  156  is  very  similar  to  No.  151  with  the  head  on  the  obverse 
turned  to  the  right ; on  the  reverse,  there  are  two  pellets  and  one 
pellet  respectively  on  either  side  of  the  branched  hand  : in  an  adjacent 
quarter  is  a four-rayed  star  with  three  pellets  ; in  the  other  two  quarters 
of  the  voided  cross  are  a square  of  four  pellets  and  a cluster  of  six 
pellets  respectively. 

Obverse.— + - - - TIICIIICIIIIIIII 

Reverse. — HC6  NIDI IDII  Weight,  1 r6  grs.  In  Mr.  I\  Carlyon- 

Britton’s  cabinet. 

Compare  Lindsay’s  Plate  II,  42. 

No.  157  differs  from  No.  156  only  in  a few  details  : there  are  no 
pellets  behind  the  head,  nor  are  there  any  pellets  on  the  reverse  in  the 
quarters  containing  the  branched  hand  and  the  four-rayed  star  which 
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are  opposite  one  another  ; in  the  other  two  quarters  are  three  pellets  in 
a line  radiating  from  the  centre  of  the  coin  and  a group  of  five  pellets 
respectively. 

Obverse. — Mil  - 

Reverse. — Hill  Hill  lllll  Hill  Weight,  1 1 grs.  In  the  Royal  Irish  Academy’s 
cabinet. 

No.  ) 58  resembles  No.  148  except  that  there  are  three  pellet- 
ended  fingers  instead  of  four  in  the  branched  hand. 

Obverse. — + INITRCREI  DYFIII 

Reverse. — + NL  IIFII  MH  N Hr©  Weight,  17  grs.  In  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy’s  cabinet. 

No.  159  is  very  like  No.  151  with  a pyramid  of  three  pellets  instead 
of  a star  of  four  on  the  king’s  neck,  behind  which  is  a square  of  four 
pellets  with  a single  pellet  above  ; on  the  reverse  there  are  only  three 
fingers  to  the  branched  hand  as  in  No.  158;  in  an  adjacent  quarter  is  a 
pyramid  of  three  pellets,  while  there  is  apparently  a four-rayed  star  with 
pellets  in  the  other  two  quarters  which  are  rather  blurred. 

Obverse.—*  IHEIENGNCIHDN* 

Reverse. — ILIII  Hit  1111  1111-  Weights,  16' 3 and  153  grs.  respectively.  (Two. 
specimens,  same  dies.)  In  the  author’s  cabinet. 

Compare  Lindsay’s  Plate  II,  40,  where  the  coin  is  attributed  to- 
Ifars  II.,  King  of  Limerick!  Two  similar  coins  are  in  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy’s  cabinet,  viz.  : 

Obverse.—*  IHEITNQkHMDNM 

Reverse. — lllll  lllll  lllll  lllll  Weight,  15  grs. 

Obverse.—*  IHEIENOPEHDN1 

Reverse. — 1111  till  1111  1111  Weight,  1 5*5  grs. 

No.  160  is  similar  to  No.  148,  with  five  fingers  instead  of  four,  in 
the  branched  hand  ; in  the  quarter  adjacent  is  a cross  boton^e. 

Obverse.—*  IMCINCHIHTII 

Reverse. — HOI  1111  IHI  [H]ll  Weight,  10  5 grs.  In  the  author’s  cabinet. 

In  Mr.  P.  Carlyon- Britton’s  cabinet  are  three  similar  coins,  all  from 
the  same  dies  as  this  specimen,  and  weighing  1 3*3,  12 ’5  and  12  grs. 
respectively. 
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Compare  with  Lindsay’s  Supplement,  Plate  II,  48,  where  the  cross 
boton^e  is  absent. 

No.  161  is  similar  to  No.  157,  but  on  the  reverse  the  four-rayed 
star  is  enclosed  in  a square,  while  the  alternating  quarters  of  the  voided 
cross  have  each  a pellet-ended  crescent  with  convexity  towards  the 
centre  of  the  coin  ; in  addition,  opposite  the  convexity  of  the  crescents 
are  groups  of  three  and  two  pellets  respectively. 

Obverse. — NNN  — 0 N 

Reverse. — III Weight,  II  grs.  In  the  Royal  Irish 

Academy’s  cabinet. 


Class  20.  Coins  162  to  164  ok  Plate  VII. 

Type  of  yEthelred  II.,  British  Museum  Catalogue , Type  IV,  var. 
a ; Hildebrand,  Type  D.  With  only  one  branched  hand  on  the  reverse, 
and  with  the  letter  S in  the  opposite  quarter. 

No.  162  is  similar  to  No.  148,  with  the  addition  on  the  obverse  of 
a star  of  four  pellets  on  the  king’s  neck  and  on  the  reverse  of  a well 
formed  letter  S in  the  quarter  opposite  the  branched  hand  ; the  alternate 
quarters  of  the  voided  cross  have  each  a pellet. 

Obverse.—*  IWTIlEIDirEHD 

Reverse. — + IID  NEN  l+H-l  ODI  Weight,  146  grs.  In  the  author’s 
cabinet. 

See  Lindsay’s  Supplement,  Plate  I,  21,  where  it  is  attributed  to 
Sihtric  IV. 

A similar  coin  is  in  Mr.  P.  Carlyon- Britton’s  cabinet,  viz.  : 

Obverse.—*  IIITIIIRIIDIDIEIH 

Reverse. — +1111  PIDD  l+lll  IK)DI  Weight,  141  grs. 

No.  163  only  differs  from  No.  162,  in  having  two  pellets,  one 
above  the  other,  in  two  quarters  of  the  reverse. 

Obverse.—*  YIITIIIRIIDIDIEIH 

Reverse. — +1111  DIDD  l+llll  IODI  Weight,  147  grs.  In  the  author’s 
cabinet. 

Compare  with  Lindsay’s  Supplement,  Plate  I,  22. 
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No.  164  is  exactly  like  No.  16’,  but  with  a reversed  letter  S on  the 
reverse. 

Obverse. — + IIITIIIRIIDIIDIE 

Rei'erse.— Mil  PIPI  1+11  IDII  Weight,  13  5 grs.  In  the  author’s 
cabinet. 

See  Lindsay's  Supplement,  Plate  I,  23. 

Two  similar  coins  from  the  same  dies  weighing  1 3'3  and  i3'2  grs. 
are  also  in  the  author’s  cabinet,  and  three  similar  coins,  all  from  the  same 
dies  as  that  illustrated,  are  in  Mr.  P.  Carlyon-Britton’s  cabinet  and 
weigh  I4'4,  13  8 and  127  grs.  respectively. 


Class  21.  Coins  165  to  170  of  Plate  VII. 

Type  of  /Ethelred  II.,  reverse  only  British  Museum  Catalogue , 
Type  IV,  var.  a ; Hildebrand,  Type  D.  Obverse. — Large  or  small 
head  facing.  Reverse. — Only  one  branched  hand  with  symbols  in  the 
other  quarters. 

No.  165.  The  obverse  has  a large  head  facing,  enclosed  in  a 
pear-shaped  figure  with  the  small  end  upwards  and  forming  a high 
peaked  helmet  to  the  round  face  which  is  bearded.  The  beard  is 
represented  by  six  diverging  straight  lines  with  a trefoil  of  three  pellets 
in  the  centre  below  : around  is  the  legend  divided  above  by  the  helmet. 
This  type  is  supposed  to  be  copied  from  the  full-faced  pennies  of 
Edward  the  Confessor  1042-1066,  Hawkins  225.  The  reverse  is 
almost  exactly  like  that  of  No.  152,  but  without  a pellet  by  the  side  of 
the  branched  hand,  and  with  only  two  pellets  instead  of  three  pellets  in 
one  alternate  quarter. 

Obverse. — +NN\D  IIONSDIINFF 

Reverse. — III  III  III  Weight,  9 grs.  In  the  author’s  cabinet. 

Compare  Lindsay’s  Plate  I,  1,  where  it  is  attributed  to  I mar  or 
Ifars  I.,  870-872,  without  the  slightest  evidence.  Three  similar  coins 
weighing  8’4,  8‘2  and  77  grs.  respectively  are  also  in  the  author’s 
cabinet. 
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No.  166  is  very  similar  to  No.  165.  but  there  is  only  one  pellet 
instead  of  a trefoil  of  three  pellets  in  one  quarter  of  the  reverse. 

Obverse. — INI  I I3ININ0N1TDI 

Reverse. — llll  INI  llll  Mil  Weight,  91  grs.  In  Mr.  P.  Carlyon-Britton’s 
cabinet. 

No.  167  is  similar  to  No.  165,  but  with  the  branched  hand  and  the 
four-rayed  star  in  adjacent  quarters  of  the  reverse  ; there  is  a pyramid 
of  three  pellets  in  each  of  the  other  two  adjacent  quarters. 

Obverse. — ©II II 

Reverse. — IO--  C III Weight,  10  3 grs.  In  Mr.  P.  Carlyon- 

Britton’s  cabinet. 

No.  168  is  very  similar  to  No.  144,  but  the  annulets  on  the  obverse 
which  represent  the  eyes  are  much  nearer  the  mouth  and  have  no  pellets 
inside  them,  on  the  reverse  there  is  only  one  branched  hand  ; the  Ss 
in  the  two  opposite  quarters  are  reversed,  and  in  the  fourth  quarter  is  a 
pellet-ended  crescent  with  a pellet  in  its  concavity  which  faces  the 
centre  of  the  coin. 

Obverse. — llllll 

Reverse. — llll Weight,  7 5 grs.  (049  gramme).  In  the 

Copenhagen  Museum. 

No.  169.  The  obverse  has  a small  head  facing,  crowned  and  with 
two  beaded  lines  below  to  represent  the  shoulders : on  each  side  is  an 
annulet : the  whole  inside  an  inner  circle.  The  legend  consisting  of 
vertical  strokes  is  between  the  two  circles.  This  obverse  has  been 
possibly  copied  from  William  II.,  Hawkins  250.  The  reverse  is  like 
that  of  No.  148  with  the  addition  of  a trefoil  of  three  pellets,  in  the 
opposite  quarter  to  that  containing  the  branched  hand. 

Obverse. — llllll 

Reverse. — III  III  III  III  Weight,  1 2 '6  grs.  In  Mr.  P.  Carlyon-Britton’s 
cabinet. 

No.  170  is  similar  to  No.  169  but  on  the  reverse  there  is  an 
annulet  in  the  quarter  opposite  to  that  containing  the  branched  hand  ; 
there  is  a single  pellet  in  each  of  the  two  alternate  quarters. 

Obverse. — llllll 

Rez’erse. — llll  llll  llll  llll  Weight,  13  4 grs.  In  Mr.  L.  E.  Bruun’s  cabinet. 
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Class  22.  Coins  171  to  173  ok  Pi.atk.s  YrII  and  VIII. 

Type  of  TEthelred  II.,  reverse  only .British  Museum  Catalogue, 
Type  IV,  var.  a ; Hildebrand,  Type  D.  Obverse. — Complicated 
crescent  pattern.  Reverse. — Only  one  branched  hand  with  symbols  in 
the  other  quarters. 

No.  1 7 1.  The  obverse  has  a very  complicated  design.  In  the 
centre  is  a small  cross  pattde  ; around  it  are  four  small  crescents  ; four 
crozier-shaped  figures  extend  from  the  angles  of  the  cross  patt^e,  and 
passing  between  the  small  crescents,  curve  over  towards  one  another  in 
pairs  above  and  below  ; between  each  pair  of  croziers  is  a pellet  nearer 
the  margin  of  the  coin  : to  the  left  of  this  compound  figure  is  a symbol 
resembling  the  letter  <D  with  a pellet  above  it  and  a small  oblong  below 
it ; and  to  the  right  is  a reversed  letter  S with  pellet  below  it.  The 
reverse  is  exactly  like  that  of  No.  170. 

Obverse. — lllllll 

Reverse. — lllll  Hill  Hill  Hill  Weight,  14'!  grs.  In  Mr.  I*.  Carlyon-Britton’s 
cabinet. 

No.  172  is  somewhat  like  No.  171.  On  the  obverse,  the  two  pairs 
of  crozier-like  figures  spring  above  and  below  from  an  annulet  enclosing 
a pellet ; to  the  left  a small  <D  has  two  pellets  attached,  one  above  the 
other,  to  the  lower  extremity  of  its  middle  limb  : above  and  below  are 
groups  of  three  pellets  : the  reversed  letter  S on  the  right  is  without 
pellet.  The  reverse  is  exactly  like  that  of  No.  17 1. 

Obverse. — IIIIHII 

Reverse. — 1111  till  Nil  INI  Weight,  13  grs.  In  Mr.  I..  K.  Bruun  s cabinet. 

No.  173  differs  from  No.  172  on  the  obverse  by  having  instead  of 
the  <i),  a figure  composed  of  three  pellet-ended  branches  diverging 
upwards  from  a pellet  : there  are  no  other  pellets  in  the  field. 

Obverse.— WWW 

Reverse. — III Weight,  14  6 grs.  In  Mr.  L.  E.  Bruun’s  cabinet. 

Compare  with  Simon’s  Plate  I,  22. 
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Class  23.  Coins  174  to  180  of  Plate  VIII. 

Type  of  zKthelred  II.,  British  Museum  Catalogue , Type  IV. 
var.  a ; Hildebrand,  Type  D.  Obverse. — Very  coarse  head  usually  to 
the  left,  with  crozier  in  front.  Reverse. — Cross  boton^e  with  or  with- 
out stem,  springing  from  the  centre  in  two  or  four  quarters. 

No.  174.  On  the  obverse  the  head,  to  the  left,  is  similar  to  that  of 
No.  138,  although  more  coarsely  executed,  with  each  hair  terminating 
in  a pellet ; in  front  of  the  face  is  a crozier  with  the  crook  turned 
towards  the  margin  of  the  coin  : on  the  neck  is  a cross  boton^e  : the 
inscription  is  composed  of  simple  strokes  which  are  joined  by  transverse 
bars,  forming  a series  of  Hs.  The  reverse  is  similar  to  that  of  No.  16, 
with  the  addition  in  two  opposite  quarters  of  a sceptre  with  head  of 
three  pellets  or  cross  boton^e  : the  two  alternate  quarters  contain  a 
single  pellet. 

Obverse.— H+H+h 

Rei’erse. — illl  Mil  Mil  INI  Weights,  14  8,  8 3 and  5 3 grs.  (three  specimens). 
In  Mr.  P.  Carlyon-Britton’s  cabinet. 

See  Lindsay’s  Plate  III,  69. 

Similar  coins  weighing  8‘4  and  6‘8  grs.  are  in  the  author’s 
cabinet  and  9^5  grs.  in  the  British  Museum. 

No.  175  is  very  like  No.  174,  but  differs  in  the  hair  being  without 
pellets,  and  instead  of  a cross  boton^e,  there  is  a pyramid  of  three 
pellets  on  the  neck.  The  legends  on  both  sides  consist  of  simple  strokes 
without  cross  bars.  Weight,  6‘5  grs.  In  the  British  Museum. 

No.  176.  The  obverse  only  differs  from  that  of  No.  175  in  having 
a staff  joined  to  the  middle  pellet  on  the  neck ; the  reverse  differs  from 
that  of  No.  174  in  having  a long  voided  cross  boton^e  springing  from 
a central  ring  ornament  and  in  the  alternate  quarters  a group  of  four  or 
five  pellets. 

Obverse. — Hill 

Reverse. — llllllll  llllllli  Weight,  6 grs.  In  the 

Royal  Irish  Academy’s  cabinet. 
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No.  177  differs  from  No.  176  in  having  on  the  reverse  a pyramid 
of  three  pellets  in  two  opposite  quarters. 

Obverse. — lllllll 

Reverse. — llllll  llllll  llllll  llllll  Wei-lit,  57  grs.  In  Mr.  P.  Carlyon- 
Britton’s  cabinet. 

No.  178.  The  obverse  is  indistinct,  but  much  like  that  of  No.  174  ; 
the  reverse  is  also  similar  to  that  of  No.  174,  but  with  a cross  botonee 
instead  of  a sceptre  in  the  two  opposite  quarters  : in  each  of  the 
alternate  quarters  is  a large  pellet.  The  legends  on  both  sides  consist 
of  simple  strokes.  Weight,  8’8  grs.  In  the  British  Museum. 

No.  179  only  differs  from  No.  178  in  having  the  head  on  the 
obverse  turned  to  the  right. 

Ofnrrse. — llllll 

Reverse. — Mill  Mill  lllll  Hill  Weight,  7 5 grs.  In  the  author’s  cabinet. 

No.  180.  Obverse. — A large  coarsely-executed  head  to  the  left  ; 
the  neck  is  composed  of  an  equilateral  triangle,  in  the  centre  of  which 
is  an  annulet  : in  front  of  the  forehead  is  a star  of  four  pellets.  Reverse. 
— On  a simple  long  cross,  is  super-imposed  a cross  annulett^e,  i.e.,  each 
extremity  of  which  ends  in  a trefoil  of  three  annulets  : the  whole  within 
a beaded  circle,  outside  which  is  the  usual  legend  of  simple  strokes. 

Obverse. — fill 

Reverse. — 1111 Weights,  12  9 and  107  grs.  (two  specimens).  In 

the  author’s  cabinet. 

See  the  Editors’  Plate  to  Simon,  1,  which  is  said  to  weigh  only' 
9-2  grs. 


Class  24.  Coin  181  of  Plate  VIII. 

Type  of  Hithelred  II.,  British  Museum  Catalogue , Type  VIII 
Hildebrand,  Type  E. 

No.  1 81  brings  us  back  again  to  decipherable  coins.  Obverse. — 
Bust  to  the  left,  in  armour  and  radiate  helmet ; around,  inscription 
divided  by  bust ; outer  circle.  Reverse. — Square,  with  three  pellets  at 
each  corner  : over  it,  bisecting  the  sides,  a long  cross  voided,  each  limb 
terminating  in  three  crescents  ; pellet  in  the  centre,  inscription,  outer 
circle.  A very  finely  executed  coin. 
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Obverse—*  SIHTRCRE+DYFLI 

Reverse. — * EE-  RMp  ODYF  LINR  Weight,  17  grs.  In  Mr.  P.  Carlyon- 
Britton’s  cabinet. 

The  following  are  similar  coins  : 

12.  Obverse.—*  SIHTRLRE+  DYFL1 

Reverse. — * CAR  M20  DYFLINR  In  Hildebrand’s  book  and  the 
Stockholm  Museum. 

368.  Obverse.—*  /EDELR/EDRE+AIR 

Reverse . — + EIOMNS  DYIROMR  In  Hildebrand’s  book  and  the 
Stockholm  Museum. 

376.  Obverse.— *J EDELR/EDREX  ANGL 

Reverse. — + F/EREMIN  MO  DYFLI  In  Hildebrand’s  book  and  the 
Stockholm  Museum. 

378.  Obverse.—*/ E0ELR/ED  REX  AMGLO 

Reverse . — * FIENEMN  MO  DYM  In  Hildebrand’s  book  and  the 
Stockholm  Museum. 

383.  Obverse. — * /E0ELR/ED  RE+  ANGI 

Reverse. — +SIVLF  MO  DIFLINAM  In  Hildebrand’s  book  and  the 
Stockholm  Museum. 

Otrverse. — * /E-DELR^-DRE+AIG 

Rrverse. — * P/E  NEPM  NMO  DYHI  Weight,  1 8*6  grs.  (123  gramme). 
In  the  Copenhagen  Museum. 

Obverse. — + EDELREDRX 0 

Rrverse. — *DL  MIO  HD-  Mill  Weight,  23  grs.  (1*5  gramme).  In 
Helsingfors  Museum,  found  at  Nastola  1865. 

Class  25.  Coins  182  to  183  of  Plate  VIII. 

Type  of  ^thelred  II.  British  Museum  Catalogue , Type  X 
(variety  of) ; Hildebrand,  Type  G.  Reverse. — Either  quadrilateral 
figure  enclosing  ring  ornament  or  as  /Ethelred  II.,  British  Museum 
Catalogue , Type  4,  var.  a ; Hildebrand,  Type  D. 

No.  182.  The  obverse  has  the  Agnus  Dei  to  the  left  with  plain 
cross  above ; below  the  neck  is  a pyramid  of  three  pellets  : the 
reverse  has  a-  quadrilateral  figure  with  incurved  sides  ; in  the  centre  is 
an  annulet  enclosing  a pellet  and  there  is  a larger  pellet  on  one  side  of 
the  quadrilateral  figure. 

Obverse. — Hill 

Rroerse. — Hill Weight,  13  5 grs.  In  Mr.  P.  Carlyon-Britton’s 

cabinet. 

No.  183.  The  obverse  is  very  similar  to  that  of  No.  182  while 
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the  reverse  can  be  compared  with  those  of  Nos.  67  and  76  ; in  the 
opposite  quarters  of  the  long  voided  cross,  is  a large  letter  E with 
limbs  terminating  in  pellets,  while  a large  cross  patt^e  occupies  the 
alternate  quarters.  . The  legends  on  both  sides  are  simple  strokes. 
Weight,  i3’6  grs.  In  the  British  Museum.  See  Simon’s  Plate  I,  17. 

Class  26.  Coin  184  of  Plate  VIII. 

Type  of  Cnut.  Variety  of  Hildebrand,  Type  D,  var.  a,  which  is 
now  considered  to  be  Danish. 

No.  184.  Obverse. — Bust  to  the  left ; hair  represented  by  straight 
lines  ending  in  pellets ; behind,  shield  ; bust  and  shield  dividing  legend. 
Reverse. — Long  voided  cross,  each  limb  terminating  in  three  crescents  ; 
in  two  opposite  quarters  is  an  annulet. 

Obverse— + HARECNV 

Re-verse. — HA  LFP  RB:  ONL  Weight,  15  grs.  In  the  author’s  cabinet. 

According  to  Mr.  L.  E.  Bruun  this  is  a Danish  coin  struck  at 
Lund. 

Class  27.  Coins  1S5  to  188  of  Plate  VIII. 

Type  of  Cnut.  British  Museum  Catalogue.  Type  IV;  Hildebrand, 
Type  E,  var,  f. 

No.  185.  Obverse. — Bust  to  the  left,  around,  the  inscription  which 
is  divided  by  the  bust ; outer  circle.  Reverse. — Over  quatrefoil  with 
pellet  at  apex  of  each  cusp,  long  cross  voided,  each  limb  terminating  in 
three  crescents  ; pellet  in  the  centre  ; around,  inscription,  outer  circle. 

Obverse .— + BCLCDIOOCI^M  Oil 

Re-verse. — 14-10  HH-E  CII  IIDI  Weight,  193  grs.  (125  gramme).  In 
Helsingfors  Museum,  found  at  Nousis,  1895. 

The  following  are  similar  coins  : 

Obverse. — 0IIIDCM0RLH+: 

Re-verse. — b CD  C0+  IIW  HEI  Weight,  30  grs.  In  the  British  Museum. 

Obverse. — 0LIDCM0RCHI4-: 

Re-verse. — + CD  L04-  Hill  ME"  Weight,  389  grs.  In  Mr.  P.  Carlyon- 
Britton’s  cabinet. 

No.  186  only  differs  from  No.  185  in  having  on  the  obverse  a 
pellet  behind  the  king’s  neck,  and  on  the  reverse,  three  pellets  outside 
the  quatrefoil,  one  being  opposite  the  apex  of  three  of  the  cusps. 
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Obverse. — 0LIDCMOREI-:I+: 

Reverse. — + M ME  +111  3+1  Weight,  37'2  grs.  (2‘43  grammes).  In  the 
Helsingfors  Museum,  found  at  Lundo,  1897. 

The  heavy  weight  of  this  and  the  coin  previously  described  is 
remarkable. 

No.  187  is  similar  to  No.  185  with  the  addition  on  the  obverse  of 
a trefoil  of  three  pellets  in  front  of  the  king’s  face  and  of  a pellet 
behind  the  neck  ; on  the  reverse,  one  cusp  has  three  pellets  around  it, 
viz.,  two  pellets  on  each  side  within  and  one  pellet  without : outside  the 
opposite  cusp  is  a cross  pattee. 

Obverse. — niVFDIIIVh+HI 

Reverse. — €)VI  RO  TOR  EHFI  Weight,  2 1 grs.  (l'37  gramme).  In  the 
Helsingfors  Museum,  found  at  Reso,  1834. 

No.  188  has,  on  the  obverse,  an  extremely  coarsely  executed  head 
to  the  left,  similar  to  that  on  No.  1 39,  with  the  addition  of  a star  of  four 
pellets  in  front  of  the  face  ; the  reverse  has  a short  plain  cross  inside 
and  touching  a quatrefoil  with  pellet  at  the  apex  of  each  cusp. 

Obverse. — llll - 

Reverse. — llllll  llllll  llllll  llllll  Weights,  1 1*9  and  8 '4  grs.  (two  specimens). 
In  Mr.  P.  Carlyon-Britton’s  cabinet. 

A third  very  similar  specimen  is  in  Mr.  L.  E.  Bruun’s  cabinet  and 
weighs  6 ‘8  grs. 

Class  28.  Coin  189  of  Plate  VIII. 

Type  of  Cnut.  Obverse. — British  Museum  Catalogue , Type  V ; 
Hildebrand,  Type  A,  var.  a.  Reverse. — British  Museum  Catalogue , 
Type  IV,  Hildebrand  ; Type  E,  var.  f. 

No.  189.  Obverse. — Bust  to  thfe  left,  crowned  within  a quatrefoil ; 
around,  inscription,  outer  circle.  Reverse. — On  quatrefoil  with  pellet  at 
apex  of  each  cusp,  long  cross  voided,  each  limb  terminating  in  three 
crescents,  pellet  in  centre  ; around,  inscription,  outer  circle. 

Obverse.— + ZIHTRCRE+DYFLMO 

Reverse. — +ZTE  TEN  HON  0ND  Weight,  1 5 '2  grs.  In  the  British 
Museum. 

See  Simon’s  Plate  II,  27.  Similar  coins  have  the  following 
legends : 
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Obverse.—*  SIHTREO+ANCLORE 

Reverse. — P FN  REII  MIO  FIM  Weight,  15  grs.  In  the  Helsingfors 
Museum  : found  at  Reso,  1834. 

( Averse.—*  SITERICRExDRVMI 

Reverse. — + STEGNONDY  In  the  Stockholm  Museum. 

Obverse.—*  LMTRCN+DIFILNNO 

Reverse. — -PNE  Rl:  0HL  M/E  Weight,  184.  grs.  (ri9  gramme).  In 
the  Copenhagen  Museum. 

Obverse.—*  NIITRE+ANLLORV 

Reverse. — * FE  REN  NMO  DYF  Weight,  219  grs.  In  the  British 
Museum. 

Obverse.—*  ITIERICPE-PYHI 

Reverse. — ‘ ' T EC  NO  NDY  Weight,  23^4  grs.  (1*52  gramme).  In 
the  Stockholm  Museum. 

It  is  curious  to  note  that  with  increasing  blundering  of  the  legends, 
there  is  actually  an  increasing  weight. 


Class  29.  Coin  190  ok  Plate  VIII. 

Type  of  Cnut.  Obverse. — British  Museum  Catalogue,  Type  IV, 
var.  a.  ; Hildebrand,  Type  E,  var.  g.  Reverse. — British  Museum 
Catalogue , Type  XVI,  var.  a ; Hildebrand,  Type  H. 

No.  190.  On  the  obverse  is  the  king’s  bust  to  the  left,  diademed, 
with  a peculiar  hanging  tail  to  the  crown  behind,  like  a lyre  ; around,  is 
the  legend  between  two  circles.  The  reverse  has  a short  cross  voided, 
around,  is  the  legend  between  two  circles. 

Obverse.—  AIEIIL-VFOSailOlia 

Reverse. — dOIV — XEIDII3III0III-J  Weight,  28  grs.  In  Mr.  P.  Carlyon- 
Britton’s  cabinet. 


Class  30.  Coin  i 9 i of  Plate  VIII. 

Type  of  Cnut.  Obverse. — British  Museum  Catalogue,  Type  IX; 
Hildebrand,  Type  E,  var.  h.  Reverse. — British  Museum  Catalogue, 
Type  XIII  ; Hildebrands  Type  G. 

No.  19 1.  Obverse. — Bust  to  the  left,  wearing  pointed  helmet  ; in 
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front,  sceptre  ; around,  is  inscription  between  two  circles,  divided  by  the 
bust.  Reverse. — Short  cross  voided  ; limbs  united  at  base  by  two 
•circles  ; in  centre,  pellet  ; in  each  angle,  annulet : around,  is  inscription 
between  two  circles. 

Obverse.— L • HE  • VNIL  - - 

Rrver.se. — 4-  RAIENQI0DIVCXHI:l  Weight,  1 4*5  grs.  In  the  British 
Museum. 

No.  ! 9 1 a.  This  coin  was  kindly  lent  to  me  by  Mr.  L.  A.  Lawrence 
after  the  plates  were  completed.  The  obverse  is  exactly  like  that  of 
No.  191  but  with  the  king’s  bust  to  the  right  ; while  the  reverse  also 
closely  resembles  that  of  No.  191,  the  only  difference  being  a pellet 
inside  each  of  the  four  annulets. 

Obverse. — HVCG-ONUVMX 

Rrverse. — +IGIOMV+IIIPMT  Weight,  20  5 grs. 


Ci. ass  31.  Coins  192  and  193  or  Plate  VIII. 

Type  of  Cnut,  being  varieties  of  British  Museum  Catalogue, 
Type  XV  ; Hildebrand,  Type  G,  var.  b. 

No.  192  has  on  the  obverse  a bust  similar  to  that  of  No.  139  with 
two  pellets  in  front  of  the  face  ; the  reverse  is  similar  to  that  of  No.  190 
with  the  addition  of  a large  pellet  in  two  opposite  quarters  of  the  small 
voided  cross.  . 

Obverse. — lllllll 

Reverse. — HIM  Hill  Mill  Hill  Weight,  104  grs.  In  Mr.  P.  Carlyon-Britton's 
cabinet. 

No.  193.  The  obverse  resembles  that  of  No.  139  ; the  reverse 
has  a small  cross  pattde  ; in  the  centre  is  an  annulet  enclosing  a pellet ; 
in  one  quarter  is  a ring  ornament,  and  in  the  opposite  quarter  is  a wheel 
•of  four  spokes. 

Obverse. — lllllll 

Reverse. — 1111  1111  Mil  1111  Weight,  93  grs.  In  Mr.  P.  Carlyon-Britton's 
cabinet. 
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Class  32.  Coin  194  of  Plate  VIII. 

Type  of  Cnut.  British  Museum  Catalogue , Type  XV  ; Hildebrand, 
Type  G,  var.  b,  with  the  head  on  the  obverse  to  the  right. 

No.  194.  The  obverse  has  the  head  to  the  right  like  that  of 
No.  157  but  with  no  symbols  on  the  neck  ; while  the  reverse  is  similar 
to  that  of  No.  190. 

Obverse. — llllll 

Reverse. — llllll Weight,  9 grs.  In  Mr.  L.  E.  Bruun’s  cabinet. 

Compare  with  Simon’s  First  Additional  Plate  No.  3.  A very 
similar  coin  is  in  Mr.  P.  Carlyon- Britton’s  cabinet  weighing  117  grs. 
and  has  several  Ms  and  Vs  in  the  reverse  legend  instead  of  the  simple 
strokes. 


Class  33.  Coin  195  of  Plate  VIII. 

Type  of  Cnut.  British  Museum  Catalogue , Type  XVI  (variety 
of);  Hildebrand,  Type  H. 

No.  195.  The  obverse  has  a three-quarter  bust  to  the  left 
extending  down  to  the  margin  of  the  coin  ; in  front  is  a sceptre  with  a 
cross  patt^e  above,  and  half-way  down  its  staff  is  a large  annulet 
enclosing  a pellet.  The  reverse  is  similar  to  that  of  No.  190. 

Obverse. — Nl 

Reverse. — NIT  A - - - IIIOI  Weight,  12  grs.  In  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy’s  cabinet. 

According  to  Mr.  L.  E.  Bruun  this  is  a Norwegian  coin  struck  by 
Harold  Haarderaade,  or  his  sons,  about  1066. 

Class  34.  Coins  196  and  197  of  Plate  IX. 

Type  of  Cnut,  reverse  only.  British  Museum  Catalogue . Type  XVI  ; 
Hildebrand,  Type  H.  Obverse.--  Complicated  crescent  pattern. 

No.  196.  The  obverse  is  similar  to  that  of  No.  173,  while  the 
reverse  is  like  that  of  No.  190.  The  legends  on  both  sides  consist  of 
simple  strokes.  Weight,  8-8  grs.  In  Mr.  L.  E.  Bruun's  cabinet. 
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No.  197  is  similar  to  No.  172  but  there  is  no  branched  hand  on 
the  reverse. 

Obverse. — Nil  

Reverse  — Mill  lllll  lllll  lllll  Weight,  137  grs.  In  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy’s  cabinet. 

The  reverse  of  this  coin  belongs  to  the  type  of  /Ethelred  II., 
British  Museum  Catalogue,  Type  IV,  var.  a ; Hildebrand,  Type  D,  and 
ought  to  have  been  described  much  earlier  in  the  paper. 


Class  35.  Coins  198  and  199  of  Plate  IX. 

Type  of  Harold  II.  PAX,  Hawkins  231. 

No.  198.  The  large  head  on  the  obverse  is  to  the  left  and  is 
coarsely  executed  ; each  of  the  lines  representing  the  hair  ends  in  a 
pellet ; on  the  neck  is  an  annulet,  and  in  front  of  the  face  is  a plain  cross 
with  a pellet  above  and  below  it.  The  legend  has  a cross  patt^e  and 
two  annulets  or  Os  while  the  remaining  letters  are  the  usual  strokes. 
The  reverse  has  a transverse  band,  bordered  above  and  below  by  a 
beaded  line,  within  an  inner  beaded  circle  ; the  legend  on  the  transverse 
band  consists  of  three  upright  strokes  on  each  side  with  an  annulet  in 
the  centre  separating  them  thus,  iilOIII.  The  legend  round  the  reverse 
between  two  beaded  circles,  consists  of  simple  strokes  with  an  annulet 
opposite  each  end  of  the  transverse  band.  The  coin  has  a rough 
resemblance  to  Harold  II.’s  pax  penny,  Hawkins  230-231.  I have 
only  seen  five  specimens  of  it,  four  of  which  are  in  my  cabinet  and  one 
in  that  of  Mr.  P.  Carlyon- Britton  : they  are  all  from  the  same  dies  and 
their  weights  are  respectively  i4-4,  137,  13*2,  12*4  and  i4’i  grs. 

No.  199  is  somewhat  similar,  on  the  obverse,  to  No.  198,  with  a 
better  designed  head  to  the  right ; on  the  neck  is  a ring  ornament. 
The  legend  does  not  consist  simply  of  strokes,  and  is  between  two 
circles.  The  reverse  is  very  like  that  of  No.  198,  but  on  the  transverse 
band  there  are  only  four  straight  strokes  divided  by  a central 
annulet. 
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Obverse. — NvNII H0 

Re-verse. — lllllll Weight,  13  grs.  In  the  Royal  Irish  Academy’s 

cabinet. 


Class  36.  Coins  200  to  202  of  Plate  IX. 

Type  of  William  I.,  reverse  only.  Obverse. — Large  coarse  head 
to  the  right  or  left.  Reverse. — Cross  fleury  with  or  without  inner  circle  ; 
compare  with  Hawkins,  William  I.,  233. 

No.  200.  The  head  on  the  obverse  is  very  similar  to  that  on 
No.  198,  but  is  turned  to  the  right;  in  addition  to  the  annulet  on  the 
neck,  there  is  a star  of  four  rays  in  front  of  the  face.  The  reverse  has 
a cross  fleury  with  vacant  quarters,  and  has  no  inner  circle. 

Obverse. — llllllll 

Reverse. — lllllll  lllllll  lllllll  lllllll  Weight,  9'5  grs.  In  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy’s  cabinet. 

See  Lindsay’s  Plate  III,  49. 

No.  201.  The  obverse  is  similar  to  that  of  No.  200,  but  there  is 
a cross  boton^e  instead  of  an  annulet  on  the  neck.  On  the  reverse  is 
a small  cross  fleury  within  an  inner  circle  ; in  each  quarter  is  a pellet. 
The  legends  on  both  sides  consist  of  simple  strokes.  Weight,  10  grs. 
In  the  Royal  Irish  Academy’s  cabinet. 

No.  202  is  similar  to  No.  200  but  with  the  head  on  the  obverse  to 
the  left : there  is  a pellet  in  front  of  the  face,  while  the  neck  is  plain. 

Obverse. — lllllll 

Re-verse. — MINI  llllll  llllll  llllll  Weight,  11*3  grs.  In  Mr.  P.  Carlyon- 
Britton’s  cabinet. 


Class  37.  Coins  203  and  204  of  Plate  IX. 

Type  of  William  I.,  reverse  only.  Obverse. — Complicated  crescent 
pattern.  Reverse. — Like  William  I.,  Hawkins  236. 

No  has  exactly  the  same  obverse  as  No.  171,  while  the 
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reverse  has  a lozenge-shaped  ornament,  each  angle  terminating  in  a 
trefoil ; in  the  centre,  a pellet ; the  whole  within  an  inner  circle.  The 
legends  on  both  sides  consist  of  straight  strokes.  Weight,  1 3 *8  grs. 
In  Mr.  P.  Carlyon- Britton’s  cabinet. 

See  Simon’s  First  Additional  Plate,  No.  7. 

No.  204  only  differs  from  No.  203  by  having  the  <i)  and  S trans- 
posed ; the  latter  not  being  reversed  but  having  a pellet  above  and 
below  it.  Weight,  14  grs.  In  Mr.  P.  Carlyon- Britton’s  cabinet. 


Class  38.  Coins  205  and  206  of  Plate  IX. 

Type  of  William  I.,  Hawkins  237. 

No.  205.  The  obverse  is  a very  good  copy  of  William  I.’s  penny, 
Hawkins  237,  viz.,  bust  facing,  crowned,  between  two  sceptres,  one 
sceptre  has  a cross  pattee  and  the  other  a quatrefoil  of  four  pellets  ; in 
addition  there  is  a pellet  between  the  cross  pattee  sceptre  and  the 
king’s  neck  ; the  whole  within  an  inner  circle.  The  reverse  has  within 
an  inner  circle,  a cross  fleury  with  pellet  in  the  centre  : in  two  opposite 
quarters  is  an  annulet  and  in  the  other  two  quarters  a pellet.  The 
legends  on  both  sides  consist  of  simple  strokes.  Weight,  i2'4  grs. 
In  Mr.  L.  E.  Bruun’s  cabinet. 

A fragment  of  this  coin  is  illustrated  in  Simon’s  first  additional 
Plate  10,  and  another  similar  coin  in  Lindsay’s  Supplement,  Plate  III, 
57.  There  is  a similar  specimen  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy’s  cabinet 
weighing  only  87  grs.,  but  the  quarters  on  the  reverse  are  blank. 

No.  206  is  very  like  No.  205  but  with  a much  coarser  head  on  the 
obverse,  and  with  a single  pellet  in  each  quarter  of  the  reverse. 
Weight,  1 1 ’6  grs.  In  Mr.  P.  Carlyon- Britton’s  cabinet. 


Class  39.  Coin  207  of  Plate  IX. 

Type  of  William  I.,  Hawkins  239. 

No.  207.  The  obverse  has  the  king’s  head  to  the  right,  in  front, 
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a sceptre  with  a second  and  shorter  sceptre  (?)  in  front  of  the  neck  but 
without  inner  circle : the  reverse  has  a cross  pattee  with  central  ring 
ornament ; there  is  a spike  in  the  middle  of  each  patt^ed  extremity  of 
the  cross  : in  each  quarter  is  a lis  turned  inwards.  The  legends  on  both 
sides  are  simple  strokes  with  transverse  bars  connecting  them.  Weight, 
9'5  grs.  In  the  Royal  Irish  Academy’s  cabinet. 


Class  40.  Coin  208  of  Plate  IX. 

Type  of  William  I.,  reverse  only.  Hawkins  240,  PAXS  type,  with 
usual  Irish  type  of  head  to  left  on  the  obverse. 

No.  208.  The  head  to  the  left  on  the  obverse  resembles  that  of 
No.  99  but  is  of  coarser  execution  ; the  reverse  is  copied  from  the 
PAXS  type  of  William  I.,  Hawkins  240,  viz.,  a small  cross  pattee,  in 
angles,  blundered  letters  represented  by  XXX2,  each  letter  within  a 
small  circle,  and  the  whole  within  an  inner  circle. 

Obverse. TN’Ft-  GirDLTN 

Rei’erse. — + HIRMOMI— -i- Weight,  122'grs.  In  Mr.  P.  Carlyon- 

firitton’s  cabinet. 


Class  41.  Coins  209  to  212  ok  Plate  IX. 

Type  of  William  I.,  obverse  only,  Canopy  type,  Hawkins  236. 
Reverse. — Triquetra  of  birds. 

No.  209.  The  bust  which  is  facing,  has  a strong  resemblance  to 
that  on  the  obverse  of  the  canopy  type  of  William  I.,  with  the  addition 
of  a sceptre  on  each  side  ; the  full  face  is  well  executed  and  is  without 
beard.  The  reverse  has  in  the  centre  a pellet  within  a circle,  around 
which  are  attached  three,  birds  forming  a triquetra  or  tribrach.  Each 
bird  has  four  feathers  in  its  tail,  which  is  represented  by  four  diverging 
lines  each  ending  in  a pellet : its  legs  are  represented  by  a single  rod 
attached  to  the  central  ring  ornament,  while  the  body,  head  and  beak 
are  represented  by  two  rods  and  three  pellets.  There  cannot  be  any 
doubt  about  their  being  birds  although  Dr.  Aquilla  Smith  in  his  paper 
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already  mentioned,  describes  them  as  “ human  upper  extremities,  each 
consisting  of  an  arm,  forearm  and  hand  with  fingers  expanded  . . . 

the  three  thumbs  meeting  at  a central  point.”  The  legends  on  both 
sides  consist  of  simple  strokes.  Weight,  127  grs.,  in  Mr.  L.  E.  Bruun’s 
cabinet. 

For  reverse  see  Lindsay’s  Plate  III,  51. 

No.  210.  The  obverse  resembles  that  of  No.  209,  but  the  face  is 
more  coarsely  executed  and  has  a straggling  beard  : the  sceptres 
instead  of  being  outside,  are  inside  the  canopy.  The  reverse  only 
differs  from  that  of  No.  209  by  the  birds  having  each  three  claws  by 
which  they  are  attached  to  the  central  ring  ornament.  Weight, 
1 3*5  grs.  In  the  Royal  Irish  Academy’s  cabinet. 

No.  21 1.  Although  the  obverse  is  not  very  well  struck,  it 
resembles  that  of  No.  210:  the  beard  is  longer  and  the  lines  represent- 
ing it  are  divergent.  The  reverse  resembles  that  of  No.  209.  Weight, 
iO'9grs.  In  Mr.  P.  Carlyon- Britton’s  cabinet.  An  exact  representation 
is  given  in  Duane’s  Plate  to  Simon,  16. 

No.  212  is  very  similar  to  No.  21 1.  On  the  obverse,  the  head  of 
each  sceptre  is  composed  of  a trefoil  of  three  pellets,  and  the  divergent 
lines  forming  the  beard  each  terminate  in  a pellet ; on  the  reverse  the 
central  annulet  is  without  a pellet,  and  one  of  the  birds  forming  the 
tribrach  is  duplicated  except  for  two  feathers  of  the  tail  which  are 
absent.  Weight,  I4’4  grs.  In  Mr.  L.  E.  Bruun’s  cabinet. 

Class  42.  Coin  213  of  Plate  IX. 

Type  of  William  I.,  obverse,  Hawkins  237,  and  of  William  II., 
reverse,  Hawkins  245. 

No.  213.  The  obverse  is  very  similar  to  that  of  No.  206  and  the 
sceptres  on  each  side  have  heads  composed  of  a trefoil  of  three  pellets, 
one  sceptre  being  nearly  double  the  length  of  the  other.  The  reverse  is 
a copy  of  that  of  William  II.,  Hawkins  245,  viz.,  a cross  pattde  within 
a quatrefoil ; in  the  centre  an  annulet.  The  legends  on  both  sides  are 
simple  strokes.  Weight,  14*5  grs.  In  the  author’s  cabinet. 
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Class  43.  Coins  214  and  215  of  Plate  IX. 

Type  of  William  II.,  obverse  Hawkins  250,  and  reverse  of 
William  I.,  Hawkins  240. 

No.  214.  The  obverse  is  possibly  from  the  same  die  as  that  of 
No.  169  or  No.  170;  the  reverse  has  a short  cross  patt£e  with  an 
annulet  enclosing  a pellet  for  centre : in  two  opposite  angles  is  an 
annulet  enclosing  a four-rayed  star ; the  whole  enclosed  by  an  inner 
circle. 

Obverse. — llllll - 

Reverse. — mill  llllll  llllll  llllll  Weight,  149  grs.  In  Mr.  P.  Carlyon- 
Britton’s  cabinet. 

There  are  two  similar  coins  weighing  I2'5  grs.  and  I2‘2  grs. 
respectively  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy’s  cabinet.  Compare  with 
Simon’s  Plate  II,  31,  and  Lindsay’s  Supplement,  Plate  III,  59. 

No.  215  is  similar  to  No.  214,  but  on  the  reverse  there  are  four 
annulets  enclosing  a star,  or  letter,  viz.,  one  in  each  quarter.  The  coin 
is  badly  struck  and  the  details  are  not  very  distinct.  Weight,  8 ’5  grs. 
In  the  Royal  Irish  Academy’s  cabinet. 


Class  44.  Coins  216  and  217  of  Plate  IX. 

Type  of  William  II.,  reverse  only,  Hawkins  247,  and  with,  on 
obverse,  large  coarse  head  within  inner  circle. 

No.  216.  The  obverse  is  similar  to  that  of  No.  146  with  the 
addition  of  an  annulet  on  each  side  of  the  beard  ; the  reverse  has  a small 
cross  patt^e  springing  from  a ring  ornament  as  centre,  with  a well-shaped 
S in  two  opposite  quarters  ; the  extremities  of  the  S consist  of  trefoils 
of  pellets  ; in  the  two  alternate  quarters  are  a crescent  and  annulet  con- 
joined, and  a trefoil  fleurie  respectively.  The  legends  on  both  sides  are 
simple  strokes.  Weight,  7 ‘5  grs.  (o'49  gramme).  In  the  Copenhagen 
Museum. 
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No.  217.  The  obverse  is  very  like  that  of  No.  145,  and  the 
reverse  like  that  of  No.  216,  with  a figure  somewhat  resembling  the 
Greek  letter  &>  in  two  opposite  quarters.  Weight,  8‘8  grs.  In  Mr.  P. 
Carlyon- Britton’s  cabinet. 


Class  45.  Coin  218  of  Plate  IX. 

Irish  type  of  coarse  head  to  the  left  with  bust  dividing  legend  on 
the  obverse  ; and  transverse  band  with  bird  above  and  below,  on  the 
reverse. 

No.  218.  The  obverse  is  like  that  of  No.  1 74,  but  without  crozier, 
while  a cross  patt£e  replaces  the  cross  boton^e  on  the  neck.  Across 
the  middle  of  the  reverse  is  a transverse  band  formed  by  two  parallel 
lines  on  which  are  eight  straight  strokes  ; above  and  below  this  band  is 
a bird  with  four  feathers  in  its  tail,  which  is  represented  by  four  diverg- 
ing lines,  each  ending  in  a pellet,  the  legs  of  each  bird  being  represented 
by  a straight  line  terminating  in  three  claws  touching  the  transverse 
band.  The  beaks  and  heads  of  the  birds  are  not  so  well  designed  as 
they  are  in  those  on  the  reverse  of  No.  143,  which  have  only  three 
feathers  in  the  tails.  These  birds  are  very  like  those  forming  the 
tribrach  on  Nos.  209-212.  If  any  further  proof  of  these  figures  being 
really  birds  is  required,  one  can  compare  them  with  the  birds  (martlets) 
on  the  reverse  of  the  sovereign  type  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
Hawkins  228.  The  legends  on  both  sides  are  simple  strokes.  Weight, 
14  grs.  In  the  Royal  Irish  Academy’s  cabinet. 

See  Simon’s  Plate  I,  12,  which  according  to  Dr.  Aquilla  Smith  is 
a copy  of  the  woodcut  first  published  by  Ware  in  1654,  De  Hibernis  et 
Antiquitatibus  ejus  Disquisitiones,  who  says  the  coin  was  found  at 
Glendelach  in  the  County  Wicklow  in  1639.  An  exactly  similar  coin  is 
in  Mr.  P.  Carlyon- Britton’s  cabinet  and  weighs  I2'5grs.  ; unfortunately 
it  is  cracked.  Dr.  Edward  Ledwich  also  gives  an  illustration  of  the 
same  coin,  No.  3 on  his  plate  of  Ancient  Irish  coins,  in  his  Antiquities 
of  Ireland  already  mentioned.  This  writer  gives  the  following 
characteristic  description  of  it  : 
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“ No.  3.  The  obverse,  a head  helmeted,  with  a cross  in  the  neck  : 
the  reverse,  a bar  dividing  the  field  ; above  and  below  it,  a hand  couped 
above  the  elbow  [Dr.  Aquilla  Smith  evidently  followed  this  author  in 
describing  these  birds  as  hands].  The  couped  hand  is  on  many  of 
Camden’s  coins  and  on  most  of  those  minted  in  Ireland  ; Dr.  Charleton, 
speaking  of  one  of  Aithelred  with  a hand,  piously  remarks,  that  it  is  a 
devout  acknowledgment  of  his  being  sustained  by  the  hand  of  the 
Almighty.  Others  interpret  it  as  a mark  of  prowess  or  friendship  ; and 
as  guesses  generally  have  a ridiculous  termination,  this  hand  had  been 
supposed  to  be  the  Irish  harp,  or  at  least  to  refer  to  our  ancient  fame  for 
playing  on  that  instrument  But  a constitution  of  Ethelstan  A.D.  928, 
solves  every  difficulty  on  this  point  ‘ We  ordain  ....  if  any 
coiner  adulterate  money,  let  his  hand  be  cut  off  and  fixed  conspicuously 
over  the  mint  . . . . Here  the  crime  and  punishment  are  fully 

declared  : the  latter  appears  from  our  coin  (very  curious  in  this  respect) 
to  have  been  the  amputating  the  arm  above  the  elbow,  which  rendered 
the  member  quite  useless.” 


Class  46.  Coin  219  of  Plate  IX. 

Irish  Type  of  coarse  head  to  the  left  with  bust  dividing  the  legend 
on  the  obverse,  and  triquetra  formed  by  three  birds  on  the  reverse. 

No.  219.  The  bust  on  the  obverse  is  similar  to  that  of  No.  15 1, 
but  there  are  three  pellets  instead  of  two  in  front,  and  there  are  no 
pellets  behind  the  neck.  The  reverse  is  very  like  that  of  No.  209. 
Weight,  7 ‘9  grs.  In  the  author’s  cabinet. 

See  Lindsay’s  Plate  III,  51.  A similar  coin  in  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy’s  cabinet  weighs  8*2  grs. 


Class  47.  Coins  220  and  221  of  Plate  X. 

Irish  type  of  large  coarse  head  to  the  left,  on  the  obverse,  with 
hand  on  the  neck  ; and  reverse,  quadrilateral  figure  with  incurved  sides 
divided  into  four  compartments. 

No.  220.  The  obverse  is  very  similar  to  that  of  No.  60  with  a 
like  hand,  but  with  only  a pellet  in  front  of  the  face  ; the  reverse  has  a 
plain  square  with  concave  sides  which  touches  the  margin  of  the  coin 
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at  its  corners  ; the  square  has  its  interior  divided  by  a plain  cross,  and 
in  each  quarter  is  a pyramid  of  three  pellets  : from  the  middle  of  each 
side  of  the  square  springs  a crescent  directed  from  right  to  left  which 
terminates  in  a trefoil  of  three  pellets  ; the  four  crescents  might  also  be 
described  as  prolongations  of  the  limbs  of  the  central  cross.  The 
legends  on  both  sides  are  plain  strokes.  Weight,  11*3  grs.  In 
Mr.  P.  Carlyon- Britton’s  cabinet. 

No.  221  is  very  like  No.  220  with  a plain  cross  instead  of  the 
pellet  in  front  of  the  hair  on  the  obverse.  The  trefoil  crescents  on  the 
reverse  are  replaced  on  two  opposite  sides  by  a simple  oval  ring,  and 
on  the  two  other  sides  by  a trefoil  composed  of  three  oval  rings. 
Weight,  97  grs.  In  the  British  Museum. 

See  Lindsay’s  Plate  II,  31,  which  illustrates  a damaged  coin.  A 
similar  coin  weighing  87  grs.  is  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy’s 
cabinet. 


Class  48.  Coin  222  of  Plate  X. 

Irish  type  of  large  coarse  head  to  the  right,  on  the  obverse,  a 
hand  (?)  on  the  neck,  with  a long  plain  cross  the  extremities  of  which 
are  trifid  : twin-joined  ring  ornaments  and  a cross  boton^e  are  in 
opposite  quarters. 

No.  222.  The  obverse  has  a very  coarsely  designed  and  large 
head  to  the  right,  on  the  neck  is  a peculiar  figure,  somewhat  like  a 
toast-rack  of  four  parallel  prongs  directed  upwards  springing  from  a 
horizontal  bar  supported  by  a short  handle ; this  object  is  most 
probably  intended  to  represent  a hand,  as  on  the  two  coins  just 
described,  viz.,  Nos.  220  and  221.  The  reverse  has  a long  plain 
cross,  each  limb  of  which  ends  in  three  spikes  ; in  two  opposite  angles 
is  a cross  boton^e  and  in  each  of  the  other  two  angles  are  two  ring 
ornaments  which  are  joined  by  two  lines  uniting  to  form  the  angle 
of  a V at  the  centre  of  the  cross.  The  legends  are  simple  strokes. 
There  are  two  specimens  of  this  coin  in  Mr.  Carlyon- Britton’s  cabinet. 
Both  are  from  the  same  dies  and  weigh  11*3  and  9’!  grs.  respectively. 
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Class  49.  Coins  223  to  226  of  Plate  X. 

Irish  type  of  large  coarse  head  to  the  left  on  the  obverse:  with 
central  ring  ornament  or  cross  patt^e  surrounded  by  four  or  three 
groups  of  pellets  on  the  reverse. 

No.  223.  The  obverse  is  somewhat  like  that  of  No.  198  but 
without  the  plain  cross  and  pellets  in  front  of  the  face.  The  reverse 
has  an  annulet  enclosing  a pellet  in  the  centre  : around  it  are  four 
pyramids  of  three  pellets  each,  the  whole  forming  a sort  of  disjointed 
cross.  The  legends  on  both  sides  are  simple  strokes.  Weight, 
I3'4grs.  In  Mr.  P.  Carlyon- Britton’s  cabinet. 

Duane’s  Plate  to  Simon,  18,  is  very  like  this  coin,  which  has 
apparently  no  cross  pattee  on  the  neck. 

No.  224.  The  obverse  resembles  that  of  No.  223  with  the 
addition  of  a ring  ornament  below  the  head  and  interposed  in  the 
legend  of  simple  strokes.  The  reverse  has  a central  cross  pattee  with 
four  groups  of  pyramids  of  three  pellets  arranged  symmetrically  round 
it.  Weight,  7 grs.  In  Mr.  L.  E.  Bruun’s  cabinet.  A similar  coin  in 
Mr.  P.  Carlyon- Britton’s  cabinet,  weighing  10  grs.  See  Lindsay’s 
Supplement,  Plate  III,  52. 

No.  225.  The  obverse  has  a very  peculiar  head  to  the  left,  com- 
posed of  a large  eye,  attached  to  which  in  front  is  a nose  and  behind  is 
a fan-like  expansion  to  represent  the  hair  or  the  beard  ; behind  the  head 
is  a double  sceptre  (?)and  in  front  are  two  short  rods  joined  transversely 
above  by  a third  : above  the  eye  is  a plain  cross.  On  the  reverse  is  a 
central  ring  ornament  with  three  pyramids  of  three  pellets  each,  placed 
symmetrically  around  it,  a kind  of  disjointed  tribrach.  The  legends  are 
simple  strokes.  Weight,  io’4  grs.  In  Mr.  P.  Carlyon- Britton’s  cabinet. 

No.  226.  The  large  head  on  the  obverse  resembles  that  of 
No.  198,  with  a ring  ornament  in  front  of  the  forehead,  and  on  the  neck 
a pyramid  of  three  pellets.  The  reverse  has  a central  large  annulet 
enclosing  a ring  ornament,  i.e.,  two  annulets,  one  within  the  other,  that 
within  enclosing  a pellet : around  are  four  crosses  boton^es  arranged 
symmetrically  to  form  a disjointed  cross.  Weight,  7 grs.  In  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy's  cabinet. 
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Class  50.  Coins  227  to  231  of  Plate  X. 

Irish  type  of  large  coarse  head  to  the  left,  on  the  obverse,  with 
various  large  symbols  on  the  neck.  Cross  crosslet  on  a quadrilateral 
figure  with  incurved  sides  on  the  reverse. 

No.  227.  The  head  on  the  obverse  is  like  that  of  No.  198,  but 
there  are  no  pellets  above  and  below  the  cross  boton^e  before  the 
face  : on  the  neck  is  a large  quatrefoil  composed  of  four  ovals  enclosed 
in  a circle.  The  reverse  has  within  an  inner  circle  a cross  crosslet, 
superimposed  on  a cross  composed  of  four  crescents  with  convexity 
towards  the  centre,  and  joined  by  four  short  rods  with  a pellet  at  each 
junction.  There  is  a pyramid  of  three  pellets  in  each  angle  of  the 
cross  crosslet.  The  legends  on  both  sides  are  simple  strokes.  Weight, 
io‘2  grs.  In  Mr.  P.  Carlyon- Britton’s  cabinet. 

No.  228  is  very  like  No.  227.  On  the  obverse,  there  is  a large 
circle  enclosing  a pellet  with  four  pyramids  of  three  pellets  arranged 
symmetrically  outside  it  on  the  neck  ; instead  of  the  cross  boton^e, 
there  are  two  pellets,  one  above  the  other,  opposite  the  face.  On  the 
reverse  there  are  four  pellets  instead  of  three  in  each  angle  of  the  cross 
crosslet.  Weight,  9'4  grs.  In  Mr.  P.  Carlyon- Britton’s  cabinet. 

No.  229  is  a second  variety  of  No.  227.  On  the  obverse  in  front 
of  the  face  is  a quatrefoil  of  four  pellets  : filling  up  the  whole  space  of 
the  triangular  neck  is  a cross,  each  extremity  of  which  terminates  in  a 
crescent  with  concavity  outwards  : within  each  crescent  is  a pellet. 
On  the  reverse  in  two  opposite  angles  of  the  cross  crosslet  is  a cross 
Calvary  with  the  long  arm  directed  outwards  : in  each  of  the  other  two 
angles  is  a quatrefoil  of  four  pellets.  Weight,  io'6  grs.  In 
Mr.  P.  Carlyon- Britton’s  cabinet. 

No.  230  is  a third  variety  of  No.  227.  On  the  obverse  in  front  of 
the  face  are  three  pellets  one  below  the  other  : on  the  neck  is  a figure 
composed  of  two  semi-circles  bisecting  each  other  with  the  convexities 
upwards  : above  this  are  four  pellets.  On  the  reverse,  in  two  opposite 
angles  of  the  cross  crosslet  are  quatrefoils  of  four  pellets,  and  in  each 
of  the  other  two  angles,  a string  of  three  pellets,  the  whole  six  being  in 
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the  same  straight  line.  Weight.  97  grs.  In  Mr.  P.  Carlyo'n- Britton’s 
cabinet. 

No.  231  is  a fourth  variety  of  No.  227.  On  the  neck  is  a flower  of 
eight  leaves  and  above  this  a crescent  with  the  convexity  upwards : in 
front  of  the  face  is  a string  of  four  pellets.  On  the  reverse,  the  cross 
crosslet  is  superimposed  on  a plain  square  with  concave  sides,  the 
corners  of  which  end  in  pellets.  Weight,  10*5  grs.  (o'68  gramme).  In 
the  Copenhagen  Museum. 


Class  51.  Coins  232  and  233  of  Plate  X. 

Irish  type  of  large  bearded  head  facing,  on  obverse,  and  large 
voided  cross  on  Maltese  cross  on  reverse. 

No.  232.  The  obverse  is  similar  to  that  of  No.  143,  with  a cross 
botonde  instead  of  an  annulet  above  the  nose  ; the  lower  eyelids  are 
missing,  and  the  crescents  opposite  the  cheeks  are  concave  towards  the 
face  and  are  joined  to  the  upper  eyelids  ; on  the  right  side  of  the 
beard  are  three  pellets  and  on  the  left  side  four  pellets.  The  reverse 
has  a rather  complicated  figure  which  is  best  described  as  a voided 
cross  with  extremities  ending  in  crescents,  superimposed  on  a Maltese 
cross,  the  twelve  corners  of  which  are  composed  of  pellets.  The  legends 
on  both  sides  are  simple  strokes.  Weight,  9’2  grs.  In  Mr.  P.  Carlyon- 
Britton’s  cabinet. 

No.  233  is  very  similar  to  No.  232,  the  chief  differences  being,  on 
the  obverse  a trefoil  of  three  pellets  on  each  side  of  the  beard,  and 
on  the  reverse,  a junction  by  a cross-bar  of  the  extremities  of  the 
voided  cross  before  they  diverge  into  pellet  crescents.  Weight, 
87  grs.  (o‘5 7 gramme).  In  the  Copenhagen  Museum. 

Class  52.  Coin  234  of  Plate  X. 

Irish  type  of  small  head  facing  on  the  obverse,  and  two  three- 
branched  crescents  with  convexities  towards  one  another  on  the 
reverse. 
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No.  234.  The  obverse  has  a small  oval  full  face  with  pointed 
chin,  several  pellets  in  the  field  around.  The  reverse  has  within  an 
inner  circle,  two  crescents  with  convexities  towards  each  other ; each 
crescent  has  three  pellet-ended  branches  springing  from  the  concavity: 
between  these  branches  are  two  crosses,  boton^es.  The  legends  are 
simple  strokes.  Weight,  1 1 ‘5  grs.  In  the  Royal  Irish  Academy’s 
cabinet. 

A very  similar  coin  is  illustrated  in  Lindsay’s  Supplement,  Plate  III, 
55,  where  there  is  a plain  cross  above  the  head  on  the  obverse. 


Class  53.  Coins  235  to  242  of  Plate  X. 

Danish  types  which  have  been  erroneously  attributed  to  the 
Hiberno- Danish  series. 

I conclude  this  paper  by  describing  a series  of  coins  which  leading 
numismatists  in  Scandinavia  and  elsewhere  consider  to  be  Danish  and 
not  Hiberno- Danish,  although  down  to  the  present  time  they  have  been 
classified  as  such. 

No.  235.  The  obverse  has  a large  trefoil  composed  of  three  shields 
with  the  bases  united  by  three  annulets  : at  the  apex  of  each  shield  and 
outside  the  inner  circle  is  a pyramid  of  three  pellets.  One  shield  has  a 
cross  patt^e  on  one  side  and  a pellet  on  the  other.  The  reverse  has  a 
transverse  band,  formed  by  two  parallel  linesextending  right  across  the 
field  with  this  legend  on  it,  OCIIEVN-I ; this  transverse  band  divides  a 
lozenge-shaped  figure  ; at  each  of  the  two  apices  of  the  lozenge,  which 
extends  to  the  legend,  is  a cross  pattde. 

Obverse.— Il+I  - - 11+11111  Vlllllll 

Reverse. — EIOV  +EVIO  ERIC  €DNO  Weight,  1 1'5  grs. 

This  coin  is  placed  amongst  the  Hiberno- Danish  series  in  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy’s  cabinet,  although  it  is  very  similar  to  a Danish 
coin  which  is  illustrated,  Plate  III,  35,  in  P.  Hauberg’s  “ Numismatic 
History  of  Denmark  to  a.d.  1146.”  \Myntforhold  og  Udmyntninger  i 
Danmark  indtil  1146]  and  is  there  attributed  to  King  Cnut,  the 
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only  differences  being  the  additions  of  the  cross  patt^e,  the  pellet 
on  the  obverse  and  the  blundering  of  the  several  legends. 

No.  236  is  a copy  of  another  Danish  coin  of  King  Cnut  which  is 
figured  in  P.  Hauberg’s  work  on  Plate  IV,  54.  The  obverse  has  a 
very  coarsely  designed  head  and  bust  to  the  right,  instead  of  to  the 
left,  which  divides  the  legend  below  ; as  in  the  Danish  coin  there  is  a 
plain  cross  in  front  of  the  face  with  the  addition  of  two  pellets  below  it. 
The  reverse  is  exactly  like  that  of  the  Danish  specimen  and  is  well 
executed  ; within  an  inner  circle  is  a small  simple  cross,  each  quarter  of 
which  contains  a pellet-ended  crescent  with  convexity  towards  the 
centre. 

Obverse. — HVIO+IIIOIIM- 

Reverse. — + : I0II0LIII0V4DI0III  Weight,  95  grs.  In  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy’s  cabinet. 

This  coin  is  also  classified  among  the  Hiberno- Danish  series  at 
Dublin.  See  also  Simon’s  First  Additional  Plate,  12,  where  a similar 
coin  is  figured,  but  without  the  plain  cross  in  front  of  the  head  on  the 
obverse. 

No.  237  was  bought  at  the  Rashleigh  Sale  with  eight  real  Hiberno- 
Danish  coins  (Lot  r 106).  It  is  figured  in  P.  Hauberg’s  work,  Plate  VI, 
42,  as  a Danish  coin  of  Harthacnut.  The  obverse  is  similar  to  that  of 
No.  184,  the  reverse  being  like  that  of  No.  236  with  the  addition  of  a 
pellet  in  each  angle  of  the  cross  opposite  the  convexity  of  the 
crescent. 

Obverse. — lUVnHMrOVnVd 

Reverse. — + □04V13HI]I]O‘^/nA  Weight,  10  grs.  In  the  author’s 
cabinet. 

No.  238  resembles  No.  18,  but  has  a pellet-ended  crescent  in  each 
angle  of  the  voided  cross  on  the  reverse.  It  is  so  like  Nos.  236  and 
237  that  it  is  placed  here. 

Obverse—*  ICiKlaCL’MYVI+DO 

Reverse. — + EO  OM  oDI  TR:  Weight,  29  5 grs.  (i'9  gramme).  In  the 
Helsingfors  Museum,  found  at  Nastola  in  1865. 
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No.  239.  Although  this  coin  is  placed  amongst  the  Hiberno- 
Danish  coins  in  the  British  Museum,  it  must  be  considered  as  purely 
Danish.  It  corresponds  in  every  detail  with  P.  Hauberg’s  Plate  IX, 
39  and  39A,  where  it  is  attributed  to  the  Roskilde  mint  of  King  Swend 
1047-1075.  The  obverse  is  crossed  by  four  beaded  lines  forming  three 
transverse  bands  ; on  the  central  band  is  a ring  ornament  in  the  middle, 
connected  on  each  side  by  two  plain  lines  to  a broken  annulet  enclosing 
a pellet ; on  the  other  two  bands  is  a series  of  plain  strokes,  each 
ending  on  one  side  in  a T,  lying  horizontally  : the  semi-lunar  spaces 
above  and  below  the  three  bands  are  further  subdivided  into  three 
spaces  by  two  vertical  short  beaded  lines,  which  are  filled  by  a cross 
patt£e  in  the  central  compartment,  and  by  a broken  annulet  enclosing  a 
pellet  in  the  two  lateral.  The  reverse  has  a large  quadrilateral  figure 
composed  of  four  pellet-ended  crescents,  with  concavities  outwards, 
which  are  joined  near  their  extremities  by  a couple  of  short  cross-bars  : 
within  this  figure  is  a four-rayed  star  enclosing  a ring  ornament  with 
three  small  pellets  in  each  ray ; at  the  extremity  of  each  ray  is  a 
trefoil  of  three  larger  pellets.  The  legend  on  the  reverse  is  Dll  llll  +V  M l. 
Weight,  i5'8grs. 

There  is  a second  very  similar  coin  in  the  British  Museum  which 
weighs  14U  grs.  and  which  has  only  simple  strokes  for  the  legends  on 
both  sides. 

No.  240.  This  coin  was  described  in  the  Rashleigh  Sale  Catalogue 
as  follows  : 


“Lot  313*  Hiberno-Danish  Penny:  obverse:  triangular  ornament 
in  centre  of  three  annulets  containing  pellets  ; legend  illegible.  Reverse : 
imitation  of  the  reverse  of  Harthacnut’s  coin,  Ruding  Plate  D,  40,  four 
dotted  segments  of  a circle  forming  a wide  cross  with  two  pellets  in  each 
limb  and  a larger  one  in  centre  of  a voided  cross.  This  curious  piece 
is  engraved  in  Dr.  Petrie’s  work  ‘ on  Round  Towers  in  Ireland.’  It  came 
from  Dr.  Aquilla  Smith  of  Dublin  in  1854.  Weight,  15  5 grs. ; very  fine 
and  very  rare.” 

The  legends  are  : 

Obverse. — + Ildl.'.IIIIIOI:  -lit.*. 

Reverse. — □ l|C  IMF  Mil-  In  the  author’s  cabinet. 
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This  coin  cost  f 2 10s.  at  the  Sale,  yet  Mr.  L.  E.  Bruun  tells  me 
that  it  is  quite  a common  coin  in  Denmark,  and  that  any  number  can 
be  bought  there  at  five  shillings  each ! In  Mr.  P.  Hauberg’s  work  it 
is  figured  on  Plate  IX,  38,  and  is  attributed  to  King  Swend’s 
Roskilde  mint.  The  obverse  is  very  similar  to  that  of  No.  235  with 
the  addition  of  the  three  ring  ornaments  between  the  three  shields  but 
without  the  cross  patt^e.  Lindsay  gives  an  illustration  of  the  same 
coin,  Plate  I,  19,  where  he  attributes  it  to  Anlaf  VI.  A similar  coin  is 
in  the  British  Museum  in  the  Hiberno- Danish  series  with  the  following 
legends  : 

Obverse.—*  Hllir+IICII+IIPli: 

Reverse. — O+  +111  Dll  301  Weight,  17  3 grs. 

No.  241  has  on  the  obverse,  a central  cross  patt^e  with  a blundered 
legend  between  two  beaded  circles ; the  reverse  is  similar  to  the 
obverse  with  the  addition  of  a pellet  in  each  angle  of  the  cross  patt^e  : 
possibly  both  dies  were  reverses. 

Obverse.—*  00E+lb:IPIEl>N 

Reverse. — + OOlKh  VMWhCH  Weight,  46  grs.  (2  98  grammes).  In  the 
Copenhagen  Museum. 

The  coin  has  a square  flan. 

No.  242.  This  coin  resembles  No.  241,  but  the  obverse  (?)has  no 
inner  circle,  and  there  are  no  pellets  in  the  angles  of  the  cross  patt^eon 
the  reverse. 

Obverse. — + :|-:+IICII0M_0 

Reverse. — Hl-OhOCnOI  Weight,  40  2 grs.  In  Mr.  P.  Carlyon-Britton’s 
cabinet. 

Mr.  L.  E.  Bruun  is  of  opinion  that  both  this  coin  and  No.  241  are 
probably  Norwegian. 


It  might  interest  the  members  of  the  Society  to  learn  how  I 
collected  the  materials  for  this  paper.  I paid  a special  visit  to  Dublin 
and  was  much  disappointed  not  to  find  a single  specimen  of  the 
Hiberno-Danish  coinage  in  the  coin  cabinet  of  Trinity  College 
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Library : they  had  disappeared  from  the  numismatic  collection  there  in 
some  mysterious  way,  and  they  could  not  be  found  in  spite  of  a 
diligent  search  by  the  courteous  Assistant  Librarian,  Mr.  Alfred  de 
Burgh.  I was  more  fortunate  at  the  Irish  National  Museum  where  I 
examined  the  series  of  Hiberno-Danish  coins  belonging  to  the  numis- 
matic collection  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  which  is  placed  on  deposit 
there  under  the  care  of  the  learned  Director.  G.  N.  Count  Plunkett. 
Mr.  R.  Lloyd  Praeger,  the  Librarian  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  kindly 
obtained  permission  for  me  to  have  wax  impressions  made  of  the 
several  specimens  I required.  Last  year  I visited  Stockholm, 
Copenhagen  and  Helsingfors  in  Finland  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  the  Hiberno-Danish  coins  in  those  several  towns.  At 
Stockholm,  Professor  Montelius,  who  is  a well  known  Honorary  Fellow 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  London,  and  his  assistant,  Mrs.  Nostrom, 
in  the  Coin  Department  of  the  University  Museum  (. Kungl Vitterhets 
Historie  och  Antikvitets  Akademien ) kindly  supplied  me  with  casts  of 
the  many  specimens  I desired.  The  same  kindness  was  extended  to 
me  by  Professor  Dr.  C.  Jorgensen  of  the  Copenhagen  Royal  Museum, 
and  Professor  Otto  Alcenius  of  the  Helsingfors  University  Museum. 
Phis  last  gentleman  was  away  in  the  country  when  I arrived  at 
Helsingfors,  and  it  was  entirely  owing  to  the  kindness  of 
Mr.  A.  V.  Mannelin,  the  manager  of  the  Finland  Bank,  that  I was  able 
to  obtain  permission  to  examine  the  Hiberno-Danish  coins  found  in 
Finland  which  are  in  the  Helsingfors  University  Museum. 
Mr.  Mannelin  is  not  a numismatist,  but  he  and  his  wife  took  much 
interest  in  my  researches,  placing  many  hours  of  their  time  at  my 
disposal,  and  induced  Professor  Otto  Alcenius  to  return  from  the 
country  to  meet  me.  Our  Danish  colleague  on  the  Council, 
Mr.  L.  E.  Bruun  of  Copenhagen,  placed  his  almost  unrivalled 
collection  of  Anglo-Saxon  coins  at  my  service,  and  devoted  much  of 
his  valuable  time  to  helping  me  in  every  possible  way.  He  ascertained 
that  it  was  impracticable  to  have  satisfactory  casts  made  in  Copenhagen 
of  the  coins  in  his  cabinet  which  I required,  so  he  brought  them 
specially  over  to  London  and  had  them  copied  for  me  here.  Our 
President,  Mr.  Carlyon-Britton,  also  gave  me  his  valuable  advice 
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and  also  for  many  months  entrusted  me  with  his  unique  collection 
of  Hiberno- Danish  coins  for  the  purpose  of  study.  Lastly, 
Mr.  H.  A.  Grueber,  the  Keeper  of  Coins  at  the  British  Museum,  gave 
me  every  facility  for  obtaining  casts  of  the  specimens  I wished. 

To  all  these  ladies  and  gentlemen  I here  tender  my  thanks  for 
their  courteous  kindness,  in  several  instances  to  me  a stranger  in  a 
foreign  country. 

I have  also  to  thank  the  Editors  of  the  British  Numismatic 
Journal  for  the  encouragement  they  have  accorded  my  work,  in  the 
prompt  expression  of  their  opinion  that  the  subject  was  so  involved 
and  obscure  in  British  numismatics,  that  it  justified  the  illustration  of 
a complete  series  of  the  varieties  of  the  Hiberno- Danish  issues  ; and 
the  ten  plates  accompanying  this  monograph  are  the  outcome  of  that 
opinion. 

Although  this  paper  has  cost  me  far  more  time  and  work,  and  I 
might  add  expense,  than  I anticipated  when  I first  began  to  collect 
materials  for  it  some  three  years  ago,  it  has  been  a source  of  great 
interest  and  pleasure  to  me,  and  I shall  feel  amply  rewarded  if  it  proves 
to  be  of  some  use  to  future  students  of  the  coins  of  the  Danish  Kings 
of  Ireland. 
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A NUMISMATIC  HISTORY  OF  THE  REIGNS  OF 
WILLIAM  I.  AND  II.  (1066-1100). 

By  P.  W.  P.  Carlyon-Britton,  F.S.A. 


PART  II.— THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  MINTS,  continued. 

Gloucestershire  : — D.B.  Glowecestrescire. 
Berkeley  : — D.B.  Berchelai. 


OR  a detailed  account  of  this  mint  we  refer  our  readers  to  a 
paper  by  the  present  writer  which  is  contained  in  vol.  iv 
of  this  Journal , pp.  17-31. 


The  derivation  of  the  name  of  Berkeley,  its  status  as  a 
royal  market-town  at  the  time  of  Domesday  and  before,  the  grant  by 
Henry  II.  to  Robert  Fitzharding  of  Berkeley  with  all  appurtenances 
as  fully  as  they  were  held  in  the  time  of  King  Henry  I.  coupled  with 
the  specific  mention  of  a market  and  a mint  ivith  its  own  moneyer  (et 
monetam  cum  proprio  monetario  suo)  are  therein  fully  dealt  with,  and 
the  few  coins  now  existing  which  were  struck  at  this  mint  are  there 
specified. 

It  will  therefore  be  sufficient  to  here  mention  that  the  only  Anglo- 
Saxon  coins  of  Berkeley  now  known  to  us  consist  of  three  specimens 
struck  there  under  Edward  the  Confessor. 

The  coinage  of  Berkeley  under  our  Norman  Kings  is  even  more 
poorly  represented,  as  the  only  specimen  that  has  come  to  our 
knowledge  is  a penny  of  Type  VIII  of  William  I.  of  the  variety 
Hawkins  242. 

It  reads  : — 


Obverse.  * PIELELM  REX. 

Reverse.  * LIFPIHE  OH  BAREI.  Plate  XIII,  Fig.  I. 
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Bristol  : — D.B.  Bristou. 

This  ancient  city  and  sea-port  is  situate  on  the  Lower  Avon  and 
its  tributary  the  Frome,  and  although  since  the  time  of  Edward  III.  a 
county  of  itself,  it  is  as  to  the  older  portion  of  it  geographically  within 
Gloucestershire  and  the  old  kingdom  of  Mercia,  at  the  extreme  south- 
western corner,  only  divided  from  Somerset,  and  consequently  from 
Wessex,  by  the  river  Avon.  The  river  was  spanned  in  even  Saxon 
times  by  a bridge,  a circumstance  which,  as  will  be  seen,  was  the 
origin  of  the  name  of  the  city.  At  an  early  date  the  town  had  spread 
considerably  on  the  Wessex  side. 

Antiquaries  from  the  time  of  Camden  have  identified  the  site  with 
the  Caer  Brito,  or  Cair  Britoc,  of  Nennius,  an  eighth  century  scribe, 
and  the  antiquity  and  importance  of  the  city  are  much  insisted  upon  by 
its  historian,  William  Barrett,  F.S.A.,  who  completed  his  work  in  1789. 
The  ancient  camps  at  Clifton  and  Rownham  Hill,  on  the  heights  on 
either  side  of  the  gorge  of  the  Avon,  testify  to  a very  early  occupation 
of  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  as  also  do  many  finds  of  Roman 
coins,  but  we  are  unable  to  see  any  connexion  between  the  designation 
Caer  Brito  and  the  present  place-name  of  Bristol. 

Our  earliest  coins  of  this  town  are  of  yEthelraed  II.,  and  pieces  struck 
there  under  all  of  his  Saxon,  Danish  and  Norman  successors  are  in 
evidence  in  our  cabinets  of  to-day.  The  mint-name  indicated  by  all 
of  them  from  ASthelrsed  II.  to  Harold  II.  inclusive,  is  clearly  Bricstow 
or  Bricgstow , which  can  only  denote,  A.-S.,  Bricg,  a bridge,  and  stow , 
a place,  dwelling-place,  habitation. 

Under  William  I.  an  alternative  form  Bricstol  is  introduced,  which 
would  appear  to  indicate,  A.-S.,  bricg,  a bridge,  and  stol,  a stool,  seat  or 
throne.  Both  forms  are  in  evidence  on  coins  of  Edward  IV.  struck  at 
Bristol,  whereon  VILLA  BRISTOW  and  VILLA  BRISTOLL  appear. 
Although  the  later  form  is  that  by  which  the  city  is  now  generally 
known,  the  writer  has  heard  it  called  by  the  country-folk  of  the 
neighbourhood  Brister , which  seems  to  point  to  the  preservation  of 
the  earlier  name  Bristow,  i.e.,  Bricgstow. 

Bristol,  whatever  its  earlier  history,  would  therefore  seem  to  have 
come  into  prominence  in  the  time  of  .dSthelraed  II.,  a time  when  its  port 
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and  its  ships  would  be  of  particular  value  in  connexion  writh  the 
measures  taken  to  repel  the  invasions  of  the  Danes.  Owing  to  its 
situation  the  town  was  of  the  first  importance  from  the  military  and 
trading  points  of  view,  connected  as  it  is  by  the  Avon  with  the  Severn 
and  Bristol  Channel.  As  we  might  expect,  it  had,  at  an  early  date,  a 
trade  with  Ireland,  one  of  the  imports,  as  in  the  case  of  Chester,  being 
the  skins  of  the  marten,  then  abundant  in  that  country.  During  the 
troubles  that  arose  in  1051  between  Earl  God  wine  and  his  sons  on  the  one 
hand  and  Edward  the  Confessor  on  the  other,  Earl  Harold,  afterwards 
the  second  king  of  that  name,  withdrew  to  Bristol  and  thence  to 
Ireland  and  later,  in  1067,  one  of  his  sons  came  thither  from  Ireland 
with  a naval  force.  The  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  narrates  : — 

“ They  then  went  to  Bristol,  and  would  storm  the  town,  but  the 
townsmen  fought  stoutly  against  them  ; and  when  they  could  gather 
nothing  from  the  town,  they  went  to  the  ships  with  the  plunder  they 
had  taken  ; and  so  they  went  to  Somersetshire,  and  there  landed.  And 
Eadnoth  the  Stallere  fought  against  them,  and  was  there  slain,  and 
many  good  men  on  each  side ; and  those  that  were  left  went  away 
thence.  ” 

The  entries  in  Domesday  as  to  Bristol  are  not  so  full  as  we  would 
wish.  It  does  not  share  with  Gloucester  and  Winchcombe  the  honour 
of  a separate  account  at  the  head  of  the  survey,  but  under  the  heading 
Terra  Regis  we  have  an  entry,  of  which  the  following  is  a translation  : — 
“ In  Bertune  (Barton  Regis)  at  Bristou  (Bristol)  there  were  six 
hides.  In  the  demesne  three  ploughs  and  twenty-two  villeins  and 
twenty-five  bordarii  with  twenty-five  ploughs.  There  are  nine  serfs 
and  eighteen  coliberti  having  fourteen  ploughs.  There  are  two  mills  of 
twenty-seven  shillings.  When  Roger  received  this  manor  from  the 
king  he  found  there  two  hides  and  two  ploughs  in  demesne  and 
seventeen  villeins  and  twenty-four  bordarii  with  twenty-one  ploughs. 
There  are  four  serfs  and  thirteen  coliberti  with  three  ploughs.  In  one 
member  of  this  manor,  Manegodesfelle  (Mangotsfield)  there  are  six 
oxen  in  demesne.  Of  this  land  the  church  of  Bristou  (Bristol)  holds 
three  hides  and  has  one  plough  there.  One  Radchenistre  holds  one  hide 
and  has  one  plough  and  four  bordarii  with  one  plough.  This  manor 
and  Bristou  (Bristol)  render  to  the  king  one  hundred  and  ten  marks  of 
silver.  The  burgesses  say  what  bishop  G.  (Geoffrey  de  Mowbray, 
Bishop  of  Coutances)  has,  (namely)  thirty-three  marks  of  silver  and 
one  mark  of  gold  on  account  of  the  king’s  firrna .” 
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This  entry  so  far  as  it  concerns  Bristol  appears  to  contain  only 
indirect  information  : we  must  assume  that  the  account  of  Bristol 
itself,  as  a borough,  is  omitted  from  the  survey,  in  the  same  manner 
as  are  omitted  the  accounts  of  Hastings,  Hythe,  London,  Romney, 
Tamworth  and  Winchester. 

But  the  payment  to  Bishop  Geoffrey  shows  that  he  received  the 
third  penny  of  the  borough,  as  would  the  earl  of  a county,  and  that 
the  remaining  two-thirds  of  the  firma  were  received  by  the  king. 

As  the  entire  firma  paid  by  the  burgesses  was  i io  marks  of  silver, 
and  the  part  taken  by  Bishop  Geoffrey  was  33  marks  of  silver  and  one 
mark  of  gold,  we  infer  that  a mark  of  gold  was  equal  to  3!  marks  of 
silver,  in  other  figures  about  £2  S.y.  \od. 

We  may,  we  think,  also  assume  that  the  minting  rights  were 
vested  in  the  burgesses  and  that  the  firma  shared  by  the  King  and  the 
Bishop  included  the  payment  by  the  burgesses  therefor. 

In  1088  Bishop  Geoffrey,  and  his  kinsman  Robert  de  Mowbray, 
were  supporters  of  Bishop  Odo  in  his  rebellion  against  William  II.  in 
favour  of  Robert,  Duke  of  Normandy. 

The  plot  was  formed  in  Lent,  and  put  into  active  execution  at 
Easter,  when  in  the  words  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle : — 

“ They  went  and  ravaged,  and  burned,  and  laid  waste  the  king’s 
farm-vills,  and  laid  waste  the  lands  of  all  the  men  who  remained 
faithful  to  the  king.  And  each  of  them  went  to  his  castle,  and  manned 
it,  and  provisioned  it  as  best  he  could  ; and  Bishop  Geoffrey  and  Robert 
de  Moubray  went  to  Bristol,  and  harried,  and  brought  the  booty  to 
the  castle.  And  afterwards  they  went  out  from  the  castle  and  ravaged 
Bath  and  all  the  land  thereabout,  and  all  the  district  of  Berkeley  they 
laid  waste.” 

After  the  .suppression  of  this  rebellion,  Robert  Fitzhamon,  a strong 
supporter  of  Rufus,  was  in  or  about  the  year  1090  granted  the  city  of 
Gloucester  and  the  lordship  of  Bristol,  where  he  was  placed  in  the 
position  which  Bishop  Geoffrey  had  held. 

These  events  did  not  interrupt  the  coinage  at  Bristol,  as  Types  1 
and  2 of  William  II.  are  in  evidence. 

We  think,  therefore,  that  the  minting  rights  of  the  burgesses  were 
not  affected,  and  that  a continuous  coinage  at  Bristol  under  William  I. 
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and  II.  was  in  operation.  The  specimens  we  have  noted  confirm  this 
deduction,  as  Type  II  of  William  I.  is  the  only  issue  of  which  no 
example  from  this  mint  has  come  to  our  notice,  but  there  is  no  reason, 
in  our  opinion,  why  this  gap  in  the  series  should  not  one  day  be 
supplied. 

William  I. 

Type  I : — - 

* * EEORL  OH  BRIESTOL,  Plate  XIII,  Fig.  2. 

* „ „ „ BRIESTOL,  Plate  XIII,  Fig.  3. 

* LIFPINE  OH  BRIEESI,  Montagu,  1896,  Lot  18 1. 

Type  II  : — 

No  example  hitherto  noted. 

Type  III 

f * EEORL  OH  BRVESTOV,  from  Murdoch  sale,  Lot  179. 

Illustrated,  vol.  ii,  Plate  II, 
Fig.  23,  and  Plate  XIII, 
Fig.  4. 

„ „ „ BRVESTOI,  W.  Sharp  Ogden,  from  the 

Whitchurch  Common  Find. 

* LEOFPIHE  OH  BRIG*. 

Type  IV 

* LEOFPIHE  OH  BRI,  Murdoch  sale,  Lot  182. 

* „ „ „ BRIEI. 

t v ».  BRI<?,  Plate  XIII,  Fig.  5. 

* , .,  BRI(?I. 

Type  V : 

f * EAREL  OH  BRIE,  from  L.  A.  Lawrence  sale,  Lot  55, 

Plate  XIII,  Fig.  6. 

* EERL  OH  BRIEST,  W.  C.  Wells,  var.,  pellet  in  the  1st 

quarter  of  the  quadrilateral  orna- 
ment. Illustrated,  vol.  ii,  Plate  II, 
Fig-  38- 

f * HPATEMAH  OH  BRI,  Plate  XIII,  Fig.  7. 

* * LEOFPIHE  OH  BRIES. 

f * LIFPIHE  OH  BRIE,  another,  Lieut.-Col.  H.  W.  Morrieson. 

Plate  XIII,  Fig.  8. 

Type  VI 

* BRIHTPORD  OH  BRIE,  Cuff,  Lot  712. 

* * LIFPIHE  OH  BRIE. 

*f„  „ „ BRIESI,  Plate  XIII,  Fig.  9. 
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> Beaworth,  io. 


Type  VII 

* BRIHTPORD  OH  BR,  sale  at  Sotheby’s,  Jan.,  1857,  Lot  6. 

, „ „ brie. 

Type  VIII 

t * * BRIHTPORD  OH3RI,  Beaworth,  23;  Tamworth,  1, 

fPlate  XIII,  Fig.  10. 

t * „ „ OIBRIE,  Beaworth,  20,  fPlate  XIII, 

Fig.  11. 

t * * BRIHTPOD  OH  BRIE,  Beaworth,  2. 

t * * BRPODE  OH  BRIESO,  Beaworth,  12, fPlate  XIII,  Fig.  12. 

* * BIHTPORD  OH  BRIE,  Beaworth,  3. 

* * BRVHSTAH  OH  BR 

* OHBR 

*„  ’’  OH  BRIT 

t „ „ OH3RI  J Beaworth>  3- 

f * * EOLBLAE  OH  BRE,  Beaworth,  15,  fPlate  XIII,  Fig.  13. 

* „ „ BRI,  Beaworth,  5. 

BRIE,  Beaworth,  32. 

, BRIEE,  Beaworth,  9. 

BRIEI. 

, BRIEII,  Beaworth,  30,  fPlate  XIII 
Fig.  14. 

f „ „ OH3RIEI,  another,  W.  C.  Wells. 

* EDPOLD  OH  BRSOP. 

+ * * LIFPINE  OH  BRIESI,  Beaworth,  3,  fPlate  XIII, 

Fig.  15. 

* „ „ „ BRIEST,  Beaworth,  3. 

f * * SPE<?H  OH  BRIESTO,  Beaworth,  21,  fPlate  XIII,  Figs.  16 

and  17  (different  dies). 

* SPEIH  OH  BRIES,  Allen,  Lot  302. 

f*„  „ „ BRIESOPI,  Beaworth,  18,  fPlate  XIII,  Fig.  18. 


t * 

Hr 

* 

t * 


Type  1 : — 


Type  2 : — 


William  II. 

* * BRIHTPORD  OH  BRIE,  Tamworth  Find,  Plate  XIII, 

Fig.  19. 

* EOLB[LAE]  OH  BRI,  Allen,  Lot  302. 

* * BRIHTPORD  OH  BRIE,  Tamworth  Find. 

f * * EOLBLAE  OH  BRIE,  Tamworth  Find,  +Plate  XIII, 

Fig.  20. 

f „ „ „ BRIEST,  Plate  XIII,  Fig.  21. 

* SPCTEN  OH  [BRIESJT,  Tamworth  Find. 
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Type  3 

* ©VREIT  OH  BRIES,  H.  M.  Reynolds.  Illustrated, 

vol.  ii,  page  175,  Fig.  5,  and 
Plate  XIII,  Fig.  22. 

Type  4 

* BIHTPORD  OH  BRI,  the  late  Sir  John  Evans. 

* SMIPI  OH  BRIEIS,  Lieut.-Col.  H.  W.  Morrieson.  Illus- 

trated, vol.  ii,  Plate  IV,  Fig. 
78,  and  Plate  XIII,  Fig.  23. 

Type  5 : 

f * LIFPIIE  OH  Btl,  Illustrated,  vol.  ii,  Plate  IV,  Fig.  85, 

and  Plate  XIII,  Fig.  24. 

f * SIHOT  OH  BRIE,  from  Rashleigh,  Lot  398,  Plate  XIII 

Fig.  25. 


Gloucester  : — D.B.  Glowecestre. 

This,  the  ancient  county  town  of  the  shire  to  which  it  gives  its 
name,  is  without  doubt  the  Cair  Gloui  of  Nennius.  In  the  Itinerary 
of  Antoninus  it  is  called  Glevum  Colonia.  The  derivation  is  therefore 
Celtic,  and  signifies  “the  fair  city,”  the  Anglo-Saxon  ceaster  having 
been  substituted  for  the  British  cair,  after  its  capture  by  the  Saxons  in 
a.d.  577. 

As  regards  its  numismatic  history,  this  city  has  a record  extending 
back  to  the  time  of  Alfred  the  Great,  upon  some  very  rare  coins  of 
whom  the  words  jet  DLEAPA  for  “ [struck]  at  Gloucester  ” appear.1 

The  mint-name  occurs  on  coins  of  .Tithelstan,  and  upon  those  of 
Eadgar  and  of  all  his  Saxon,  Danish,  and  Norman  successors. 

Indeed  it  is  probable  that  the  issue  was  uninterrupted  from  the 
time  of  Alfred,  but  few  of  the  coins  of  Eadweard  the  Elder,  Eadmund, 
Eadred,  and  Eadwig  disclose  their  place  of  mintage,  and  this  can  only 
be  inferred  by  comparison  of  the  names  of  the  moneyers  appearing 
upon  them  with  those  coins  of  other  kings,  whereon  the  same  names 
appear  in  conjunction  with  the  name  of  a mint. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  records  that  yEthelflsed,  Lady  of  the 

1 See  British  Museum  Catalogue , vol.  ii,  Plate  IV,  Fig.  13.  This  specimen  was  long 
regarded  as  unique,  but  the  author  has  a second  example,  presented  to  him  by  Mr. 
L.  A.  Lawrence. 
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Mercians,  and  daughter  of  /Elfred  the  Great,  was  buried  in  the  east 
porch  of  St.  Peter’s  Church  at  Gloucester,  and  that  /Ethelstan  died 
there  on  the  27th  October,  940  (really  939). 

In  1058  Bishop  Ealdred  of  Worcester  hallowed  the  monastery  at 
Gloucester,  which  he  himself  had  raised  to  the  glory  of  God  and 
St.  Peter,  and  on  Sunday,  the  15th  July,  1100,  the  church  which 
Abbot  Serlo  had  built  from  the  foundations  at  Gloucester  was  con- 
secrated by  the  Bishops  of  Worcester,  Rochester,  Hereford,  and 
Bangor. 

From  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  we  learn  that  William  I.  held 
his  Christmas  Court  at  Gloucester  in  the  year  1085.  The  proceedings 
occupied  five  days,  and  afterwards  the  Archbishop  and  clergy  had  a 
synod  which  occupied  three  days.  It  was  after  this  sitting  of  the 
Witan  at  Gloucester  that  the  King  held  the  Great  Council  at  which 
the  Domesday  Survey  was  determined  upon.  From  the  same  source 
we  learn  that  William  II.,  at  Lent  in  1093,  was  taken  so  ill  at 
Gloucester  that  he  was  everywhere  reported  dead.  After  his  recovery 
it  was  at  Gloucester  that  Rufus  summoned  King  Malcolm  of  Scotland. 
This  summons  was  obeyed,  but  the  monarchs  parted  in  great  hostility, 
and  King  Malcolm  returned  home  to  Scotland,  only  soon  afterwards  to 
be  slain  by  Robert,  Earl  of  Northumberland.  William  II.  also  held 
his  Court  at  Christmas,  1094,  at  Gloucester,  and  it  was  here  that  he 
received  messengers  sent  by  his  brother  Robert,  Duke  of  Normandy, 
to  complain  of  the  breach  by  the  King  of  the  terms  of  the  agreement 
that  had  before  been  made  and  sworn  to  between  them. 

In  the  year  1099,  Rufus  again  held  his  Court  at  Christmas  in 
Gloucester.  These  events  show  us  that  Gloucester  occupied  a very 
important  position  under  our  Saxon  and  Norman  sovereigns. 

On  turning  to  Domesday , we  find  the  account  of  Gloucester 
inserted  at  the  head  of  the  survey  before  the  list  of  tenants  in  chief 
and  the  schedule  of  the  King’s  own  possessions. 

The  following  is  a translation  of  an  extract  from  the  entry 
sufficient  for  our  purpose  : — 

“ In  the  time  of  King  ^Edward  the  city  of  Glowecestre  (Gloucester) 
rendered  thirty-six  pounds  by  number  and  twelve  sextaries  of  honey 
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by  measure  of  the  same  burgh  and  thirty -six  'dickers  of  iron  and  one 
hundred  iron  rods  capable  of  being  hammered  out  thin  for  the  nails  of 
the  King’s  ships  and  certain  other  small  customs  in  the  court  and 
chamber  of  the  King. 

“ Now  the  actual  city  renders  to  the  King  sixty  pounds  of  twenty 
(pence)  in  the  ora  and  from  the  mint  the  King  has  twenty  pounds. 

• * * * * 

“ There  were  sixteen  houses  where  the  castle  is  situate  which  now 
are  wanting  and  in  the  borough  of  the  city  there  are  fourteen  houses 
lying  waste.” 

From  this  entry  it  is  clear  that  at  the  time  of  Domesday  the  mint 
at  Gloucester  was  in  the  King’s  hands,  as  he  received  a payment  of 
^20a  year  in  respect  of  it. 

Of  the  coinage  of  William  I.  at  Gloucester,  Type  IV  (1074-1077) 
and  Types  VI  and  VII  (1080-1086)  have  not  hitherto  been 
noted. 

Type  VII  of  William  I.  should  certainly  be  forthcoming,  as  we 
know  that  the  King  was  actually  at  Gloucester  during  its  time  of  issue, 
but  this  is  the  type  of  this  King’s  money  of  which  the  smallest  number 
of  specimens  has  been  preserved  to  us.  The  same  remarks  apply  in 
their  entirety  to  Type  5 of  Rufus. 

As  regards  his  Type  1,  which  also  is  wanting,  as  we  have  the 
mule  of  that  and  the  next  type,  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that 
specimens  of  it  will  one  day  be  discovered.  Type  5,  the  last,  of 
William  II.,  is  also  absent.  We,  however,  incline  to  the  opinion  that 
the  coinage  at  Gloucester  was  continuous. 


William  I. 

Type  I 

* * ORDRIE  OH  <?LEPEE,  Plate  XIV,  Fig.  1. 

Type  II  : — 

* * ORDRIE  OH  <?EEPEEEI,  pierced,  York  Find,  1845  (?■)■ 

Plate  XIV,  Fig.  2. 

* SILAE  OH  (TEEPEEE,  J.  B.  S.  Macllwaine,  from 

Montagu,  1896,  Lot  190. 

f * PVLECTEAT  OH  0*LE,  Illustrated,  vol.  ii,  page  138, 

Fig.  6,  and  Plate  XIV,  Fig.  3. 

1 a dicker  = ton  bars. 
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Type  III  : — 

* * EIOFPIHE  OH  (TEEPEI,  Plate  XIV,  Fig.  4. 

* * PVLFtTEAT  OH  G*LEPEE,  Plate  XIV,  Fig.  5. 

Type  IV:— 

No  example  hitherto  noted. 

Type  V : — 

* 4 LIFPIHE  OH  (TEEP,  another,  the  late  Sir  John  Evans 

•Plate  XIV,  Fig.  6. 

* SILAEE  OH  (TEPIE,  a Gentleman,  Nov.  1857,  Lot  80. 
f * SILEPIHE  OH  (TEE,  Plate  XIV,  Fig.  7. 

* PVXF(TET  OH  (TLEI. 

Types  VI  and  VII  : — 

No  examples  hitherto  noted. 


Type  VIII  :— 

• * BRIHTHOD  OH  (TEE,  Beaworth,  5. 

• n „ „ (TLP,  Beaworth,  10. 

n n „ „ var.,  no  ornament  on  the  King’s 

left  shoulder.  Illustrated,  vol. 
ii,  Plate  III,  Fig.  62  and  Plate 
XIV,  Fig.  8. 

• * BRIHTOB  OH  (TLEPE,  Beaworth,  4. 

+ n n „ „ var.,  annulet  on  the  King’s  left 

shoulder,  Plate  XIV,  Fig.  9. 


* + SILAE  OH  (TEEPEE,  Beaworth  1. 

* „ „ „ (TLPEE,  Beaworth,  3. 

■(•  „ „ „ „ var.,  annulet  on  the  King’s  left 

shoulder.  Plate  XIV,  Fig.  10. 

* „ „ „ (TEPEET,  Beaworth,  2. 

f • * SIEAEPIHE  OH  (TEP,  Beaworth,  8 ; Tam  worth,  1.  f Plate 

XIV.Fig.n. 


t 

t 


• * SIEIEEPIHE  OH  (TEE,  Beaworth,  18. 

• „ „ „ „ var.,  no  ornament  on  either 

shoulder  of  the  King.  fPlate 
XIV,  Fig.  12. 

• * VFtTIET  OH  G*LEPE,  Beaworth,  4. 

• „ „ „ (TLEPI,  Beaworth,  17,  Plate  XIV,  Fig.  13. 

• „ „ „ (TEEPIE,  Beaworth,  1. 

„ „ „ (TEEPIE,  H.  Symonds. 
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William  II. 


Type  1 : 

No  example  hitherto  noted. 

Mule,  obv.,  Type  1,  rev..  Type  2. 

* * BRHTNOD  OH  <TP(P),  Tamworth  Find,  Plate  XIV,  Fig. 


Type  2 : — 


Type  3 : 


Type  4 


Type  5:— 


14. 

O BRIjHTO©  OH  ffLEP,  Tamworth  Find. 

* EDPOLD  OH  G»LEPE 
f * SEPOLD  OH  G>LEPIE,  Plate  XIV,  Fig.  15. 

f * (?OPIHE  OH  <?LEPE,  from  the  late  Sir  John  Evans’s 

collection,  Plate  XIV,  Fig. 
16. 


* EDPOLD  OH  (?LEPI,  Allen  sale,  Lot  353. 

* SEPIHE  OH  (FLEP,  H.  M.  Reynolds. 

* * SEPOLD  OH  <?LEPE,  Plate  XIV,  Fig.  17. 


No  example  hitherto  noted. 


Winchcombe  : D.B.  Wincelcumbe , Wicelcumbe  and  Wiceconibe. 

For  a full  account  of  this  mint  we  refer  our  readers  to  a paper  by 
the  present  writer,  pp.  49-54  of  this  Volume. 

The  derivation  of  the  name,  its  status  as  a borough  and  place  of 
mintage  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  Norman  times,  its  superior  claims  in 
these  respects  to  those  of  Winchelsea,  whereto  some  Winchcombe 
coins  have  hitherto  been  assigned,  are  there  dealt  with  at  length,  and 
it  will,  therefore,  be  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  this  present  paper  to 
repeat  that  there  are  coins  of  Eadgar,  Aithelried  II.,  Cnut,  Harthacnut 
and  Edward  the  Confessor  struck  at  Winchcombe. 

As  no  mention  is  made  of  the  mint  or  of  moneyers  in  the  Domes- 
day account  of  the  borough  of  Winchcombe,  it  is  inferred  that  the  mint 
was  at  that  time  rented  or  farmed  to  the  burgesses  with  the  town. 

It  follows  that  we  should  expect  the  coinage  to  be  of  a continuous 
character,  but  in  fact  Types  V and  VI 1 1 of  William  I.  are  the  only 
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issues  of  his  money  at  Winchconibe  which  have  yet  come  to  our 
notice,  whilst  the  money  of  Rufus  of  this  mint  is  at  present  entirely 
unrepresented. 

Judging  from  the  small  number  of  coins  of  prior  reigns  struck  at 
this  mint,  which  are  preserved  to  us  to-day,  we  may  reasonably  infer 
that  the  issue  therefrom  was  never  very  copious. 

Furthermore  it  is  not  unlikely  that  some  coins  struck  at 
Winchcombe  under  William  I.  and  II.  may  exist  in  our  cabinets  with 
an  attribution  of  them  to  Winchester,  as  all  those  in  the  British 
Museum  are  so  assigned,  and  we  are  not  without  hope  that  this  and 
the  before-mentioned  account  of  the  Winchcombe  Mint  may  result  in 
the  discovery  of  some  of  such  pieces. 

William  I. 

Types  I,  II,  III  and  IV  : — 

No  examples  hitherto  noted. 

Type  V : — 

* * (TOLDPIHE  OH  PIEL,  Bea worth  Find,  Plate  XIV,  Fig. 

18. 

„ „ „ PIN,  Durrant,  Lot  177. 

Types  VI  and  VII  : — 

No  examples  hitherto  noted. 

Type  VIII  : — 

t + (TOLDPIHE  OH  PIK,  Beaworth,  8,  var.,  pellet  above  the 

King’s  forearm.  Plate  XIV, 
Fig.  19. 

* ift  (TOLDPIJ E ON  PINZL,  Beaworth,  3,  Plate  XIV,  Fig.  20. 

William  II. 

Types  1,  2,  3,  4 and  5 : — 

No  examples  hitherto  noted. 


Hampshire  : D.B.  Hantescire. 

Southampton  : D.B.  Hantone , Hantune, 

Southampton  was  in  early  times  not  only  the  port  of  Winchester, 
the  capital  of  the  West  Saxon  Kingdom,  but  thence  in  Norman  and 
later  days  sailed  many  an  expedition  on  foreign  conquest  bent.  Thence, 
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too,  but  a decade  since,  embarked  our  troops  for  our  last  most  costly 
war. 

Its  antiquity  is  great,  for  near  by,  at  Bittern,  stood  Clausentum,  a 
famous  Roman  town.  The  name  Hantunc  has  been  conjectured  to 
have  been  derived  from  Ant , the  British  designation  of  one  of  the 
rivers  flowing  into  Southampton  Water,  to  which  was  added  the  Saxon 
suffix  tun , our  town.  But  we  cannot  credit  this  derivation,  for  the 
Anglo-Saxon  forms  Hean-tun  and  Ham-tun  clearly  have  no  connexion 
with  Ant.  If  the  correct  word  be  hean,  that  signifies  high  ; whilst  ham, 
denotes  home.  But  Hean,  Hana,  and  Hama  are  all  well-known 
Anglo-Saxon  personal  names,  and  we  are  of  opinion  that  Hean-tun  or 
Ham-tune  denotes  the  town  founded  by  Hean  or  Hama.  Hean,  who 
lived  about  a.d.  690,  was  founder  of  Abingdon  monastery  and  nephew 
of  Cissa,  regains  of  Wilts. 

A charter  of  /Ethelwulf,  a.d.  840  (Kemble,  ccxlvi,  Tom.  II,  9),  is 
expressed  to  have  been  written  “ in  villa  regali  quae  appelatur  Hamtun  ” 
and  subsequent  charters  contain  many  references  to  the  place. 

Its  situation  on  the  sea  rendered  it  liable  to  attack  from  the  Danes, 
and  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  narrates  that  in  980  it  was  ravaged  by 
a naval  force,  and  most  of  the  town-folk  slain  or  captured.  Again,  in 
994,  the  Danes  took  winter  quarters  at  Southampton,  “and  there  they 
were  fed  from  all  the  realm  of  the  West  Saxons,  and  they  were  paid 
sixteen  thousand  pounds  of  money." 

To  Hamtune  were  assigned  two  moneyers  under  the  laws  of 
^Dthelstan  enacted  at  Greatly,  and  coins  issued  there  under  that  king 
are  in  evidence  to-day.  as  are  some  of  Eadwig  and  of  all  his  Saxon 
Danish,  and  Norman  successors. 

In  Domesday,  Southampton  is  styled  Burgus  ae  Hantone , and  the 
account  of  it  is  placed,  as  would  become  it  as  a county  borough,  at  the 
head  of  that  portion  of  the  survey  of  Hampshire  which  is  separately 
devoted  to  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

The  entry  contains  nothing  of  numismatic  interest,  but  the 
circumstance  that  neither  mint  nor  moneyers  are  referred  to  would  lead 
us  to  infer  that  the  privilege  of  coining  had  become  vested  in  the 
burgesses.  No  specimens  of  Types  I,  V,  VI,  and  VII  of  the 
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coinage  of  William  I.  emanating  from  this  mint  have  hitherto  been 
noted,  and  Types  3,  4,  and  5 of  William  II.  are  similarly  absent.  We, 
however,  see  no  reason  why  these  lacuna;  should  not  be  supplied  by  the 
discoveries  of  the  future. 

William  I. 

Type  I : 

No  example  hitherto  noted. 

Type  II  : — 

* G>ODRIE  OH  HAMTI,  York  Find,  1845. 

„ „ „ HAMTV,  York  Find,  1845. 

„ „ „ . . TVH,  York  Museum. 

* (TODPINE  OH  ANT,  W.  C.  Wells. 

* S7EPIHE  OH  HAMT,  York  Museum. 

f + 2IEPIHE  OH  HAT,  from  the  O’Hagan  sale,  18. 12. 1907, 

Lot  403,  Plate  XV,  Fig.  1. 

* * SPETMAH  OH  AMT,  York  Find,  1845  (2),  Plate  XV 

Fig.  2. 

„ „ „ HAI,  York  Museum. 

Type  III:— 

* PVLPI  OH  HAM  - - -,  L.  A.  Lawrence. 

Type  IV  : — 

* * SIEPI  OH  HAMTVHE,  Plate  XV,  Fig.  3 

* * SIEPIHE  OH  AMTV,  Plate  XV,  Fig.  4. 

Types  V,  VI,  and  VII  : — 

No  examples  hitherto  noted. 

Type  VIII 

* * SEPIHE  OH  HAMT,  Beaworth,  12. 

j-  * „ „ „ HMTVI,  Beaworth,  19.  f Illustrated,  vol.  ii, 

Plate  III,  Fig.  57, and  Plate  XV, 
Fig-  5- 

f „ „ „ „ overstruck  on  a coin  of  Type  VII. 

Illustrated,  vol.  ii,  Plate  III, 
Fig.  56,  and  Plate  XV,  Fig.  6. 

* „ „ „ HMTVN,  Beaworth,  5. 

„ „ „ HAMT,  var.,  no  ornament  on  either  shoulder 

of  the  king. 

William  II. 

Type  1 

f * SEPIHE  OH  HMTVI.  Illustrated,  vol.  ii,  Plate  IV,  Fig. 

67,  and  Plate  XV,  P'ig.  7. 
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* SEPINE  OH  HMTV,  Tamworth  Find. 

♦ SEPI  ON  HAMTVH,  Murdoch  sale,  Lot  201. 

Type  2 : — 

f * SEPINE  OH  HAMTV,  Tamworth  Find,  Plate  XV,  Fig.  8. 
„ „ „ HAMT,  Tamworth  Find. 

* „ „ „ MTVK,  Tamworth  Find,  Plate  XV,  Fig.  g. 

* „ „ „ HAII,  sub  “ London.” 

* * SEPI  OH  HAMTVI,  Tamworth  Find,  Plate  XV,  Fig.  io. 
Types  3,  4,  and  5 : — 

No  examples  hitherto  noted. 

N.B. — The  coins  of  Type  4,  of  the  variety  Hks.  249,  without  the 
stars  on  either  side  of  the  king’s  face,  heretofore  wrongly  read  and 
attributed  to  Southampton  and  Hythe,  are  all  from  the  same  dies  and 
were  struck  at  Hastings  by  the  moneyer  DIRMAN  = Deorman,  whose 
name  has  also  been  wrongly  rendered  as  Didman  and  Dilman. 


Twynham,  otherwise  Christchurch  : — 

D.B.  Tkuinam,  Tuinam. 

This  ancient  borough,  market  town,  and  seaport  is  first  mentioned 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  under  Annal  901,  where  it  is  recorded 
that  .Tithelwald  .Titheling,  son  of  Aithelred  I.,  forcibly  entered  the  vill 
at  Tweoxenam  against  the  will  of  King  Eadweard  the  Elder  and  his 
witan.  He  was  a claimant  for  the  throne  of  England,  but  was  not 
strong  enough  to  withstand  Eadweard.  He  was,  however,  received  as 
King  in  Northumbria,  and  as  such  struck  coins  which,  though  very 
rare,  are  still  in  evidence  to-day.  The  town  of  Twynham  is  situate 
between  the  rivers  Avon  and  Stour,  the  circumstance  to  which  it  owes 
its  name — Tweon  = between,  eo  = rivers.  Twynham,  eo  nomine , is 
mentioned  in  a charter  of  ^Ethelstan  dated  April  23rd,  939  (Kemble, 
No.  1 1 19). 

The  following  is  a translation  of  the  entry  in  Domesday  concerning  it : 

“The  King  holds  Thuinam  (Twynham)  in  demesne.  It  was  of  the 
farm  of  King  Edward.  Then  and  now  there  is  one  virgate  of  land. 
Land  there  is  for  thirteen  ploughs.  In  demesne  are  two  ploughs  and 
twenty-one  villeins  and  five  bordarii  with  twelve  ploughs.  There  are 
one  serf  and  three  coliberti  and  four  Radchenistri  with  two  plough-teams 
and  a half,  and  one  mill  worth  five  shillings,  and  sixty-one  acres  of 
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meadow.  Wood  there  is  in  the  forest  of  the  King,  where  were  five 
villeins  with  three  ploughs.  In  the  borough  of  Thuinam  thirty-one 
messuages  render  sixteen  pence  for  rent  [de  gablo). 

“In  the  time  of  King  Edward  and  after,  it  was  worth  nineteen 
pounds  by  number  ; now  ten  pounds  of  twenty  (pence)  in  the  ora,  and 
yet  it  renders  twelve  pounds  and  ten  shillings. 

“ What  is  in  the  forest  has  increased  in  value.” 

The  alternative  name  Christchurch  is  derived  from  its  church  and 
priory,  founded  prior  to  the  Conquest  for  a dean  and  twenty-four 
secular  canons,  and  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity.  Domesday  records 
that  the  canons  of  the  Holy  Trinity  of  Twynham  held  five  hides  and 
one  virgate  in  the  town  itself,  and  one  hide  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

This  church  was  rebuilt  in  the  reign  of  William  II.  by  Ranulph 
Flambard,  Bishop  of  Durham,  who  had  obtained  a grant  of  the  town 
and  priory  of  Twynham,  and  the  same,  greatly  increased  in  size,  was 
dedicated  to  our  Saviour  Christ. 

The  manor  was  granted  by  Henry  I.  to  Richard  de  Redvers,  who 
strengthened  the  town  and  castle.  Of  the  latter  the  mound  with  a 
portion  of  the  stone  keep  erected  thereon  remains  to  the  north  of  the 
priory.  The  house  adjoining,  probably  the  residence  of  the  Constable, 
is  one  of  the  best  preserved  examples  of  quasi-domestic  Norman 
architecture  now  existing. 

As  regards  its  numismatic  history  under  William  I.  and  II.  there  is 
only  one  coin  known.  It  is  of  Type  VII  (a.d.  1083—1086)  of 
William  I. 

This  coin,  which  is  in  the  national  collection,  was  in  1902,  and  for 
the  first  time,  attributed  by  the  present  writer  to  Twynham,  to  which 
mint  he  also  attributed  the  penny  of  Henry  I.,  Hks.  254,  described  by 
Mr.  Andrew  in  a Numismatic  History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  I.,  p.  420, 
in  his  account  of  the  Tamworth  mint. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  writer  has  specimens  of  the  coinage  of 
Henry  I.  of  the  type  of  Hks.  262  struck  at  Twynham,  whereon  the 
mint  name  is  very  convincingly  written  TVElJAM. 

To  return  to  the  coinage  of  William  I.  of  this  mint,  we  are  unable 
to  say  whether  it  is  likely  or  not  that  specimens  of  other  types  will  yet 
be  discovered. 
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As  the  borough  was  the  property  of  the  King  he  probably  caused 
money  to  be  struck  there  only  when  it  was  particularly  required.  Such 
an  occasion  may  have  been  that  when  in  1085  or  1086  the  Conqueror, 
after  the  great  gathering  of  the  witan  and  all  landholders  of  account  at 
Salisbury,  went  thence  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  on  his  way  to  Normandy. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  shows  us  that  there  was  some  delay 
in  the  journey,  as  it  states  that  the  King  “ first  did  after  his  wont  obtain 
a very  great  treasure  from  his  subjects,  where  he  could  have  any 
accusation,  either  with  justice  or  otherwise.” 

It  is  not  perhaps  unreasonable  to  suggest  that  William  stayed  at 
Twynham  after  his  journey  from  Salisbury  and  crossed  thence  to  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  and  that  the  Twynham  penny  of  Type  VII,  the  then 
current  type,  was,  with  others  not  preserved  to  us,  struck  on  that 
occasion. 

We  will  add,  in  conclusion,  that  coins  of  Twynham,  of  William  II., 
struck  during  the  time  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  church  by  Ranulph 
Flambard,  should  be  confidently  looked  for,  and  that  we  will  not  intrude 
on  Mr.  Andrew’s  period  by  further  discussing  the  coinage  at  Twynham, 
or  Christchurch,  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  1.  and  Stephen. 

William  I. 

Types  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V,  and  VI 
No  examples  noted. 

Type  VII 

* * EOLEMAH  OH  TPIH,  Pembroke,  Lot  56  (?  the  same 

coin),  Plate  XV,  Fig.  11. 

Type  VIII  : — 

No  example  noted. 

William  II. 

Types  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5: — 

No  examples  noted. 

Winchester  : D.B.  Winceslre , IVintonia , Wintonia  Civitas. 

Winchester  is  identified  with  the  Cair  Guent  of  Nennius,  and 
with  the  Venta  Belgarnm  of  the  Romans.  It  has  been  the  sec  of  a 
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Bishop  since  a.d.  662,  and  was  the  capital  of  Wessex.  As  the  power 
of  the  Kings  of  Wessex  became  extended  over  that  of  the  other  Anglo- 
Saxon  kingdoms,  so  did  the  importance  of  Winchester  increase.  The 
Royal  Treasury  was  situate  within  the  walls  of  Winchester  Castle  in 
Anglo-Saxon  and  Norman  times,  and  was  there  continued  until  as  late 
a date  as  a.d.  i 188.1 

From  the  numismatic  point  of  view,  Winchester  was,  therefore,  a 
place  of  the  highest  importance.  Indeed  certain  gold  sceattas  or 
trientes  have  been  attributed  to  this  city,  and  it  seems  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  those  coins  of  Ecgbeorht  which  have  his  title  of  “ Rex 
Saxonum  ” and  “ Rex  Saxoniorum ,”  and  those  of  /Ethelwulf  whereon 
he  is  similarly  styled,  or  is  described  as  “ Rex  Saxoniorum  Occident 
talium ,”  were  struck  at  Winchester,  the  capital  of  the  West-Saxon 
kingdom.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  there  was  a continuous  coinage 
at  this  royal  mint  from  the  time  of  /Elfred  the  Great  until  the  reign  of 
Henry  III. 

The  account  of  the  City  of  Winchester  is,  like  that  of  London  and 
of  some  other  cities  and  boroughs,  absent  from  Domesday  Book, 
although  there  are  many  incidental  references  to  the  place.  The  first 
twelve  folios  of  the  Liber  Wintonia  contain  a record  of  what  King 
Edward  the  Confessor  possessed  in  Winchester  in  demesne.  This 
record  is  the  result  of  an  inquest  held  there  by  order  of  Henry  I.  by 
86  of  the  superior  burgesses  in  the  presence  of  William  the  bishop, 
Herbert  the  chamberlain,  Ralph  Basset,  Geffrey  Ridel,  and  William 
de  Pont  de  l’Arche.  William  Giffard  was  consecrated  Bishop  of 
Winchester  on  the  nth  August,  1107,  and  he  died  on  the  25th 
January,  1 129,  so  it  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  know  that  the  date 
of  the  record  is  somewhere  between  1 107  and  1 129.  The  information 
afforded  by  this  survey  is  of  considerable  interest  and  value,  and  some 
entries  throw  a direct  light  upon  the  numismatic  history  of  the  city. 
Under  the  laws  of  yEthelstan,  Winchester  was  accorded  six  moneyers, 
and  it  appears  to  have  retained  that  number  until  the  reign  of  Henry  I., 
for  one  record  contains  the  statement,  “ and  in  the  market-place  were 
five  mints,  which  were  destroyed  by  order  of  the  King.”  It  will,. 

1 Round’s  Feudal  England,  pp.  144- 145. 
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perhaps,  be  objected  that  the  word  used  is  inonete  — mints,  and  not 
monetarii  — moneyers,  but  the  mention  of  the  destruction  of  five  mints 
seems  to  imply  that  each  moneyer  worked  at  a separate  establishment, 
and  that  the  object  in  view  was  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  these, 
and  consequently  of  the  number  of  the  moneyers. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  passage  may  infer  that  Hpnry  did  not 
regard  the  market-place  as  a suitable  or  safe  site  for  his  mints,  and 
that  he  therefore  arranged  that  all  coining  should  take  place  within  a 
fastness  such  as  was  afforded  by  the  walls  of  his  royal  castle.  The 
record  contains  names  similar  to  a large  percentage  of  those  of  the 
moneyers  disclosed  upon  the  Winchester  coins  of  Edward  the  Confessor 
and  those  of  his  three  successors,  but  as  most  of  these  names  occur 
more  than  once,  and  in  the  case  of  common  names  frequently,  in  the 
same  record  in  reference  to  the  owners  of  different  properties  in 
different  parts  of  the  city,  it  is  not  possible  to  identify  individuals  unless 
some  reference  to  the  office  of  monetarius  be  disclosed  by  the  entry  in 
conjunction  with  the  mere  name.  For  example,  the  name  Godwine  so 
often  occurs  that  a description,  or  surname,  is  generally  added  for  the 
purposes  of  identification  : we  find  on  folio  2 alone,  Godwinus  Elmeres- 
sone,  Godwinus  Socche,  Godwinus  Client.  In  regard  to  Godwine  Socche 
the  record  narrates  that  in  the  time  of  King  Edward  he  was  master  of 
the  moneyers  and  held  one  house  of  the  fee  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester. 
We  are  tempted  to  think  that  Socche  is  the  rendering  given  by  a 
Norman  scribe  of  the  name  Ceoca,  and  that  Godwinus  Socche  is 
identical  with  the  Godwine  Ceoca  of  certain  Winchester  coins  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  the  second,  or  surname,  being  added  on  these 
coins  to  distinguish  the  moneyer-  from  Godwine  Widia,  another 
Winchester  moneyer  of  the  same  period,  but  we  cannot  say  which,  or, 
indeed,  whether  either  of  these,  was  identical  with  the  Godwine 
whose  name  appears  upon  the  coins  of  William  I.  and  II.  struck 
here. 

As  regards  other  names  appearing  in  the  survey,  we  think  that 
“ Alwinus  Aitardessone,”  who  is  there  described  as  having  been  a 
moneyer  in  the  time  of  King  Edward,  and  who  then  held  one  house 
which  pertained  to  Basingstoke,  may  be  identified  with  the  /Elfwine 
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whose  name  is  present  upon  the  coins  of  that  King,  and  upon  those  of 
Harold  II.  and  William  I.  and  II. 

The  same  remarks  apply  equally  to  Andrebode,  mentioned  on 
folio  3 as  a moneyer  and  householder  under  King  Edward,  whereas 
Andrebode  Gauge  or,  who  paid  rent  in  respect  of  property  in 
" Tannerestrete,”  was  obviously  a different  person. 

Again,  Alestan,  who  was  a moneyer  in  the  time  of  King  Edward, 
and  had  certain  land  in  Winchester,  is  doubtless  the  /Ethestan, 
/Egstan,  and  /Estan  of  the  coins  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  William  I., 
and  William  II.  Incidentally  we  see  that  the  forms  vEthestan, 
/Egstan  (including  ^Egelstan),  /Estan,  and  ^Elestan  are  all  of  them 
variants  of  the  name  /Ethelstan.  Finally,  the  wife  of  “ Wimund  the 
moneyer  ” is  mentioned  on  folio  2b ; the  Wimund  referred  to  having 
coined  at  Winchester  under  both  the  Conqueror  and  Rufus. 

As  has  already  been  remarked,  the  mint  at  Winchester  was  the 
property  of  the  King,  and  from  it  there  was  a continuous  issue  of  the 
coinage.  All  the  types  of  the  money  of  William  I.,  and  all,  save  the 
last,  of  those  of  William  II.,  of  the  Winchester  mint  are  represented 
in  our  cabinets  to-day.  The  pennies  of  Type  5 of  Rufus  are  the 
rarest  of  that  King’s  coins,  and  we  attribute  the  absence  of  any  example 
of  it  in  our  Winchester  list  to  the  mere  accident  of  non-discovery. 


William  I. 


Type  I : — 


* * IELFPIHE  OH  PINI 

„ „ „ PIHEE,  Murdoch,  I.ot  172. 

+ * * IELFPIN  OH  PHEE 

* AHDERBODA  OH  PE 

* T 

>»  » >»  * 

* * AHDERBODE  OH  PI 

*„  „ „ MIS,  Plate  XV,  Fig.  12. 

* * AHDRBODA  OH  PE.  and  the  late  I'.  G.  Hilton  Price. 

* * ANDERBONPA  OH  P 

* AHDERB  OH  PAOHE,  Allen,  Lot  348. 

* * AHDERBOD  OD  OOH 

* * LEOFPOLD  OH  PIHE 

„ PINI 

„ „ „ PIHH, B.Roth, from  Montagu, Part5,Lot6i. 
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Type 


Type 


Type 
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* 

* 


t 


* LEOFPOLD  ON  PINi. 

„ ,,  „ PINTI. 

„ PNE. 


„ „ „ PI,  Chaffers,  1857,  Lot  130. 

+ LEOEPOLD  ON  PNE,  2 specimens. 

* LIOEFPOLD  Oil  ....  . 

* IOFPOLD  ON  PINE. 

* LIVINE  ON  PINEE. 

* EIVIHE  OH  PIHI,  Illustrated,  Vol.  II,  Plate 

and  Plate  XV,  Fig.  13. 

* LVFINE  ON  PINEE,  Montagu,  Lot  186. 


II 


I, 


6, 


* 

* 

* 

»» 

* 4. 

t * 
* 

III 

* 

* 

* * 

t » 


* * 
* 

* * 
* 

IV  :• — - 

f * * 
* 

* 

>» 

♦ 

» 

* * 
* 
t * 


IELFPINE  ON  PIN,  L.  A.  Lawrence,  Lot  43. 
IELEFPINE  ON  PIN,  VV.  C.  Wells. 

(TODNOD  ON  PIEE,  Ruding,  Plate  I,  Fig.  2. 

„ „ PINEI,  York  M useum. 

LIFINE  ON  PINEEI,  and  York  Museum. 

LFINE  ON  PINEES,  Plate  XV,  Fig.  14. 

LIOFINE  ON  PINEN,  B.  Roth,  from  W.  S Lincoln  and 

Son. 

ANDERBODE  ON  PIEI,  Allen,  Lot  349. 

ANDER[BODE  0]N  PI,  VV.  S.  Lincoln  and  Son. 

ffODHOB  ON  PINEEI. 

„ „ PNEEST,  var.,  annulet  on  the  King’s  right 

shoulder.  Illustrated,  Vol.  II, 
Plate  II,  F'ig.  26,  and  Plate 
XV,  Fig.  15. 

BOLDINE  ON  PINE,  of  curious  work,  Plate  XV,  Fig.  16. 
LIFINE  ON  PINEEST,  W.  S.  Lincoln  and  Son. 

LIOFPOLD  ON  PINEE. 

SIPEARD  ON  PINEE,  W.  Sharp  Ogden,  from  the  Whit- 
church Common  Find. 


ANDERBODA  ON  PN. 

CODPINE  ON  PINES,  Spink  and  Son. 
LEOFPOLD  ON  PII. 

„ pine. 

„ PINEE. 

LIFNE  ON  PINEESR,  Plate  XVI,  Fig.  1. 
SEPARD  ON  PINEE.  Christmas,  Lot  220. 
SIPARD  ON  PINEEI,  Plate  XVI,  Fig.  2. 
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Type  V : — - 


* * AIDBBD  OH  PIIC,  Beaworth  Find,  Plate  XVI,  Fig.  3. 

* [<*•  AND]IRBOD  OH  PIH,  Beaworth  Find. 

* AN  DR  BOO  OH  EST,  Montagu,  Part  5,  Lot  "6. 

* * (TODPINE  OH  PEI,  Beaworth  Find. 

„ PIH 

* „ „ „ PINE,  Beaworth  Find. 

* „ „ „ PHESI,  Beaworth  Find. 

* * CODPNE  ON  PHEEI. 

* EIOFPOED  OH  PINE,  Miss  Helen  Farquhar. 

+ „ „ „ „ Overstruck  on  a coin  of  Type  IV, 

Plate  XVI,  Fig.  4. 

* LEEPOLD  OH  PINE,  Cuff,  Lot  675. 

* LFOLD  OH  PIKEESI,  L.  A.  Lawrence,  Lot  59  ; Liverpool 

Museum. 

* * LFKE  OH  PINEESR,  Beaworth  Find. 

* * LIFIE  OH  PIHEESI. 

* * SIPAORD  ON  PHEE,  Beaworth  Find. 

+ SIPIORD  OH  PINE,  Hoare,  May  1837,  Lot  38. 

* PIMVHD  OH  PIH,  Simpson  sale. 


Type  VI 


* * IESTIEN  OH  PHEST,  Beaworth  Find. 

* * IESTAN  OH  PINr,  Beaworth  Find,  Plate  XVI,  Fig.  5. 

* * ANDERBOD,  OH  PIC,  Beaworth  Find,  Plate  XVI,  Fig.  6. 

* * ANDRBOD  OH  PIE,  Beaworth  Find. 

* * (TODPINE  OH  PIIC,  Beaworth  Find. 

* „ „ PINEI,  Beaworth  Find. 

f ,.  „ „ PNES.  Illustrated,  Vol.  II,  p.  155,  Fig.  K, 

and  Plate  XVI,  Fig.  7. 

* LEOFPOED  OH  PI,  Cuff,  Lot  719;  the  late  Sir  John 

Evans. 

„ „ „ PI  ! , the  Rev.  C.  K.  Henderson. 

* „ „ „ PINE,  Beaworth  Find. 

' * LIFINE  OH  PINESI,  Beaworth  Find. 
x * SIPORD  OH  PINE,  Cuff,  Lot  715,  Plate  XVI,  Fig.  8. 

„ „ „ PINI,  H.  M.  Reynolds. 


Type  VII 


* * IE(?STAH  OH  PINE,  Beaworth  Find,  Plate  XVI,  Fig.  9. 
* IESTAN  ON  PINEI,  B.  Roth,  from  Montagu,  Lot  223. 

„ PINE,  Durrant,  Lot  1 16. 

f * BRVNIE  ON  PINEI,  Beaworth  Find,  Plate  XVI,  Fig.  IO. 
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f * * G*ODPINE  OH  PINE,  Plate  XVI,  Fig.  11. 

* * EIOFPOD  OH  PIHE,  Beaworth  Find. 

* „ „ „ PIJNE,  Beaworth  Find. 

* * SIPIORD  OH  PIHEI,  var.,  annulet  on  the  King’s  right 

shoulder.  Illustrated,  Vol.  II, 
Plate  III,  Fig.  51. 

Mule,  VII-VIII  : — 


f * IESTAH  OH  PHEE.  Illustrated,  Vol.  II,  Plate  III,  Fig. 

53,  and  Plate  XVI,  Fig.  12. 

* „ „ „ PHEE,  Beaworth  Find. 

f * LEFPOED  OH  PIHE.  Illustrated,  Vol.  II,  Plate  III,  Fig.  52, 

p.  162,  Fig.  M,  Plate  XVI, 
Fig.  13. 

* * LIFPOLD  OH  PIHE,  Beaworth  Find. 

* SIPORD  OH  PIHEE. 


* 

* 

>> 

t » 


Type  VIII 

f * * IESTAH  OH  PIHE,  Beaworth,  67. 

„ „ „ PIHZ,  var.,  2 pellets  on  the  left  shoulder  of  the 

King,  VV.  C.  Wells. 

„ PIKE. 

„ „ PIHEE,  Beaworth,  64. 

„ „ PIHEI,  Beaworth.  46. 

„ „ PHEE,  Beaworth,  64  ; same  rev.  die  as  Mule 

of  Types  VII-VIII  supra,  Plate  XVI, 
Fig.  14. 

* „ „ „ PHEE,  Beaworth,  22. 

* BRVHIE  OH  PIHE,  Beaworth,  10. 

* * (PODPIHE  OH  PEE,  Beaworth,  44. 

„ „ PIH,  Beaworth,  16. 

„ PIHE,  Beaworth,  94,  Plate  XVI,  Fig.  15. 

„ PIHEE,  Beaworth,  7. 

„ PHE,  Beaworth,  4. 

„ „ OJN  PHEI. 

* * C70DPIE  OH  PIHEE,  Beaworth,  12. 

* * (TOPIHE  OH  PIHEE,  Beaworth,  12. 

* * LIEFPOLD  OH  PIHE 

t „ „ piie 

* * LIOFPOLD  OH  PIH:,  Beaworth,  59. 
f * * LIFPOLD  OH  PIHE,  Beaworth,  191. 

„ „ PINEE,  Beaworth,  17 

„ „ PINEI,  Beaworth,  20. 


* 

♦ 

* 

♦ 


’ I*  Beaworth,  68. 


* 

* 
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Type 


* * LIFPOD  OH  PIHEE,  Beaworth,  17. 

* „ „ „ PINO,  Beaworth,  9. 


t * LIFPOD.®  (?)  OH  PIHE,  Plate  XVI,  Fig.  16. 

* * LIVFPOLD  OH  PIHE,  Beaworth,  ! 56. 

f * * LIFIHE  OH  PIHEE,  Beaworth,  32.  Plate  XVI,  Fig.  17. 

* „ „ „ PIHEI,  Beaworth,  31. 

* * LIFIE  OH  PIHESTI,  Beaworth,  9. 

* LIKE  OH  PIHEESTI,  Cuff,  Lot  710. 

* * SIPORD  OH  PIHE,  Beaworth,  1 1. 

* „ „ „ PIHEE,  Beaworth,  37. 

* * SIPPORD  OH  PIHEI,  Beaworth,  27. 

* + SPRIEELIHE  OH  PIHE  1 Beaworth,  69,  Plate  XVI,  Fig. 

f * SPRIEELIJE  OIPIHE  J 18. 

* SPRIEELIJE  OIPIH,  Tamworth,  I. 

; * spraelihe  oh  pine  jBe 

* nirr  I ' “ J 


„ PHE  J 

* * PIMVHD  OH  PEI,  Beaworth,  16. 

* „ PINE 

4.  * 


> Beaworth,  200.  Plate  XVI,  Fig.  19. 

PIIE  J -by 


Mule, 


William  II. 

* IESTIEH  OH  PIHEE,  Spink  and  Son. 

* IESTAH  OH  PIHE. 

* EDRIE  OH  PIHPE,  Tamworth  Find.  Probably  misread. 

* EDPIHE  OH  PIHEE,  Allen,  Lot  348;  Miss  Helen 

Farquhar. 

* (TODPIHE  OH  PIKE. 

„ „ „ PIIEEI,  Wm.  Ransom,  found  at  Shillington 

* * LIFPOLD  OH  PIHEE,  Tamworth  Find. 

+ „ .,  „ PHEE,  Plate  XVI,  Fig.  20. 

Types  1-2  : — • 

* (TODPIHE  OH  [PIH]E,  H.  M.  Reynolds.  Illustrated,  Vol.  II, 

Plate  IV,  Fig.  68. 


Type  2 : — - 


* IESTAH  OH  PIHT,  Tamworth  Find. 

t * EDPIHE  OH  PIIE,  Tamworth  Find.  Plate  XVI,  Fig.  21. 
* * (TODPIHE  OH  PIIE,  Tamworth  Find ; B.M.  sub 

“Worcester,”  Plate  XVI,  Fig.  22. 

* PIMVHD  OH  PIHE,  a Gentleman,  January,  i860,  Lot  ill; 

Tamworth  Find. 

* PVLFPIHE  OIPIHE. 
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Type  3:— 

* EDPIHE  ON  PIN 

* CTODPINE  ON  PIN,  Ruding,  Wm.  I.  and  II.  Plate,  Fig.  15. 

„ pin:. 

f * PIMVND  ON  PI,  Plate  XVI,  Fig.  23. 

Type  4 

* IELFPINE  ON  PIBC,  Allen,  Lot  364. 

* EDPINE  ON  PIN 

„ „ pine. 

t * <?ODPINE  ON  PIE,  Plate  XVI,  Fig.  24. 

Type  5 : — 

No  example  hitherto  noted. 

Herefordshire  : — D.R.  Herefordscire. 

Hereford  : — D.B.  Hereford  Civitas. 

Hereford  as  the  see  of  a Bishop,  and  consequently  as  a city,  dates 
from  about  a.d.  669. 

The  earliest  coins  known  to  us  whereon  the  name  of  this  mint 
occurs  were  struck  there  under  yEthelstan,  and  these  disclose  the  names 
of  Ecgberht  and  Hunlaf  as  moneyers  upon  coins  of  the  same  issue. 

The  mint-name  again  occurs  upon  the  coinage  of  Eadgar  and  upon 
that  of  all  his  Saxon  and  Norman  successors,  except  Eadweard  the 
Martyr,  of  whose  coinage  at  Hereford  we  have  no  note.  It  is,  however, 
probable  that  coins  were  issued  there  during  his  reign,  and  also  under 
Eadmund,  Eadred,  and  Eadwig,  but  the  coins  of  the  first-named  king 
are  very  uncommon,  and  those  of  the  three  last  named  rarely  disclose 
their  place  of  mintage. 

In  Domesday  the  account  of  the  city  of  Hereford  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  survey.  From  this  we  learn  that  in  the  time  of  King 
Edward  the  Confessor  there  were  seven  moneyers  here.  One  of  these 
was  the  moneyer  of  the  Bishop.  When  the  money  was  renewed,  each 
of  them  had  to  pay  eighteen  shillings  for  the  dies  received,  and  at  the 
expiration  of  one  month  from  the  day  on  which  they  came  back  each 
of  them  had  to  pay  to  the  king  twenty  shillings,  and  in  like  manner  the 
Bishop  had  from  his  moneyer  twenty  shillings.  When  the  king  came 
into  the  city,  these  moneyers  were  wont  to  make  as  many  pennies  as 
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he  desired — of  course  of  the  king's  silver.  And  these  seven  had  their  sac 
and  soc.  On  the  death  of  any  moneyer  of  the  king,  the  king  had 
twenty  shillings  for  a relief.  If  any  died  without  having  distributed 
his  property  the  king  had  the  whole.  If  the  sheriff  went  into  Wales 
with  the  army  these  men  went  with  him.  If  anyone  liable  to  go  did 
not  go,  he  made  amend  to  the  king  by  payment  of  forty  shillings. 

From  this  city  the  reeve  rendered  twelve  pounds  to  King  Edward 
and  six  pounds  to  Earl  Harold.  At  the  time  of  Domesday  the  king 
had  the  city  of  Hereford  in  demesne,  and  English  burgesses  there 
remaining  had  their  former  customs. 

This  city  rendered  to  the  king  (William)  sixty  pounds  by  number 
of  bright  (i.e.  new)  pennies. 

From  these  entries  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  time  of  King 
Edward,  Earl  Harold  held  what  amounted  to  the  tertius  denarius  of 
the  city,  but  that  the  king  was  the  direct  lord  of  his  six  moneyers,  as 
was  the  Bishop  of  his  single  moneyer.  It  follows  that  the  Earl  had 
no  rights  in  the  coinage  in  respect  of  his  ownership  of  the  tertius 
denarius , or  otherwise.  In  the  time  of  Domesday,  William  I.  held  the 
city  in  demesne,  and  he,  therefore,  retained  the  control  of  his  six 
moneyers,  or  of  any  larger  or  smaller  number  that  he  cared  to 
appoint.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  rights  of 
coinage  were  farmed  to  the  burgesses  and  included  in  the  firma  of 
fto  rendered  by  the  city  to  King  William.  No  examples  of  Types 
VI  and  VII  of  William  I.,  both  uncommon  types  in  our  cabinets  of 
to-day,  have  been  noted,  nor  has  any  specimen  of  Type  3 of 
William  II.,  struck  at  this  mint,  come  to  our  notice.  We  are,  however, 
of  opinion  that  these  three  types  were  struck  at  Hereford  in  common 
with  the  remaining  types  of  the  coinage  of  the  two  reigns,  and  that  there 
is  no  reason  why  examples  of  them  should  not  one  day  come  to  light. 


Type  I : — 


William  I. 

f * 7E<7ELRIE  OH  HER,  var.,  no  sceptre.  From  the  Bergne, 

Brice  and  Montagu,  Lot  187, 
collections. 

Illustrated,  vol.  ii,  Plate  I,  Fig.  4,  and  Plate  XVII,  Fig.  1. 
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Type  II  : — 

* + BRIHTRIE  OH  HERE:,  another,  York  Museum.  York 

Find,  1845  (2),  Plate XVII, 
Fig.  2. 

* EDPI  OH  HEREFORI,  IV.  Sharp  Ogden  ; overstruck  on 

Type  I. 

Illustrated,  vol.  ii,  Plate  I,  Fig.  12,  and  Plate  XVII,  Fig.  3. 

Type  III:— 

* 1ECTELRIE  OH  HJERE 

* * PVLFPIHE  OH  HR,  Plate  XVII,  Fig.  4. 

Type  IV 

* IELPI  OH  HEREFOR 

* * IESTAH  OH  HEREFOR,  Plate  XVII,  Fig.  5. 

* * BRIHTRIE  OH  HERI,  Plate  XVII,  Fig.  6. 

* EADRI  OH  HEREFOR 


Mule,  obv..  Type  IV,  rev.,  Type  V 

+ * IE<?LPIHE  OH  HERI,  from  the  Howard,  Brice  and 

Montagu,  Lot  212,  collections. 
Illustrated,  vol.  ii,  Plate  II,  Fig.  35,  at  p.  150,  Fig.  H,  and  Plate 

XVII,  Fig.  7. 

Type  V : — 

* * HEBEPI  OH  HREF,  Plate  XVII,  Fig.  8. 

Types  VI  and  VII 

No  examples  hitherto  noted. 

Type  VIII 

f * * IE<?LPINE  OH  HRF,  Beaworth,  20 ; Tamworth,  1 ; 

Plate  XVII,  Fig.  9. 

f * * IELFPI  OH  HREFRD,  Beaworth,  5,  Plate  XVII,  Fig.  10. 

* * LIFSTAH  OH  HRF,  Beaworth,  1 3,  "t 

„ „ „ „ Tamworth,  2,  l Plate  XVII,  Fig.  1 1. 

f * „ „ „ HRFI,  Beaworth,  8,  J 

* * ORDPI  OH  HREFRI,  Beaworth,  7. 

f * „ „ „ HRFRD,  Beaworth,  6,  Plate  XVII,  Fig.  12. 


William  II. 


Type  1 : 


Type  2 : — 


* * IELFPI  OH  HRFERI,  Tamworth  Find, 

Fig-  13- 

* * IE<?LPIHE  OH  HRI,  Tamworth  Find, 

Fig.  14. 


Plate  XVII, 

Plate  XVII, 
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* * (TODRIE  OH  HRF,  Plate  XVII,  Fig.  15. 

* * LIFSAN  OH  HREF,  Tamworth  Find,  Plate  XVII, 

Fig.  16. 

* * ORDPI  OH  HERFOR,  Plate  XVII,  Fig.  17. 

Type  3 

No  example  hitherto  noted. 

Type  4:— 

* IEG»LPI  OH  HRF,  Allen,  Lot  354. 

Hh  ORDPI  OH  HREF,  Montagu,  1897,  Lot  91. 

Type  5 

* LIFPIHE  OH  HR 

f * ORDPI  OH  HERFRD,  from  the  Cuff,  lkrgne,  Brice  and 

Montagu,  Lot  260,  collections. 
Illustrated,  vol.  ii,  p.  181,  Fig.  W,  and  Plate  XVII,  Fig.  18. 

* ORDPI  ON  HERFRD,  in  lead,  L.  A.  Lawrence. 

Hertfordshire  : D.B.  Hcrfordscire. 

Hertford  : D.B.  Burgus  Hertforde. 

The  ancient  borough  of  Hertford  gives  its  name  to  the  county  of 
which  it  is  the  chief  town.  Bede,  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History , records 
that  a synod,  presided  over  by  Theodore,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
was  held  here  in  a.d.  673,  and  the  same  event  is  noted  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Chronicle.  Hertford  is  there  designated  Heorotford , so  the 
true  meaning  of  the  name  would  appear  to  be  Hart-ford,  or  the  ford 
of  the  hart  or  stag. 

Hertford  is  situate  on  the  river  Lea,  in  Anglo-Saxon  Lygea , so 
that  Lygcanburh , referred  to  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  under 
annal  571,  as  one  of  the  four  towns  captured  by  Cutha  from  the 
Brito-Welsh,  after  his  victory  at  Bedford,  may  indeed  refer  to 
Hertford,  and  not  to  Lenbury,  or  Lenborough,  in  Buckinghamshire,  as 
has  hitherto  been  supposed. 

The  same  authority  narrates  that  in  April  913,  Eadweard  the 
Elder  commanded  the  north  burgh  to  be  built  at  Hertford  between  the 
Maran,  the  Bean  and  the  Lea.  In  the  summer  of  the  same  year  some 
of  his  force  wrought  the  burgh  at  Hertford  on  the  south  side  of  the  Lea. 

The  earliest  coins  which  bear  the  name  of  this  mint  were  struck 
there  under  Aithelstan,  by  the  moneyer  Abonel.  His  name  is  very 
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distinctive  and  it  is  therefore  not  unlikely  that  the  coins  of  yElfred  the 
Great,  by  the  moneyer  Abenel,  were  struck  at  Hertford.  We  have  no 
note  of  this  moneyer’s  name  as  occurring  upon  coins  of  Eadweard  the 
Elder,  but  it  recurs  upon  some  of  Eadmund  and  Eadwig.  In  the  case 
of  the  last-named  king  the  compilers  of  the  British  Museum  Catalogue 
(vol.  ii,  p.  156)  assign  the  name,  with  a query,  to  Hereford,  but  we 
may  safely  surmise  that  Hertford  might  have  been  written  without  the 
note  of  enquiry.  We  have  records  of  coins  of  ^Ethelra;d  II.,  Cnut, 
Harold  I.,  and  Edward  the  Confessor  struck  here,  but,  to  judge  from 
the  number  of  specimens  now  preserved  to  us,  the  monetary  issue  from 
this  mint  must  always  have  been  small. 

The  account  of  the  Borough  of  Hertford  stands  at  the  head  of 
the  Domesday  survey  of  Hertfordshire.  From  this  we  learn  that  in 
the  time  of  King  Edward  there  were  there  146  burgesses  in  his  soke. 

The  details  of  the  ownership  of  certain  honors  follow  and  the 
account  concludes  with  the  statement  that : 

“ This  township  ( suburbium ) renders  twenty  pounds  burnt  and 
weighed  and  three  mills  render  ten  pounds  by  number.  When  Peter 
the  Sheriff  received  it,  it  rendered  15  pounds  by  number;  in  the  time 
of  King  Edward  seven  pounds  and  ten  shillings  by  number. 

From  this  we  gather  that  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor 
Hertford  remained  a Royal  Borough,  but  that  sometime  prior  to  the 
compilation  of  Domesday  the  Conqueror  had  farmed  the  same  to  Peter 
de  Valognes,  and  that  the  borough  then  rendered  double  the  firma 
which  it  had  paid  in  the  time  of  the  Confessor. 

We  have  unverified  records  of  two  coins  of  Type  V of  William  I., 
but  the  first  type,  however,  which  certainly  exists,  is  his  Type  VIII. 
Types  1,  2 and  4 of  William  II.  are  also  known,  but  Types  3 and  5 
are  absent. 

The  coins  of  this  mint  of  both  Saxon  and  Norman  times  are  so 
rare,  that  we  do  not  attach  any  significance  to  the  absence  to-day  of  the 
other  types  of  the  coinage  of  the  two  reigns  now  under  consideration. 

It  is  probable  that  the  issue,  though  small,  was  continuous  in  each 
successive  type  from  the  reign  of  ^Ethelstan  until  the  close  of  that  of 
William  II. 
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William  I. 

Types  I,  II,  III,  and  IV:— 

No  examples  hitherto  noted. 

Type  V : — 

* IELFRIE  OH  HIOTF 

*  RIE  ON  HTFRD 

Types  VI  and  VII  : — 

No  examples  hitherto  noted. 

Type  VIII 

* * SEMIER  OH  HRTFR,  Beaworth,  1,  Plate  XVII,  Fig.  19. 
f * * ©IEDRIE  OH  HRTFI,  Beaworth,  7,  Plate  XVII,  Fig.  20. 


William  II. 


T ype  1 : — 

* BIDRIE  OH  HRTFRDE,  Allen,  Lot  312  ; the  late  Sir  John 

Evans. 


Type  2 : — 

f * IELG^AR  OH  HRTF,  Tamworth  find,  Plate  XVII,  Fig.  21. 
f * DIDRIE  OH  HRTFR,  Allen, Lot3ii(i), 312(1), and3i3(3); 

the  late  Sir  John  Evans,  f Plate 
* XVII,  Fig.  22. 

Type  3:— 

No  example  hitherto  noted 

Type  4 : — 

f * IELCTAR  ON  HRTF,  Plate  XVII,  Fig.  23. 

* DEDRIE  ON  HRT,  a Gentleman,  January,  i860,  Lot  114; 

the  late  Sir  John  Evans. 

Type  5 

No  example  hitherto  noted. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


HERE  is  no  rope  that  cannot  be  strengthened,  and  the 
strands  of  our  early  history,  gathered  as  they  are  from 
chronicles,  records,  charters  and  deeds,  lack  that  silver 
thread  which  has  yet  to  be  drawn  from  the  coinage  of 
England.  Within  the  economy  of  nature  no  element  is  wasted  ; and  if 
the  study  of  numismatics  could  add  but  one  quota  to  our  knowledge  of 
history  that  study  would  not  be  in  vain.  It  can  and  is  doing  far  more 
than  this,  and  the  time  will  come  when  the  two  sciences  will  be  read 
together.  Step  by  step  the  numismatist  is  entering  the  arena  of  history, 
but  although  his  metallic  records  are  before  him  he  has  yet  to  solve 
much  of  their  story  : and  if  in  the  pages  to  follow  a single  step  be  made, 
it  is  sufficient  ; for  the  path  will  be  trodden  and  retrodden  by  many 
until  it  is  paved  with  certainty. 

The  reign  of  Stephen  stands  forth  in  our  annals  as  a continuous 
period  of  strife,  anarchy  and  civil  war ; and  it  is  under  conditions  such 
as  these  that  the  coinage  has  always  reflected  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
State.  England  was  divided  and  subdivided  against  itself,  and  the 
currency  so  closely  followed  the  fortunes  of  war,  that  for  a time  it 
ceased  to  be  national  and  became  the  money  of  necessity,  or  even  the 
mere  tokens  of  authority  of  the  power  of  the  moment,  whether  of 
the  realm  or  of  the  locality  in  which  it  circulated.  Hence,  at  one  and 
the  same  time  it  would  be  issued  in  various  districts  throughout  the 
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kingdom,  differing  as  widely  in  its  inscription,  design  and  art  as  when 
England  was  under  the  so-called  Heptarchy.  It  is,  perhaps,  in 
a measure,  due  to  the  apparent  confusion  of  these  really  contemporary 
issues  in  our  hoards  that  no  serious  attempt  has  hitherto  been  made 
to  arrange  them  in  chronological  order,  and  with  the  exception  of  the 
first,  second  and  last  types  of  the  reign,  they  remain  to-day  merely 
classed  together  as  coins  of  the  reign  of  Stephen. 

But  this  explanation  does  not  apply  to  recent  years,  which  have 
revealed  a courtesy  almost  unparalleled  in  these  competitive  days.  We 
are  component  parts  of  a scientific  age,  and  numismatics  as  a handmaid 
to  history,  together  with  every  other  branch  of  our  tree  of  knowledge, 
has  advanced  and  is  advancing  with  unwonted  progression.  For 
twenty  or  thirty  years,  however,  it  has  been  known  that  sooner  or 
later  these  pages  would  meet  the  light  of  publication,  and  the  field 
has  most  generously  been  left  almost  untilled. 

The  multitude  of  interesting  problems  raised  by  the  coins  of  this 
period  would  and  must  have  appealed  to  experts,  such  as  the  late 
Sir  John  Evans,  the  Father  of  the  House  of  modern  numismatics  ; to 
Mr.  Carlyon- Britton,  the  author  of  “A  Numismatic  History  of  the 
Reigns  of  William  I.  and  II.”;  to  the  brothers  Messrs.  Earle  Fox 
and  Shirley  Fox,  the  joint  authors  of  a similarly  entitled  work  on 
the  coinage  of  the  first  three  Edwards  ; to  Mr.  Grueber,  the  recorder 
of  the  Awbridge  hoard  of  Stephen’s  money  ; and  to  Mr.  Lawrence  and 
Mr.  Walters,  who  are  separately  exponents  of  the  later  Plantagenet 
coinage.  Yet  these  able  writers,  whose  contributions  to  the  advance- 
ment of  historical  numismatic  science  are  far  in  excess  of  the  few- 
specified  above,  have  stood  aside — content  with  offering  their 
invaluable  assistance  to  the  writer  of  these  pages. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  feelings  of  hesitancy  rather  than  of  confidence 
that  the  many  problems  of  the  period  are  approached.  The  materials 
are  patent ; but  it  is  the  story  that  lies  involved  within  them  that  is 
latent.  Nevertheless,  all  things  must  have  a beginning,  and  when  we 
fail  to  bridge  over  the  difficulties,  we  must  e’en  wade  through  them  as 
best  we  may. 

Under  the  Norman  dynasty  England  was  still  content  with  money 
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of  a single  denomination,  namely,  the  silver  penny  which,  cut  in  two 
for  halfpennies,  and  quartered  into  farthings,  had  to  serve  for  all  the 
needs  of  currency.  In  size  and  appearance  it  to  some  extent  resembled 
the  modern  sixpence,  though  slightly  larger  in  diameter.  On  the 
obverse  it  bore  the  king’s  bust  and  title,  and  on  the  reverse,  around 
an  ornamental  design,  the  name  of  the  city  or  town  at  which  it  was 
issued,  with  that  of  the  moneyer  who  was  responsible  for  its  purity. 
For  fiscal  purposes  the  designs  were  changed  every  few  years,  thus 
producing  a chronological  sequence  of  types  ; but  the  identity  of  mint 
and  moneyer  was  always  preserved.  The  names  of  more  than  fifty 
cities,  towns  or  castles  are  represented  on  the  money  of  Stephen’s  time, 
and  they  are  spread  throughout  England  ; from  Carlisle  in  the  north 
to  Dover  in  the  south,  from  Ipswich  in  the  east  to  Launceston  in  the 
west.  Hence  it  will  be  apparent  that  during  the  turmoil  of  civil  war, 
whenever  a mint-town  fell  into  the  hands  of  one  or  other  of  the 
contending  parties,  the  money  issued  from  it  was  immediately  changed 
to  conform  with  the  claims  and  titles  of  the  power  of  the  moment. 
Consistent  evolution  of  the  types  is  therefore  almost  absent  at  this 
date,  and  were  it  not  for  the  light  cast  upon  many  of  these  autonomous 
issues  by  the  loquacious  chroniclers  of  the  period,  any  attempted 
explanation  of  their  meaning  and  sequence  would  probably  end  in 
chaos.  Conversely,  however,  coins  such  as  these  confirm  our  records 
in  many  important  details,  and  there  are  others  which  when  submitted 
to  comparative  analogy  suggest  inferences  that  often  tend  to  explain, 
and  in  some  cases  even  to  fill  in  the  blank  leaves  of  contemporary 
history. 

As  an  illustration  of  this,  let  us  imagine  that  Henry  II.,  upon  his 
accession  in  1154,  had  by  some  impossible  stroke  of  autocracy  destroyed 
every  annal,  rec5rd,  charter,  deed  and  evidence  of  the  reign  of  Stephen, 
leaving  the  pages  of  history  totally  void  from  the  death  of  Henry  I.  in 
1135  to  that  date,  and  let  us  see  whether  we  cannot  reconstruct  the 
general  trend  of  events  from  a mere  consideration  of  the  coins  before 
us.  It  will,  however,  be  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose  if  we  limit 
the  scope  of  our  inquiry  to  the  more  important  incidents  of  the  reign. 

Our  numerous  hoards  tell  us  at  a glance  that  Henry  I.  was 
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immediately  succeeded  by  one  who  claimed  the  title  in  Latin  of 
“ Stephen,  King  of  the  English,”  and  that  he  was  peacefully  accepted 
as  such  throughout  the  land  from  London  to  Carlisle,  for  his  earliest 
money  is  issued,  seemingly  as  a matter  of  course,  from  nearly  all  the 
fifty  or  so  towns  at  which  mints  were  then  in  operation.  Henry  I.’s 
last  type  had  run  for  a period  of  nearly  five  years  at  his  death,  on 
December  ist,  1135,  and  as  Stephen’s  first  type  passed  through  four 
minor  variations  in  legend  and  workmanship,  we  may  assign  to  it  at 
least  an  equal  if  not  a longer  duration  of  issue.  These  variations  were 
consecutive,  and  after  allowing  a reasonable  period  to  elapse  before 
Stephen’s  money  would  be  generally  substituted  for  that  of  Henry,  we 
may  divide  the  period  approximately  into  actual  dates.  The  first  signs 
of  trouble  come  from  Carlisle,  where  just  at  the  transition  from  the  first 
to  the  second  variation  in  the  type,  and  therefore  about  the  year  1 1 38, 
the  mint  falls  into  the  hands  of  David  of  Scotland,  whose  money  is 
instituted,  and  Carlisle  is  lost  to  the  English  crown.  This,  coupled 
with  other  money  struck  by  the  Scottish  king’s  authority  on  this  side 
of  the  Border,  indicates  a serious  invasion  of  the  north  of  England, 
resulting  in  the  permanent  occupation  of  Carlisle. 

With  the  advent  of  the  third  variation  of  the  type  and  therefore 
about  a.d.  1 139-40,  Bristol  is  in  revolt ; for  whilst  the  mint  continued  to 
use  Stephen’s  dies,  his  bust  and  name  were  obliterated  from  the  obverse 
die  by  defacing  scratches  filed  across  its  surface.  This  was  imme- 
diately followed  by  the  issue  of  money,  bearing  the  name  and  titles  of  a 
new  claimant  to  the  crown,  which  was  presently  to  extend  from  mint 
to  mint  throughout  the  centre  of  England.  In  all  other  respects  the  new 
money  was  so  closely  an  imitation  of  Stephen’s  current  type,  that  none, 
save  the  few  who  could  read  in  those  days,  would  detect  the  difference, 
and  it  would  therefore  pass  current  without  question.  * In  this  we  see 
an  indication  of  weakness.  When  David  seized  Carlisle  his  authority 
was  evidently  strong  enough  to  enforce  his  own  money  upon  the 
people,  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  institute  types  of  his  own  regardless 
of  any  other  currency.  But  here,  at  Bristol,  the  new  claimant  to  the 
throne,  whilst  preserving  the  semblance  of  dignity  in  name  and  titles, 
was  content  that  her  money  should  as  yet  pass  amongst  the  people  as 
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that  of  her  powerful  rival.  From  this  we  gather  that  she  did  not 
arrive  at  the  head  of  a victorious  army,  but  came  to  Bristol  after  its 
revolt,  and  adopted  the  city  as  her  stronghold  in  her  contest. 

Who  was  she  ? The  Latin  inscriptions  on  her  money  tell  us  that 
her  name  was  Matilda,  and  that  she  bore  the  titles  of  Empress, 
Countess,  and  later,  Our  Lady  [of  England],  but  never  Queen.  As 
such  she  cannot  have  been  Stephen’s  Queen,  for  his  wife  would  have 
borne  her  regal  title.  Matilda  was  both  Empress  and  Countess,  and 
as  feminine  titles  were  then  only  marital,  we  know  that  she  had  been 
twice  married.  The  fact  that  she  retains  the  inferior  title  at  all  tells  us 
not  only  that  her  marriage  to  the  count  was  the  second,  but  also  that 
he  was  still  living ; for  on  his  death  she  would  have  reverted  to  the 
higher  dignity  alone.  As  the  imperial  title  was  confined  in  Europe  to 
the  Emperors  of  Germany,  we  know  that  she  had  previously  shared  the 
throne  of  that  empire.  On  her  earliest  money  struck  in  England, 
the  French  cie  is  substituted  for  the  English  on,  which  on  the  reverse 
connected  the  moneyer’s  name  with  his  mint,  and  this  circumstance, 
coupled  with  indications  of  foreign  art  on  the  coins,  implies  that  her 
cuneators  had  accompanied  her  direct  from  France  where,  therefore, 
must  have  been  both  mint  and  earldom  of  her  second  husband. 
Continental  history  would  now  identify  her  as  Matilda,  daughter  of 
Henry  I.,  widow  of  the  Emperor  Henry  V.,  and  then  wife  of  Geoffrey 
Count  of  Anjou. 

Further  evidence  of  the  poverty  of  her  expedition,  and  that  she 
arrived  at  Bristol  as  one  who  had  all  to  gain,  and  little  to  lose,  is  the 
depreciation  of  the  money  she  first  issued,  for  its  weight  was  below 
17  grains  or  barely  three-quarters  of  the  English  standard  of  22^  grains 
to  the  penny.  Our  hoards  show  that  her  currency  never  came  into 
general  circulation,  for  it  is  always  limited  to  a merely  nominal 
percentage  of  the  find.  Again,  every  mint  from  which  it  is  in  evidence  is 
represented  by  one  or  two  pairs  of  dies  only,  and  dies  in  those  days 
being  of  comparatively  soft  metal  were  serviceable  for  a very  short 
period.  The  result  of  this  is  that  whilst  it  is  exceptional  for  us  to  be 
able  to  identify  repetition  of  the  same  dies  on  Stephen’s  regal  issues, 
it  is  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception  that  each  mint  of  the  few 
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specimens  of  Matilda’s  money  that  have  been  preserved  to  us,  discloses 
duplication  of  either  the  obverse  or  reverse  die,  and  sometimes  of  both, 
whenever  we  can  compare  more  than  one  example  issued  from  it. 
These  statistics  are  all  indications  that  her  coinage,  varied  as  it  is,  must 
have  been  limited  to  a period  of  months  rather  than  of  years.  Yet 
short  as  its  issue  was,  it  passed  through  three  rapid  stages  of  evolution 
or  variation,  each  marking  an  event  of  seemingly  national  importance. 

It  was  necessary  for  Matilda  to  bring  over  her  French  cuneators, 
for  the  art  of  die-sinking  was  a jealously  guarded  craft  and,  with  few 
exceptions,  the  whole  of  the  dies  of  the  English  mints  were  supplied 
by  the  king’s  cuneators  at  London.  Hence,  to  initiate  a new  coinage 
was  not  a simple  matter  and  this  difficulty  explains  why,  before  her 
advent,  Stephen’s  dies  had  been  merely  defaced  at  Bristol.  Her  first 
type  was  therefore  foreign  in  character,  and  it  bore  the  mere  title 
of  Empress,  in  Latin,  without  name  or  other  indication  of  her  identity. 
It  is  represented  by  a single  pair  of  dies,  and  from  this  we  may  assume 
that  within  a comparatively  short  period,  probably  early  in  1141,  the 
second  variation  appeared. 

This  was  an  English  copy  of  the  former,  but  it  would  appear  to 
have  been  first  issued  at  Lincoln.  The  royal  mint  of  that  city  wth  its 
staff  had  fallen  into  her  hands,  for  only  the  obverse  dies  were  changed, 
there  being  no  necessity  to  renew  those  for  the  reverse,  which  were 
continued  in  use  as  before.  A strong  military  expedition  direct  from 
Bristol  to  Lincoln  could  alone  explain  this  sudden  extension  of 
Matilda’s  authority  from  the  west  to  the  east  of  England.  That  it  was 
sudden  and  direct  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  no  coinage  of  hers 
was  then  issued  at  any  of  the  mint-towns  it  would  pass  on  the  way. 
Stephen  would  know  that  a claimant  to  his  throne  was  issuing  her  own 
money  at  Bristol,  and  an  early  trial  of  strength  between  the  two  parties 
was  only  to  be  expected.  This  is  indicated  by  the  fall  of  Lincoln  ; 
and  we  should  therefore  infer  that  the  pitched  battle  occurred  in  that 
locality  and  that  it  resulted  in  her  favour — for  otherwise,  why  the 
sudden  transference  of  her  forces  into  the  east  ? 

Omitting  mints  which  do  not  affect  the  course  of  the  story,  we 
trace  this  second  variation  in  Matilda’s  money  from  Lincoln  to  Bristol 
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and  thence  through  Winchester  to  London  and  Canterbury.  In  this 
we  recognise  the  usual  steps  to  the  throne — namely,  election  at 
Winchester  and  reception,  to  be  followed  by  coronation  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  at  London.  At  London  the  reins  of  the 
official  monetary  system  of  the  kingdom  would  fall  into  her  hands,  and 
there  it  was  that  she  adopted  the  English  custom  of  placing  her  name 
upon  her  coinage.  This  was  her  third  and  last  type  and  upon  it  are 
minor  variations  in  the  form  of  her  titles.  No  doubt  it  was  intended 
for  general  circulation  throughout  the  mints  of  the  country.  But  before 
this  could  be  accomplished,  before  even  the  mint  of  London  itself  had 
produced  more  than  one  or  two  sets  of  dies,  and  before  the  arrange- 
ments for  Matilda’s  coronation  could  be  completed — for  the  title  of 
queen  never  appeared  upon  her  money — London  and  its  mint  passed  for 
ever  out  of  her  authority,  for  her  coinage  there  ceased  as  suddenly  as 
it  had  commenced.  This  suggests  a fatal  reverse,  and  when  we  trace 
her  last  type  for  a brief  period  at  Oxford  and  then  at  Bristol,  we  mark 
a final  return  to  her  original  stronghold,  to  be  followed  by  the 
disappearance  of  her  name  and  claims  from  the  coinage  of  England. 

Referring  once  more  to  our  hoards,  we  find  that,  following 
Matilda’s  retreat  from  London,  Stephen  is  restored  to  compara- 
tive power,  for  with  the  exception  of  the  West  of  England,  which  is 
presumably  still  under  Matilda’s  authority,  his  money  is  once  more 
issued  throughout  the  land. 

We  have  thus  been  able  to  trace,  almost  in  detail,  from  these 
metallic  records  alone,  one  of  the  greatest  upheavals  in  our  constitutional 
history.  True,  we  might  assume  that  Matilda  was  present  in  person 
at  Lincoln,  as  she  certainly  was  at  Bristol,  Winchester,  London,  and 
Oxford  ; and  we  might  not  even  suspect  Stephen’s  captivity,  although 
it  is,  perhaps,  indicated  by  the  issues  at  Nottingham,  Norwich, 
Thetford,  and  several  other  mints.  The  general  story  is  there  to  be 
read,  and  it  could  be  continued  throughout  the  reign,  disclosing  as  it 
does  the  abandonment  of  Matilda’s  cause,  the  second  revolt  at  Lincoln, 
the  landing  of  a new  claimant  named  Henry,  whom  we  should  assume 
to  be  Stephen’s  ultimate  successor,  and  his  progress  through  England, 
to  be  followed  by  a peaceful  period,  when  Stephen’s  money  for  a short 
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time  before  his  presumed  death  again  circulated  in  the  strongholds  of 
his  former  enemies. 

In  this  the  coins  have  merely  corroborated  history.  But  it  is  not 
always  so,  for  chroniclers  are  human,  and  as  such  subject  to  error  and 
prejudice,  whereas  the  little  tokens  of  commerce  are  ever  silent 
witnesses  of  the  truth.  Let  us  glance  for  a moment  at  problems  they 
raise  as  to  which  history  would  appear  to  be  silent.  What  was  the 
date  of  Matilda’s  abandonment  of  her  claim  to  the  crown  ? Was  it 
directly  abandoned  in  favour  of  her  son,  Prince  Henry  ? If  so,  why 
when  her  coinage  ceased  was  it  immediately  replaced  by  currency 
bearing  the  name  of  Robert1 — presumably  the  Earl  of  Gloucester  ? 
Why,  on  his  first  money  issued  after  his  landing  in  England  did  Prince 
Henry  put  forward  no  claim  or  title  to  the  throne  ? Why  did  his  chief 
supporters  amongst  the  barons  of  the  West  also  issue  money  in  their 
own  names  ? Why  did  Eustace,  Stephen’s  elder  son,  issue  money  at 
York  bearing  his  name  during  his  father’s  lifetime  ? Why  was  there  a 
distinctive  coinage  at  York  issued  in  other  names  than  that  of  either 
king  or  claimant  ? These  are  but  a few  of  the  many  problems  before  us 
on  which  history  throws  no  light,  and  it  is  their  solution  that  is  the 
charm,  and  at  the  same  time  the  difficulty  of  our  task. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  this  difficulty  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
obscurity  of  the  coins  themselves.  Their  dies  were  usually  well 
executed,  and  their  silver,  save  in  rare  instances,  was  of  standard 
quality.  At  no  other  period,  however,  in  the  history  of  our  coinage 
was  the  money  so  hastily  and  carelessly  struck  by  the  individual 
workers  at  the  mints.  The  failing  was  general,  and  instead  of  the 
flan,  or  blank  of  metal  being  checked  to  weight  in  a round  form  before 
being  subjected  to  the  dies,  it  was  roughly  clipped  with  shears  to  a 
minimum  scale  with  little  attempt  to  adapt  it  to  their  circular  design. 
The  striking  also  was  so  slovenly  manipulated  that  rarely  was  the 
impression  spread  evenly  over  the  surface  of  the  metal,  with  the  result 
that  whilst  some  portions  of  it  were  deeply  impressed,  others  remained 
blank.  To  a certain  extent  such  careless  work  was  to  be  expected 

1 I do  not  refer  to  the  “ Horseman-type,”  Haivkinsy  Fig.  280. 
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under  the  stress  of  civil  war,  and  it  is  doubly  unfortunate  that  in 
consequence  this  blemish  should  be  most  in  evidence  upon  the  series 
which  attracts  the  greatest  interest — namely,  that  issued  by  other  than 
the  official  authorities.  This  was  money  of  necessity,  and  as  such  was 
often  the  product  of  dies  prepared  by  foreign  craftsmen,  or  even  local 
seal-cutters.  When,  therefore,  rude  workmanship  is  coupled  with 
careless  striking  and  clipped  flans  the  difficulty  of  decipherment  is 
doubled,  and  frequently  it  is  only  by  comparison  of  two  or  more  pieces 
struck  from  the  same  dies  that  the  coin  as  a whole  may  be  read  ; but 
when  such  duplication  is  lacking,  the  legends  must  often  remain 
fragmentary. 

The  deterioration  of  the  coinage  was  solely  due  to  bad  workman- 
ship, and  was  in  no  way  attributable  to  any  lack  of  taste  in  art.  This 
is  abundantly  proved  by  a comparison  with  the  distinctive  coinage  at 
York  previously  mentioned,  which  is  everything  that  could  be  desired, 
both  in  design  and  execution.  I ndeed,  the  age  was  progressive  in  art, 
for  it  was  in  Stephen’s  reign  that  Norman  architecture  attained  its  zenith. 

The  general  effect  of  this  faulty  output  at  the  mints  is,  that  whilst 
the  regal,  and  consequently  least  interesting  issues,  fall  into  line  with 
comparatively  little  difficulty,  the  irregular,  and  therefore  more  attractive 
and  important,  are  often  found  wanting.  This  is  the  more  disappointing, 
for  occasionally,  although  we  may  feel  confident  that  the  key  to  perhaps 
a whole  series  of  autonomous  coins  is  before  us,  the  absence  of  but  a 
very  few  letters — indeed,  it  may  be  of  merely  the  initial  letter  of  a 
mint,  will  leave  us  as  far  as  ever  from  the  solution  of  the  problem. 

Repetition  of  history  is  proverbial,  and  that  of  our  coinage  is  no 
exception  to  this  rule.  Just  five  hundred  years  later  the  story  before 
us  finds  its  parallel  in  the  civil  wars  of  Charles  I.  Matilda’s  principal 
mints  for  her  money  of  necessity  were  at  Bristol  and  Oxford,  whilst 
those  of  Charles  were  at  Oxford  and  Bristol.  The  West  of  England 
was  the  strength,  and  at  the  same  time  the  chief  district  of  coinage 
for  both,  whilst  London  was  always  the  stronghold  of  the  dominant 
party.  After  the  close  of  the  troubles  and  the  restoration  of  the 
direct  line  in  each  case,  the  coinage  underwent  a complete  renovation, 
and  foreign  artists  were  imported  for  the  purpose.  Even  the  dates  of 
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the  respective  centuries  almost  synchronise,  and  the  comparison  might 
he  extended  into  detail. 

It  is  a safe  statement  of  fact  to  say  that  no  coin  of  any  period 
earlier  than  the  Tudor  dynasty  has  been  passed  down  to  us  from  hand 
to  hand.  Indeed,  if  such  an  incident  had  occurred  in  the  case  of  an 
example  of  Stephen’s  money,  it  would  long  ago  have  been  worn  away 
to  a plain  and  polished  disc  of  metal.  Therefore,  the  whole  series  of 
the  reign  as  represented  to-day  in  our  museums  and  in  the  cabinets  of 
collectors,  has  been  at  one  time  or  another  the  harvest  of  the  spade. 
Although,  in  comparison  with  that  of  most  of  our  early  kings, 
Stephen’s  money  is  classed  as  rare,  at  least  two  thousand  specimens  of 
it  have  been  examined  or  noted  for  the  purposes  of  this  treatise,  and 
that  number  may  be  accepted  as  very  nearly  approximating  the  total 
of  the  known  specimens.  Eliminating  duplicates,  there  remain  over  a 
thousand,  perhaps  twelve  hundred  varieties  of  types,  mints,  moneyers, 
and  legends  represented  upon  the  money  of  a reign  of  nineteen  years, 
whereas  in  modern  times  such  a period  would,  at  the  most,  include  but 
half-a-dozen  varieties. 

In  the  days  before  banks  were  established  man,  for  safety,  hid 
his  money.  Then,  as  now,  he  was  often  of  a reticent  nature,  and 
sometimes  his  secret  died  with  him.  When  the  receptacle  was  the 
structure  of  his  dwelling,  another  generation  saw  its  demolition  and 
recovered  his  treasure  ; but  when  his  wealth  was  buried  in  the  ground, 
Mother  Earth  is  slow  to  refund,  and  whilst  some  from  time  to  time 
yields  to  the  accident  of  discovery,  far  more  still  awaits  the  sport  of 
chance.  It  therefore  follows  that,  whilst  it  is  not  impossible  that  single 
coins,  accidentally  lost  by  the  Norman  owner,  may  occasionally  be 
found,  practically  the  entire  series  of  our  money  of  the  period  has  been 
gathered  from  hoards  of  appreciable  quantity.  This  again  accounts 
for  the  coins  as  a whole  being  to-day  in  exactly  the  same  condition  as 
when  they  passed  from  hand  to  hand  nearly  eight  hundred  years  ago, 
for  they  were  usually  enclosed  in  leaden  or  earthenware  receptacles,  and 
even  if  deposited  in  wood  or  leather,  only  comparatively  few  of  the  outer 
coins  would  on  its  decay  come  into  actual  contact  with  the  soil  itself. 

Hoards  which  have  rendered  King  Steohen’s  money  have  in 
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recent  years  been  fairly  numerous  and  carefully  recorded,  but  although 
those  discovered  a century  or  more  ago  have  enriched  our  cabinets, 
they  have  contributed  little  or  nothing  to  our  historical  knowledge 
because  of  the  dearth  of  particulars  attending  them.  The  following 
are  the  principal  finds  referred  to,  with  such  statistics  of  their  contents, 
limited  to  the  reign,  as  their  records  permit ; but  they  will  be  treated 
in  detail  in  the  text.  In  1684  at  Catall,  near  Wetherby,  Yorkshire, 
quantity  unknown.  In  1788  at  Ashby  Woulds,  Leicestershire,  nearly 
450.  In  a chalk  pit  at  Wallsop,  Winterslowe,  near  Salisbury,  date 
unrecorded,  “a  large  number.”  In  1818  near  Watford,  Hertfordshire, 
649.  In  1826  near  Dartford,  Kent,  61.  About  1850  near  London 
Bridge,  amongst  a quantity  of  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  “a  few  rare 
types  of  Stephen  ” ; and  under  like  conditions  at  Lark  Hill,  Worcester, 
a cut  halfpenny  of  Eustace,  temp.  Stephen.  In  1863  in  the  Isle  of 
Bute,  with  treasure  and  money  of  David  of  Scotland,  four  pennies  of 
this  reign.  In  1867  at  Sheldon,  Derbyshire,  102. 1 In  1880  at 
Nottingham,  nearly  200;  and  about  this  time  in  the  churchyard  at 
Latton,  Wiltshire,  perhaps  50  or  60.*  In  1883  at  Linton,  near  Maidstone, 
Kent,  about  150;  and  in  1902  at  Awbridge  near  Romsey,  Hampshire, 
34  recorded,  but  perhaps  40.  In  the  Isle  of  Man  and  abroad  in 
France,  Belgium,  Norway  and  Sweden,  occasional  examples  of 
Stephen's  money  have  found  their  way  into  local  deposits.  Archceologia , 
xxi,  p.  540,  supplies  particulars  of  a find  in  1818  at  Oxhey  near 
Watford  of  30  coins,  which  would,  however,  appear  to  be  the  after- 
gleanings of  the  Watford  hoard.  In  volume  xlvii,  p.  2,  of  the  same 
authority  is  the  unusual  incident  of  the  discovery  of  a single  coin.  It 
was  found  in  1878  during  the  excavations  at  Caesar’s  Camp,  near 
Folkestone,  bv  General  Pitt-Rivers,  and  is  described  as  "a  silver 
penny  of  Stephen,  worn  and  the  image  much  defaced,  but  quite 
identifiable.”  Yet  it  has,  in  fact,  escaped  identification  until  now,  for 
a reference  to  its  illustration  there  given,  will  at  once  satisfy  experts 
that  it  is  an  example  of  the  rare  money  of  Matilda,  struck  by  the 
monever  Sweting  at  Oxford.  A specimen  of  the  Derby  mint  of  the 

1 This  important  find  has  not  hitherto  been  noticed. 

i Also,  as  yet,  an  unrecorded  hoard. 
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martlet  type  has  been  “ found  in  London,”  a rare  variety  with  a 
voided  cross  on  the  reverse  “at  Exeter,”  and  other  coins  are  recorded 
in  sale  catalogues  as  found  “at  Lincoln,”  “in  Kent,”  and  “at  Maid- 
stone in  1817,”  but  it  is  more  probable  that  in  every  instance  they 
represent  a small  hoard  rather  than  the  discovery  of  a solitary  example. 

Although  some  of  the  Watford  coins  were  wantonly  consigned 
to  the  melting  pot,  it  is  interesting  to  notice  how  closely  these  figures 
correspond  with  the  estimate,  previously  founded  on  general  observa- 
tion, of  two  thousand  for  the  number  of  existing  specimens  of  the  reign. 
Where  the  figures  of  the  hoards  are  given  their  total  is  nearly  1,750, 
and  if  we  add  to  it  fair  proportions  for  the  “large  number”  at  Wallsop, 
the  “ few  ” near  London  Bridge,  and  the  unknown  quantity  at  Catall, 
with  a small  margin  for  the  rest,  we  arrive  at  the  same  result. 

Whilst  the  reign  is  represented  to  some  extent  in  most  of  our 
British  cabinets,  the  great  bulk  of  these  coins  are  to-day  contained 
in  but  eight  collections,  namely,  those  of  the  British  Museum,  Mr. 
Bernard  Roth,  Mr.  Carlyon- Britton,  The  Hunter  Museum  at  Glasgow 
University,  Mr.  H.  M.  Reynolds,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Notting- 
ham Castle  Museum,  and  Mr.  S.  M.  Spink. 

During  the  thirty  years  in  which  the  notes  on  this  subject  have 
been  in  course  of  preparation,  almost  every  coin  of  mark,  with  the 
exception  of  those  already  in  the  public  museums  and  at  Chatsworth, 
has  passed  under  the  hammer.  Tray  after  tray  has  been  added  to  our 
national  collection,  which  is  ever  increasing,  whereas  the  private  collector 
comes  and  goes ; hence  were  there  no  fresh  discoveries  of  coins  from 
time  to  time  to  meet  supply  and  demand,  all  the  more  important  pieces 
would  sooner  or  later  find  their  way  into  the  British  Museum  and  our 
other  permanent  institutions. 

Small  as  these  pieces  are,  it  is  a remarkable  fact  that  there  seems 
to  be  no  instance  of  the  loss  or  permanent  disappearance  of  any 
notable  or  illustrated  penny  of  this  period,  although  many  of  them 
were  recorded  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Three  cut  halfpennies  alone 
are  missing.  Could  this  be  said  in  any  other  branch  of  art  ? 

It  would  be  monotonous  were  I here  to  set  forth  the  names  of 
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the  many  to  whom  I am  indebted  for  courteous  assistance  during  the 
compilation  of  my  notes.  In  the  course  of  these  pages,  however,  I 
have  already  referred  to  some,  and  in  every  instance  I am  more  than 
grateful  for  the  ready  help  always  given  by  them  ; but  there  are  many 
others,  and  I can  only  trust  that  they  will  accept  the  references  in  the 
text,  where  their  names  appear,  as  an  evidence  of  my  acknowledgment 
and  appreciation . of  the  service  they  have  so  willingly  rendered  to  the 
cause  at  heart. 

Our  frontispiece  is  a reduced  facsimile  of  George  Vertue’s  portrait 
of  Stephen  as  deduced  by  him  in  1 740  from  the  coins  ; and  as  his 
authority  he  illustrates  the  first  type  of  these  on  the  right  and  the 
second  on  the  left.  As  the  only  existing  portrait  of  the  King  is  that 
attempted  on  his  money,  Vertue  was  justified  in  his  prototype,  but, 
although  the  coins  are  well  drawn  and  the  portrait  is  fairly  well 
reproduced  in  the  sketch,  the  costume  is  of  the  sixteenth  rather  than 
of  the  twelfth  century.  On  his  first  type  Stephen  was  clean  shaven, 
and  his  hair  was  separated  into  long  curls  tied  together  at  the  nape  of 
the  neck  ; a fashion  represented  on  ivory  chessmen  of  the  period  now 
in  the  British  Museum.  This  coiffure  is  clearly  depicted  on  the  coins, 
and  one  would  like  to  believe  that  his  beard  and  moustaches,  which 
first  appear  on  his  second  type,  and  therefore  after  his  restoration,  were 
a reminiscence  of  his  captivity. 

The  reputed  effigy  of  Stephen  at  Furness  Abbey  is  a monument 
of  the  early  transitional  stage  when  mail  commenced  to  give  place  to 
plate  armour,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  steel  knee-caps  and  gauntlets.  It 
cannot  therefore  be  earlier  in  date  than  the  first  quarter  of  the 
fourteenth  century. 

The  plate  of  Henry  I.’s  money  represents  his  last  two  coinages, 
and  these,  being  the  only  types  current  as  legal  tender  when  Stephen 
ascended  the  throne,  are  usually  present  in  hoards  deposited  during  the 
first  few  years  of  his  reign.  The  coins  represented  are  all  from  the 
cabinet  of  Mr.  Carlyon- Britton,  but  their  technical  descriptions  will 
be  given  in  our  closing  pages,  when  the  whole  of  the  plates  will  be 
treated  in  detail. 
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The  headings  “ T yit.  xiv  ” and  “ Type  xv  ” over  the  two  coinages 
depicted  refer  to  my  chronological  arrangement  in  A Numismatic 
History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  /.,  which  by  the  courtesy  of  the 
Editors,  comprised  Volume  I of  the  fourth  series  of  The  Numismatic 
Chronicle  (1901).  Future  references  to  this  work  will  be  shortened  to 
Henry  I. 
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By  Shirley  Fox,  R.  B.A. 

AREFUL  observation  of  dies  plays  so  important  apart  in 
the  study  of  mediaeval  coins,  that  a thorough  understanding 
of  the  methods  of  the  die-sinker  is  an  important  asset  in  the 
mental  equipment  of  the  numismatist.  Owing,  perhaps,  to 
the  absence  of  any  readily  accessible  information  many  erroneous  ideas 
on  the  subject  are  very  prevalent,  and  therefore  a short  explanation  of 
the  processes  employed  in  making  a die  may  not  be  unwelcome. 

A common  error  is  the  supposition  that  dies  in  medkeval  times 
were  cut  directly  upon  a prepared  piece  of  metal,  in  the  same  manner 
as  a seal  or  intaglio.  Although  this  method  may  have  been  employed 
on  rare  occasions,  it  was  certainly  not  often  resorted  to.  A die  was 
usually  made  by  the  use  of  a number  of  irons  or  punches,  each  cut  to 
the  requisite  shape  to  produce  some  portion  of  the  design  ; and  these 
were  punched  by  the  die-sinker  into  the  prepared  piece  of  metal  in 
such  fashion  as  eventually  to  make  up  the  complete  die. 

The  saving  of  labour  effected  by  this  means  is  obvious,  and  it  was 
often  used,  at  any  rate  in  the  case  of  legends,  in  classical  times. 
Similar  methods  are  employed  in  a modified  form  at  the  present  day, 
though  the  die  for  a coin  of  artistic  merit  naturally  cannot  be  turned 
out  with  the  few  punches  which  sufficed  for  the  artist  of  the  twelfth 
century. 

The  die  it  is  proposed  to  utilise  for  purposes  of  demonstration  is 
that  of  an  early  short -cross  penny  in  which  the  design  and  manner  of 
executing  it  are  both  of  a most  simple  character.  Although  the 
king’s  head  is  frankly  barbarous,  and  the  lettering  is  of  the  most 
primitive  description,  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  the  methods 
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employed  in  the  manufacture  of  dies  of  this  class  were,  in  the  main, 
used  throughout  the  Saxon,  Norman  and  Plantagenet  periods.  As 
art  advanced  the  component  parts  became  more  numerous  and 


A.  ENLARGKMF.NT  OF  EARI.Y  B.  OUTLINE  DRAWING  OF  THE 

SHORT-CROSS  PENNY.  SAME  COIN. 


elaborate.  The  king’s  crown,  for  instance,  was  no  longer  represented 
by  a mere  row  of  dots,  but  was  gracefully  and  carefully  shaped.  That 
it  was  put  in  separately  is  often  apparent  from  the  rakish  angle  at 
which  it  is  sometimes  placed  on  the  king’s  head.  The  hair  on  later 
coins  instead  of  being  composed  of  a couple  of  crescents  is  well  and 
realistically  formed,  but  that  it  also  was  made  from  separate  irons  is 
proved  by  certain  coins  of  Edward  1.,  from  which  the  hair  has  been 
entirely  omitted.  As  it  is  my  intention  fully  to  discuss  dies  of  this 
period  in  a subsequent  paper  I shall  not  refer  to  them  further  at 
present,  but  will  endeavour  to  describe  the  making  of  a short-cross  die, 
and  trust  that  a reference  to  the  above  illustration  may  help  to  make  my 
meaning  clear.  It  shows  an  enlarged  photographic  reproduction  of  an 
early  short-cross  penny  (a),  together  with  a drawing  of  the  same  coin 
showing  its  component  parts  (b).  Below  are  also  reproduced 
individual  drawings  of  each  of  these  showing  the  various  tools  used 
by  the  die-sinker  in  his  work. 
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For  purposes  of  demonstration  it  is  proposed  to  credit  the  die- 
sinker  with  the  possession  of  not  more  than  twelve  different  irons.  It 
is  probable  that  he  had  actually  rather  more  variety  in  the  matter  of 
crescents  and  pellets  of  varied  size  and  shape,  but  it  will  be  seen  that 
even  if  he  were  reduced  to  a dozen  simple  tools,  it  is  possible  to  turn 
out  a die  having  all  the  characteristics  of  a short-cross  coin.  The 
twelve  irons  which  it  is  proposed  to  allow  the  workman  are  as  follows  : 

0 i (2d  ° ° d c @ j 

II  3456789  10  I, 

1.  A large  and  straight  upright,  slightly  tapered  at  either  end. 

2.  A similar  upright,  but  smaller. 

3.  A large  crescent  for  backs  of  G,  G,  etc. 

4.  A smaller  crescent  for  hair,  eyebrows,  loop  of  R,  portions  of 

S,  etc. 

5.  A large  pellet. 

6.  A smaller  pellet. 

7.  A still  smaller  pellet  of  irregular  shape  for  the  king’s  beard. 

8.  A thin  crescent  for  sleeve  and  neck. 

9.  An  annulet  for  eyes. 

10.  A piece  for  the  mouth. 

11.  A piece  for  the  hand. 

1 2.  A large  and  slightly  curved  iron  for  making  the  inner  circle. 

We  will  now  imagine  the  die-sinker  with  such  a set  of  irons  and 
endeavour  to  follow  him  in  his  task.  He  would  probably  begin  by 
tracing  with  a compass  upon  the  face  of  the  future  die  two  circles,  one 
to  represent  the  inner,  the  other  the  outer  circle.  These  circles  would 
then  be  definitely  indicated,  the  former  bv  several  strokes  of  the  large 
curved  iron  (No.  12),  the  latter  by  a series  of  dots,  punched  in  close 
together  with  one  of  his  pellet  irons  (No.  6).  The  inner  circle  being 
now  ready  to  receive  the  royal  effigy,  the  crown  would  be  quickly 
produced  with  a row  of  large-sized  dots  (No.  5),  surmounted  by  a 

VOL.  vi.  o 
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group  of  three  (No.  5)  united  by  small  strokes  (No.  2),  to  stand  for 
the  central  ornament.  Two  shorter  curves  (No.  4)  would  do  duty  for 
the  eyebrows  and  again  for  the  hair.  A single  stroke  of  the  larger 
straight  iron  (No.  1),  with  two  pellets  (No.  6),  to  form  the  nostrils, 
would  suffice  for  the  nose,  and  beneath  this  would  be  placed  the  mouth, 
punched  in  with  its  own  special  tool  (No.  10).  The  neck  would  be 
indicated  by  a blow  from  the  thinnest  curve  (No.  8)  at  either  side,  and 
this,  with  two  annulets  for  eyes  (No.  9),  and  a sprinkling  of  pellets 
(Nos.  6 and  7)  to  form  the  beard,  would  complete  the  royal  portrait. 
The  sceptre  could  then  be  put  in  with  three  strokes  of  the  large-sized 
upright  (No.  1 ),  a single  pearl  (No.  5),  to  finish  its  base,  and  four 
united  to  make  the  jewelled  head  in  the  same  manner  as  the  central 
ornament  of  the  crown.  The  hand  (No.  1 1)  being  put  in  in  its  proper 
place,  two  thin  curves  (No.  8),  to  indicate  the  sleeve  would  now 
complete  the  general  design. 

The  inscription,  which  our  artist  would  be  careful  to  put  in 
retrograde,  would  be  produced  in  the  following  simple  fashion  : — 

t>  One  straight  upright  stroke  (No.  i ),  with  a smaller  stroke 
(No.  2)  at  right  angles  at  either  end  and  a short  curve 
(No.  4)  placed  in  front. 

A large  curve  (No.  3)  to  form  the  back,  with  a straight 
stroke  (No.  1)  in  front  and  a smaller  stroke  (No.  2),  to 
make  the  cross  bar. 

H Two  uprights,  formed  as  the  back  of  the  fi,  with  a small 
diagonal  stroke  (No.  2)  uniting  them. 

R A similar  upright  with  two  curves  (No.  4)  placed  in  front  to 
complete  the  letter. 

I An  upright  made  as  before. 

C A large  curve  (No.  3)  with  a stroke  (No.  1)  in  front. 

V Two  large  strokes  (No.  1)  placed  at  the  proper  angle,  and 
finished  as  before. 

, s Two  small  curves  (No.  4)  placed  one  above  the  other  facing 
inwards,  united  by  a small  central  stroke  (No.  2)  and  their 
extremities  finished  as  before. 
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R As  before. 

G As  before. 

X Simply  two  large  strokes  (No.  i)  punched  in,  one  across  the 
other. 

This  completes  the  obverse  die,  and  that  for  the  reverse  could  be 
produced  with  the  same  implements  with  equal  facility. 

It  will  be  realised  that  a die  of  this  description  could  be  made 
very  quickly,  and  when  the  enormous  output  of  coins  which  occurred  at 
certain  periods  is  considered,  it  is  evident  that  some  other  method  than 
that  of  laboriously  engraving  each  die  must  have  been  in  use.  There  is 
ample  evidence  that  the  cutting  of  irons  was  a jealously  guarded  privilege, 
which  at  the  period  under  consideration  pertained  to  the  FitzOtho 
family,  whose  rights  descended  from  father  to  son.  In  the  “ Numismatic 
History  of  the  Reigns  of  Edward  I.,  II.,  and  III.,”  which  my  brother 
and  I commence  in  this  volume,  we  intend  to  go  very  fully  into 
many  matters  connected  with  the  preparation  and  issue  of  dies. 
1 shall,  therefore,  in  order  to  avoid  needless  repetition,  confine  myself 
in  the  present  paper  to  this  brief  description  of  the  mechanical  method 
of  die  manufacture. 

I should  like,  in  conclusion,  to  insist  once  more  upon  the  great 
importance  of  this  subject.  By  a careful  study  of  dies  many 
seemingly  difficult  problems  can  be  solved,  and  accidental  peculiarities 
of  no  real  importance  may  be  put  aside  as  unworthy  of  attention.  It 
will  sometimes  be  found  that  a damaged  or  curiously  formed  punch  has 
been  used  in  making  the  dies  for  two  apparently  different  coins,  and 
a connecting  link  between  them  is  thus  established.  Familiarity  with 
the  exact  shapes  of  the  irons  made  by  the  king’s  official  engravers  will 
often  prove  of  great  service  in  the  detection  of  contemporary  imitations, 
either  of  foreign  workmanship  or  of  unauthorised  manufacture,  as  on 
almost  all  mediaeval  coins  of  undoubtedly  spurious  origin,  forms  of  hair, 
crown,  mint-mark,  cross,  or  lettering,  will  be  found  which  do  not  exactly 
accord  with  those  seen  on  the  genuine  pieces  which  they  purport  to 
imitate.  These  unlawful  copies  of  royal  coins  must  not,  however,  be 
confused  with  certain  pennies  issued  by  the  Archbishop  of  York  and 
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the  Bishop  of  Durham,  who  were  at  various  times  authorised  to  make 
their  own  irons  and  dies.  The  coins  produced  under  these  conditions 
vary  considerably  from  those  coming  from  the  royal  mint  and  are  often 
of  quite  barbarous  work.  But  their  very  roughness  of  execution  is 
generally  sufficient  to  distinguish  them  from  attempted  imitations  of 
genuine  coins  of  good  work. 

These,  however,  are  matters  which  must  be  dealt  with  in  a 
subsequent  paper. 

I trust,  meanwhile,  that  this  brief  explanation  of  the  methods  of 
die-making  will  prove  of  interest  to  those  who  have  not  given  the 
subject  special  attention,  and  that  it  may  possibly  enable  them  to  consider 
with  renewed  interest  coins  about  which  there  seemed  little  or  nothing 
more  to  discover. 
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PORTRAITURE  OF  OUR  STUART  NIONARCHS  ON 
THEIR  COINS  AND  MEDALS. 

Part  II  : James  II. 

By  Helen  Farquhar. 

HAVE  had  the  pleasure  of  discussing  with  this  Society  the 
rise  of  artistic  portraiture  from  Tudor  times,1  carrying  forward 
our  researches  throughout  the  reigns  in  England  of  the 
earlier  Stuarts.2 

I have  found  no  more  agreeable  task  than  that  of  tracing  the 
gradual  development  of  this  art,  but  alas ! we  have  now  reached  a period 
when  mechanism,  once  fairly  established,  may  be  said  to  have  given  the 
death-blow  to  originality  in  numismatics,  and  a lack  of  talent  became 
perceptible  in  almost  every  branch  of  portraiture. 

The  taste  of  the  time  for  the  classic,  or  rather  the  pseudo-classic 
into  which  it  had  recently  grown,  became  more  and  more  marked. 
Most  of  the  royalists  had  from  force  of  circumstances  lived  mainly 
abroad,  and  the  untravelled  man  was  thought  synonymous  with  the 
disloyal  or  the  ignorant.  It  was  the  right  thing  to  understand  foreign  art, 
to  have  a collection  of  pictures  and  a cabinet  of  medals — a term  which 
in  those  days  included  coins,  but  as  is  always  the  case  when  such  things 
are  amassed,  not  as  Arundel,  as  Buckingham,  or  as  Charles  I.,  collected 
them  from  a true  appreciation  of  their  beauty,  but  merely  as  a matter  of 
fashion,  the  taste  began  to  deteriorate. 

1 Vol.  iv  of  this  Journal,  pp.  79-143. 

2 Vol.  v of  the  Journal , pp.  145-261. 
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The  diplomatic  elder  brother  of  James,  deciding  matters  rather  in 
light  of  expediency  than  of  art,  was  naturally  forced  to  suppress,  as 
soon  as  possible,  all  evidence  of  the  late  government,  and  accustomed  to 
the  milled  money  of  France,  he  turned  his  careful  attention  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  currency.  Liberality  was  the  order  of  the  day,  and  expenses 
grudged  by  the  Commonwealth  were  disregarded  under  the  crown  : 
hence  the  milled  coinage  was  established  and  a perfect  mania  was 
developed  for  striking  and  collecting  medals. 

So  far  as  the  immediate  improvement  of  the  coins  was  concerned 
nothing  could  have  been  more  successful  than  the  introduction  of  the 
mill.  Of  course,  accustomed  as  we  are  to  the  celerity  of  the  wonderful 
machinery  now  in  use,  the  speed  then  attained  was  slow  indeed,  but  as 
compared  with  the  older  system  of  the  hammer  it  excited  universal 
admiration.  We  read  in  the  Crosby  Records  this  account  of  a visit  paid 
by  a certain  William  Blundell  to  the  Tower  mint  in  1676:  “I  saw 
twenty-six  guineas  impressed  in  the  space  of  one  minute,  measured  by 
my  minute  watch.  That  coin  was  polished  at  the  very  same  stroke  (or 
turn)  which  made  the  impression.  All  this  was  done  by  one  machine 
fed  by  one  man  and  turned  by  three,  and  only  one  guinea  was  impressed 
at  each  turn  of  the  said  machine  or  screw.”1 

By  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Hocking,  I am  informed  that  a 
modern  coining  press  will  strike  on  an  average  100  sovereigns  per 
minute,  and  is  also  attended  by  one  man  only.  The  gold  coinage  of 
1907  amounted  to  22,692,084  pieces,  and  in  1908  when  fewer  were 
required,  11,729,006  sovereigns  and  3,996,992  half-sovereigns  were 
minted,  whereas  the  gold  coinage  of  1676  is  recorded  as  equivalent  to 
.£233,610  in  guineas  and  halves. 

Apart  from  the  increased  rapidity  of  production,  which  even  then 
so  much  surprised  the  cavalier-diarist,  the  milled  coinage  was  beneficial 
in  checking  the  great  evil  of  clipping,  so  easy  of  perpetration  with  the 
hammered  currency,  and  this  practice  did  not  come  to  an  end  until  it 
was  found  possible,  under  George  II.  in  1733,  to  call  in  the  remainder 


1 Crosby  Records.  A Cavaliers  Note  Book , being  notes  of  William  Blundell,  edited  by 
the  Rev.  Ellison  Gibson,  p.  141.  The  entry  is  dated  June  3rd,  1676 
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of  the  gold  which  had  been  made  in  the  primitive  manner,1  whilst  the 
silver. had  been  recoined  under  William  III.  in  1 697-8. 

The  utility  of  the  change  was  indisputable,  and  so  long  as  the 
novelty  excited  controversy — so  long  as  it  was  a question  to  provoke 
the  emulation  of  great  medallists,  the  innovation  was  productive  ot 
artistic  results.  The  competition  of  Simon  with  Roettier  was  a duel 
between  no  mean  craftsmen,  decided,  it  is  true,  in  favour  of  the  less 
admirable  engraver,  but  whilst  opposition  lasted,  each  workman  at  the 
mint  was  incited  to  do  his  best,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  coins 
of  Briot,  in  the  coins  of  Simon,  yes,  even  in  the  coins  of  Roettier,  the 
milled  process  proved  its  supremacy,  and  in  artistic  merit  rivalled  the 
portraiture  of  the  beautiful  Tudor  currency. 

But  the  zenith  once  attained,  the  contest  over,  can  we  wonder  that 
the  milled  coins  like  the  medals  became  somewhat  stereotyped  and 
conventional,  and  that  with  the  death  of  Simon  the  personal  element 
seems  to  disappear,  until  at  the  close  of  the  century  we  .find  little 
importance  attached  to  a question  of  so  much  moment  as  the  portraiture 
on  the  coinage  ? 

Whilst  John  Roettier  remained  at  the  Mint  the  memory  of  the 
struggle  survived,  but  a certain  sense  of  disappointment  touches  us  in 
the  medallic  and  numismatic  portraits  of  James  1 1.  although  attributable 
mainly  to  this  artist  and  his  sons.  We  are  on  the  downward  path,  and 
we  shall  see  later  that  the  coinage  of  William  and  Mary  is  frankly 
depressing.  Neither  monarch  possessed  any  artistic  discernment,  they 
caused  medals  to  be  struck  of  more  than  doubtful  taste,  and  although 
William  had  the  good  sense  to  look  into  the  condition  of  his  currency, 
to  its  lack  of  beauty  he  was  wholly  indifferent.  The  petty  wrangles 
between  Harris  and  the  younger  members  of  the  Roettier  family  were 
not  such  as  foster  art,  as  had  been  the  case  in  the  rivalry  of  their  father 

1 In  the  5th  annual  report  of  the  Deputy  Master  of  the  Mint  for  the  year  1874  on 
p.  15,  Sir  Charles  Fremantle  speaks  of  a book  found  amongst  the  Mint  papers,  containing 
an  account  of  the  reception  and  recoinage  from  February,  1733,  10  J ly.  1734,  of  “a  large 
quantity  of  old  hammered  gold  coins  of  James  I.,  Charles  I.,  and  Charles  II.,  which  had 
up  till  1733  been  current  under  the  name  of  ‘broad  pieces.  ” Sir  Charles  tells  us 
that  “ the  rudely  fashioned  hammered  money  was  in  this  way  finally  withdrawn  from 
circulation.”  i Ruding,  vol.  ii,  p.  53. 
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and  uncles  with  the  renowned  Simon.  The  coins  of  Anne  are  fine  and 
well  executed,  but  they  lack  variety.  Croker’s  dexterity  consisting  rather 
in  precision  than  in  originality. 

The  numismatic  reform  fostered  by  our  most  artistic  king. 
Charles  I.,  and  carried  out  by  his  son,  Charles  II.,  whom  Walpole 
rather  absurdly  describes  as  “ the  only  genius  of  the  House  of  Stuart,” 
was  of  very  little  interest  in  the  eyes  of  James,  whose  mind  was 
entirely  occupied  with  questions  of  creed  ; and  neither  of  his  daughters 
was  endowed  with  the  love  of  art  for  art’s  sake.  True  it  is  that  Mary, 
as  regent  during  her  husband’s  absence,  had  much  to  do  with  matters 
connected  with  the  Mint,  and  gave  them  minute  attention,  but  only 
from  a sense  of  duty  ; and  although  we  read  that  Anne  once  rejected 
a coin  because  the  lack  of  drapery  offended  her,  this  objection  was 
probably  raised  by  her  well-known  modesty  in  dress  rather  than  by  any 
criticism  of  the  design. 

Herein,  as  it  appears  to  me,  lies  the  principal  reason  for  the 
decline  in  numismatic  and  medallic  art,  an  art  largely  dependent  upon 
the  personal  supervision  of  the  monarch.  James  was  less  discriminat- 
ing than  his  brother,  and  although  he  profited  by  the  appointments  made 
in  the  reign  of  Charles,  we  are  struck  by  the  increasing  similarity  and 
want  of  originality  in  his  medals.  William  preferred  his  own  country- 
men to  his  new  subjects,  and  the  rough  Dutch  workmanship  obtained  a 
very  undesirable  ascendency  in  our  land.  The  improvement  under  Anne 
was  decided,  but  was  due  less  to  the  artistic  perceptions  of  the  Queen 
than  to  the  fact  that  she  was  guided  by  others  in  this  as  in  other  matters. 

Of  course  we  must  admit  that  a great  stumbling  block  to  the 
beauty  of  the  coinage  of  the  later  Stuarts  lay  in  the  fact  that  all 
portraiture  was  at  a low  ebb  ; but  we  must  remember  that  medallic 
perfection  did  not  always  synchronise  with  pictorial  success.  When 
in  the  days  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  his  school  the  art  of  portrait 
painting  attained  a very  high  standard,  we  do  not  find  a corresponding 
rise  in  numismatic  representation  ; whereas  a little  later  the  personal 
intervention  of  George  IV.  produced  a fine  and  very  varied  coinage. 
The  refusal  of  Pistrucci  to  work  from  Chantrey’s  model  provoked 
the  emulation  of  Merlin  and  Wyon,  and  the  Italian  artist  was  indulged 
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by  the  king  with  a personal  sitting  that  he  might  execute  the 
coronation  medal,  rather  than  reproduce  the  monarch's  features  as 
portrayed  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence. 

Acknowledging,  therefore,  that  although  not  wholly  responsible 
for  the  decline  in  numismatic  art,  we  think  that  the  dearth  of  genius  in 
other  branches  contributed  towards  its  gradual  decadence,  and  we  will 
glance  for  a moment  at  the  portrait  painters  in  the  concluding  decades 
of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Lely  and  Kneller  have  left  us  pictures  still  admired  for  their 
technique,  and  which  have  been  rendered  more  familiar  to  us  by  the 
practice  of  mezzotint  engraving  which  had  been  introduced  into 
England  in  1661  by  Prince  Rupert,1  and  which  greatly  enhanced  the 
charm  of  the  works  of  these  artists  in  their  reproductions. 

The  pictorial  art,  however,  shows  an  ever-increasing  deterioration 
in  the  era  of  Charles  II.  and  of  James  II.,  and  when  we  look  upon  the 
“ beauties  ” of  the  court  of  Charles  as  represented  by  Sir  Peter  Lely, 
or  still  more  when  we  compare  their  rivals  in  the  days  of  Mary  II. 
from  the  brush  of  Kneller,  we  are  tempted  to  ask  : Was  every  woman 
fat,  fair,  simpering,  adorned  with  impossibly  large  pearls,  and  dressed 
as  Walpole  quotes,  in  “ a sort  of  fantastic  night-gown  fastened  with  a 
single  pin  ” ?2  Was  every  man  exactly  like  his  neighbour  as  the 
bewigged  men  would  lead  us  to  suppose  ? For  this  no  doubt  the 
prevailing  fashion  was  largely  responsible,  and  we  Can  but  re-echo  with 
regret  the  report  sent  by  a city  cousin  to  a member  of  the  Verney 
family  shortly  after  the  Fire  of  London,  that  a change  in  the  mode 
consequent  on  the  destruction  of  many  wig-makers’  shops  was 

1 The  invention  of  mezzotint  engraving,  due  to  Ludwig  von  Siegen,  is  often 
erroneously  attributed  to  Rupert.  The  Prince  was  one  of  the  cleverest  and  most  artistic  of 
James  I.’s  grandchildren.  He  learnt  and  first  practised  the  new  method  of  engraving  abroad 
area  1654-7,  and  introduced  it  into  England  after  the  Restoration.  See  Evelyn's 
Diary , Feb.  21st  and  March  13th,  1660-1.  See  also  A Short  History  of  Engraving , 
by  A.  Hind,  pp.  258-63.  Ludwig  von  Siegen  was  born  at  Utrecht  in  1609.  The  date 
of  his  death  is  not  known,  but  he  still  lived  in  1676. 

2 Walpole’s  Anecdotes,  vol.  ii,  p.  92.  The  line  is  taken  from  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montagu : “ Your  night-gown  fasten’d  with  a single  pin.  Fancy  improv’d  the  wond’rous 
charm  within.”  Montagu,  IVorhs,  ed.  1803,  vol.  v,  p.  199.  At  that  time  a “night  gown  ’ 
meant  a loose  wrapper  or  dressing  gown. 
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restricted  to  the  fair  sex  : “ All  fals  locks,  and  foretops  are  left  off,, 
nothin'!  but  our  owne  haire  worne  now  bv  women,  but  men  will  not 
bee  brought  to  itt  as  yet."1 

But  I would  not  be  thought  to  disparage  the  talent  of  Sir  Godfrey 
Kneller,  whose  picture  of  James  now  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery, 
and  here  illustrated,  may  be  cited  as  showing  the  artist  at  his  best.  This 
portrait  is  full  of  life  and  grace,  singularly  pleasing  in  colouring,  and  the 
features,  which  are  often  too  sharp  on  the  coins,  are  well  defined  without 
undue  prominence.  It  affords  a proof  of  Kneller’s  rapidity  of  execution, 
for  it  is  dated  1684,  although  it  bears  the  kingly  attributes,  and  must 
therefore  have  been  finished  within  two  months  of  James  II/s 
accession.2  The  ships  in  the  background  no  doubt  typify  liis 
resumption  of  the  title  of  Lord  High  Admiral,  which  he  had  resigned 
in  1673  for  political  and  controversial  reasons.3 

The  differences  of  method  employed  by  Lely  and  Kneller  were 
exemplified  on  one  occasion  when  Charles  II.,  desirous  of  savihg 
himself  trouble,  in  the  year  1678,  gave  the  opportunity  to  both  artists 
of  painting  him  at  the  same  time.  Lely,*  as  the  established  court 
painter,  had  the  choice  of  light  and  position,  but  in  spite  of  these 
advantages,  his  portrait  “was  only  lead-coloured"  when  Kneller’s  canvas 
was  nearly  finished.  The  elder  artist  generously  acknowledged  the 
cleverness  of  his  young  rival,  and  the  latter’s  success  was  assured.5 

The  future  Sir  Godfrey  had  a very  high  opinion  of  his  own 

1 Memoirs  of  the  Verney  Family , vol.  iv,  p.  145. 

2 Charles  II.  died  on  Feb.  6th,  1684-5,  and  the  year  1685  would  be  reckoned  as 
commencing  on  March  25th. 

3 James  resumed  his  work  at  the  Admiralty  in  the  May  previous  to  his  brother's 
death,  but  owing  to  the  Test  Act  did  not  take  the  official  title  until  after  his  accession. 
Evelyn,  May  12th,  1684;  Reresby’s  Memoirs , pp.  181-2  ; Burnet,  vol.  iii,  p.  5 ; Clarke’s 
Life  of  James,  vol.  i,  p.  745. 

4 Peter  van  der  Faes,  or  Lely,  was  born  in  Westphalia  in  1618.  He  came  to  England 
in  the  train  of  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  in  1641,  was  introduced  to  the  notice  of 
Charles  I.  in  1647,  and  continued  his  employment  under  the  Commonwealth.  He  was 
knighted  in  1679,  died  in  1680,  and  was  succeeded  in  court  favour  by  Kneller. 
Godfrey  Kneller  was  born  at  Liibeck  in  1646.  He  came  to  England  in  1675  and  was 
introduced  to  Charles  II.  by  Monmouth  in  1678  as  above  described.  He  was  created 
a baronet  in  1715  and  died  in  1723. 

’ Walpole’s  Anecdotes , vol.  ii,  p.  206. 
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capabilities,  and  praised  his  own  work.1  Sir  Peter  was  more  discreet, 
and  we  have  an  amusing  record  of  his  estimate  of  himself  in  his  good- 
tempered  reply  to  the  criticism  passed  upon  him  by  an  intimate  friend, 
who  was  pleased  to  say  to  him  : “ For  God’s  sake,  Sir  Peter ! how 
came  you  to  have  so  great  a reputation  ? You  know  that  / know  you 
are  no  painter.”  “My  Lord!”  answered  Lely,  “ 1 know  that  I am 
not,  but  I am  the  best  you  have.”* 

Evelyn  speaks  little  of  Lely,  although  he  calls  him  “our  famous 
painter.”3  The  well-known  picture  of  the  diarist  is  by  Sir  Godfrey 
Kneller,  but  this  fact  carries  no  weight  in  that  Lely  was  no  longer  in 
the  land  of  the  living  when  Evelyn  was  painted.4  We  have  it, 
however,  on  record  that  he  considered  the  execution  of  Kneller  to  be 
“ masterly.” 

In  his  correspondence  with  Pepys,  he  refers  to  the  high  estimation 
in  which  the  latter  held  the  artist  “ for  his  skill  in  drawing  to  the  life.”5 
The  rival  diarist,  on  the  other  hand,  writes  little  of  Kneller,  and 
•frequently  refers  to  Lely,  of  whose  works  he  was  a great  admirer ; but 
he  in  his  turn  preferred  to  have  his  wife  painted  by  Hayls,  and  on  one 
occasion  qualifies  some  pictures  by  Lely  as  “ good  but  not  like.”9  He 
also  mentions  being  present  at  a sitting  given  by  the  Duchess  of  York  to 
this  painter  without  being  favourably  impressed.  “ I was  well  pleased 
to  see  that  there  was  nothing  near  so  much  resemblance  of  her  face  in 
his  work,  which  is  now  the  second,  if  not  the  third  time,  as  there  was 
of  my  wife’s7  at  the  very  first  time,  nor  do  I think  at  last  it  can  be  like, 
the  lines  not  being  in  proportion  to  those  of  her  face.”8  He,  however, 
calls  a former  portrait  of  the  Duchess  executed  in  1662,  together  with 

1 Pepys’  Correspondence,  vol.  v of  Diary , pp.  405  and  407. 

- Walpole’s  Anecdotes , vol.  ii,  p.  98. 

3 Evelyn’s  Diary,  May  9th,  1683,  vol.  iii,  p.  80. 

4 Evelyn  gave  sittings  to  Kneller  on  October  8th,  1685,  and  June  8th,  1689.  Sue 
vol.  iii  of  his  Diary , pp.  186  and  283. 

5 Evelyn’s  Correspondence.  Letter  to  Pepys,  August  12th,  1689,  vol.  iv  of  Diary, 

p.  296.  0 Pepys’  Diary , August  21st,  1668,  vol.  iv,  p.  154. 

7 Pepys  must  allude  to  his  wife’s  portrait  by  Hayls  painted  in  1665-6,  for  her 
miniature  by  Cooper  was  not  begun  until  July  6th,  1668,  vol.  ii,  pp.  364  and  372,  and 
vol.  iv,  p.  140.  John  Hayls  was  a rival  of  Lely ; he  died  in  1679. 

8 Pepys’  Diary , March  24th,  1665-6,  vol.  ii,  pp.  379,  380. 
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another  representing  Charles  II.,  “ most  rare  things.”'  He  implies  that 
the  artist  lived  extravagantly,  saying  inter  alia  that  he  went  to  see  “ in 
what  pomp  his  table  was  laid  for  himself  to  go  to  dinner.”1 2  It,  how- 
ever, appears  that  Kneller  was  not  less  given  to  expense,  and  one  of 
the  faults  imputed  to  him  was  that  in  his  anxiety  to  make  money  he 
would  not  give  jiimself  enough  time  to  finish  his  portraits.  We  are 
told  in  a note  to  Walpole’s  Anecdotes  of  Painting  that  Kneller  pre- 
ferred portraiture  for  this  reason : “ Painters  of  history,”  said  he, 
“ make  the  dead  live,  and  do  not  begin  to  live  themselves  till  they  are 
dead.  I paint  the  living,  and  they  make  me  live.”3 

Although  James  II.  from  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign  was 
occupied  with  state  affairs  of  a very  harassing  nature,  he  possessed  a 
sufficient  share  of  the  Stuart  proclivities,  to  afford  facilities  to  such 
artists  as  were  available  to  portray  him  on  his  accession.  Lely  had 
died  in  1680,  and  Kneller,  almost  unrivalled,  informed  a friend  in 
after  years  when  discussing  the  resemblance  of  the  little  Prince  of 
Wales  to  his  parents,  that  James  and  his  second  wife,  Mary  Beatrice, 
“ have  sate  to  me  about  thirty-six  times  apiece,  and  I know  every  line  in 
their  faces.  Mein  Gott!  I could  paint  King  James  now  by  memory."4 * 

We  learn  that  when  James  was  apprised  of  William’s  arrival  at 
Torbay  he  was  engaged  in  sitting  to  the  Court  painter,  and  sooner 
than  break  his  word  to  Samuel  Pepys,  for  whom  this  particular  portrait 
was  destined,  he  told  Kneller  to  proceed  uninterruptedly,  “as  he  was 
anxious  his  good  friend  Pepys  should  not  be  disappointed  of  his 
present.”6  This  picture  was  subsequently  engraved  by  Vertue,  and  is 
here  reproduced  in  memory  of  the  corroboration  it  offers  of  the 
constant  testimony  borne  by  his  friends,  to  the  loyalty  of  James  to  a 
promise  once  given.  One  cannot  read  the  memoirs  of  the  time 
without  frequently  coming  upon  such  words  as  those  of  the  Duke  of 

1 Pepys’  Diary , vol.  i,  p.  278,  June  18th,  1662. 

2 Pepys’  Diary , vol.  i,  p.  322,  October  20th,  1662. 

3 Note  to  R.  Womum’s  edition  of  Walpole’s  Anecdotes,  vol.  ii,  p.  202,  note  2. 

* Dallaway’s  note  2 to  Walpole’s  Anecdotes,  vol.  ii,  p.  209. 

4 Pepys’  Memoir  at  the  beginning  of  the  Diary,  Lord  Braybrooke’s  edition  of  1828, 

vol.  i,  xxxix. 
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Berwick,1  who  emphasises  the  saying  of  the  King  “that  he  would 
rather  lose  his  crown  than  be  guilty  of  an  unjust  action  ”2 ; or  the  pro- 
nouncement of  Reresby  : “ There  was  no  Prince  at  that  time  observed 
to  be  more  punctual  of  his  word,”3  or  again  the  eulogy  of  the  loyal 
Ailesbury  : “ I do  affirm  he  was  the  most  honest  and  sincere  man  I 
ever  knew,  a great  and  good  Englishman.”4 

But  it  is  time  to  turn  to  the  numismatic  and  medallic  side  of  the 
question.  James  was  admirably  represented  by  John  Roettier,  who 
worked  for  him  both  before  and  after  his  accession.  Indeed,  the 
medals  of  the  Duke  of  York  give  us  a pleasanter  impression  of  James 
than  those  of  a later  period,  just  as  many  of  us  prefer  his  pictures  by- 
Lely  when  he  was  still  young  and  handsome,  to  the  more  forcible 
paintings  by  Kneller,  when  his  features  had  sharpened  and  the 
expression  of  his  face  had  become  more  stern.4 

Were  it  not  for  Roettier’s  early  medals,  the  task  of  describing 
attractive  medallic  portraits  of  James  would  be  minimised,  for  in  the 
years  of  exile  we  find  few  varieties  worthy  of  discussion  from  the  artistic 
point  of  view.  As  Duke  of  York  we  do  not  notice  the  beak-like  nose 
which  is  increasingly  apparent  on  the  coinage  with  each  issue  of  fresh 
dies,  and  even  on  the  coronation  medal,  which  I here  illustrate,  no 


CORONATION  MEDAL  OF  JAMES  II.  : MED.  ILI..,  VOL.  I,  I*  605,  NO.  5. 

1 James  Fitz  James,  Duke  of  Berwick  and  Marshal  of  France,  was  born  in  1670, 
the  natural  son  of  James  II.  by  Arabella  Churchill.  He  died  in  1734,  leaving  straight- 
forward memoirs  which,  some  forty-three  years  after  the  death  of  the  author,  were 
published  in  the  original  French,  and  republished  in  an  English  translation  in  1779. 

- Memoirs  of  James  Fitz  James,  Duke  of  Benvick,  vol.  i,  p.  23. 

3 Memoirs  of  Sir  John  Reresby , p.  1 3. 

* Memoirs  of  Thomas  Earl  of  Ailesbury,  p.  131. 

5 The  difference  in  the  appearance  of  James  caused  by  the  flight  of  time  may  be  well 
studied  in  the  two  fine  portraits  by  I^ely  and  Kneller  respectively  at  Chelsea  Hospital. 
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undue  prominence  of  this  feature  strikes  the  observer.  The  king  and 
queen  had  separate  souvenirs  designed  to  commemorate  this  event,  and 
the  official  medal  representing  Mary  of  Modena  is  distinctly  pleasing. 


CORONATION  MKDAL  OF  MARY,  WIFE  OF  JAMES  II.  : MI-.IK  VOL.  I,  I*.  606,  NO.  7. 

There  is  a rather  flattering  bust  of  James  by  Arondeaux*  struck 
to  celebrate  the  conclusion  of  Monmouth's  rebellion  in  1685,  but,  apart 
from  John  Rocttier,  the  medallist  most  employed  at  court  during  this 
short  reign  was  George  Bower.  Some  years  after  the  king’s  flight, 
Norbcrt  Roettier  took  up  the  work  abroad,  and  the  exile’s  portrait  by 
this  artist  appears  on  the  obverse  of  specimens  with  the  head  of 
his  son  upon  the  reverse."  These  medals  were  supplemented  for 


MEDAL  OF  JAMES  II.  AND  l'RINCE  JAMES,  .I//-./).  VOL.  II,  I>.  202,  NO.  5 1 6. 

•distribution  by  medalets  representing  the  little  prince  alone,3  for  the 
elder  James  soon  became  sensible  that  a second  Restoration  of  the 
Stuarts  was  not  likely  to  take  place  in  his  lifetime,  and  consequently 
endeavoured  rather  to  keep  alive  the  claims  of  his  heir  than  to  press 
his  own  recall.  At  a later  period  the  bust  of  James  II.  jugate  with 

1 Med.  III.,  vol.  i,  p.  615,  No.  27.  Arondeaux  was  probably  of  Flemish  extraction. 
His  medals  date  from  circa  1678-1702. 

- Med.  HI.,  vol.  ii,  p.  201,  No.  515,  to  p.  203,  No.  51S. 

:l  Med.  Ill,  vol.  ii,  p.  192,  No.  500,  to  p.  195,  No.  305,  and  p.  204,  No.  519,  to 
p.  205,  No.  520. 
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that  of  Mary  Beatrice  adorned  the  obverse  of  a medal,  the  head  of 
their  son  appearing  upon  the  reverse,  but  no  longer  as  a child,  for  this 
medal  is  of  the  year  1712,  and  presents  a rather  foolish  combination 
in  that  James  1 1.  . died  in  1701,  so  that  the  portraits  do  not  synchronise. 
The  design  was,  of  course,  executed  as  a memorial  showing  forth  the 
claims  of  IACOBVS  III.  to  the  united  kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.1  There  are  besides  a few  medals  bearing  the  effigy  of  the 
elder  James  after  his  exodus  from  England.  These  are  by  Jan 
Smeltzing,  and  need  scarcely  enter  into  our  discussion,  for  most  of  the 
post-Revolution  examples  are  in  very  bad  taste,  being  of  a satirical 
nature  perpetrated  in  derision  and  neither  good  in  execution  nor  in 
design,  but  they  give  us  on  the  obverse  varying  and  not  uncompli- 
mentary rendering  of  the  exiled  king’s  features,2  taken  in  some  instances 
from  portraits  engraved  whilst  he  still  reigned.  A rare  specimen  of 
Smeltzing’s  early  work  bearing  a striking  but  peculiar  bust  is  here 
reproduced  from  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  S.  M.  Spink. 


I he  poverty  of  James  may  be  held  partly,  if  not  wholly,  respon- 
sible for  the  lack  of  medals  struck  during  his  exile,  for  he  shared  the 
Stuart  fondness  for  memorials  ol  the  kind,  and  we  learn  that  when,  on 
the  1 ith  of  December,  i6.S8,  the  occasion  of  his  first  disastrous  flight 


1 Mud.  J//.y  vol.  ii,  p.  216,  No.  540. 

- Med.  ///.,  vol.  i,  j).  649,  No.  3,  and  pp.  651-2,  Nos.  6 and  7;  also  p.  654, 
No.  13,  and  p.  719,  No.  142.  Amongst  these  Nos.  7 and  13  find  their  prototypes  in 
Alt'd.  ///.,  vol.  i,  p.  630,  No.  51,  struck  on  the  birth  of  James  II.  s son. 
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after  William’s  landing,  he  was  robbed  at  Faversham  of  the  contents  of 
his  pockets  ; amongst  the  diamonds,  watches  and  relics  upon  his  person 
there  were  two  gold  medals,  the  one  commemorative  of  Charles  II.'s 
birth,  the  other  of  that  of  his  own  son  James.1  These  together  with 
his  coronation  ring  and  some  of  the  jewels  were  returned  to  him  by 
the  freebooters  on  their  discovery  of  his  identity,  but  he  suffered  them 
to  retain  the  money  “near  looli.  in  gold,”  or  according  to  some 
authorities  twice  that  sum,  which  would  have  been  of  more  immediate 
use  to  him,  and  was  consequently  obliged  “ to  serve  his  present  want  ” 
by  borrowing  ^ico  from  some  loyal  bystanders,  a loan  which  he 
afterward  punctiliously  repaid.2 

The  custom  of  giving  coins  and  medals  as  mementoes  was  on  the 
increase,  and  we  learn  from  Miss  Strickland  that  Mary  Beatrice,  who 
had  fled  with  the  little  Prince  two  days  before  James’s  unfortunate 
detention  at  Faversham,  had  been  more  fortunate  than  was  her 
husband  in  effecting  her  escape  unmolested,  and  carried  away  amongst 
her  jewels  “a  casket  full  of  rose  nobles  coined  during  the  reigns  of 
the  Sovereigns  of  the  House  of  Lancaster.  These  had  become  very 
scarce,  and  a superstitious  value  was  attached  to  them  at  that  time  in 
Europe,  as  it  was  believed  that  the  gold  from  which  they  were  struck 
had  been  the  fruits  of  some  successful  alchymist’s  labours  in 
transmuting  inferior  metals  into  gold.  One  of  the  Lancastrian  coins 
was  regarded  as  a valuable  present  to  the  ladies  of  the  French  court.”3 

These  curiosities  once  exhausted,  a medal  was  the  most  natural 
keepsake  to  bestow  on  any  adherent  to  the  Stuart  cause,  but  it  was  not 
always  desirable  to  display  these  openly,  and  Lord  Manchester,  writing 

1 Allan  Tea's  James  II.  and  his  Wives,  p.  198. 

2 Notes  and  Queries , 3rd  Series,  vol.  v,  pp.  391-3.  “The  king  would  not  receive 
his  gold  again  of  which  he  was  plundered,  but  ordered  it  to  be  divided  among  ym  yt  took 
him.”  The  account  is  taken  from  the  diary  of  an  anonymous  eye-witness  evidently  in 
attendance  on  the  king.  Other  authorities  give  the  amount  distributed  as  four  hundred 
guineas,  see  Rapin,  vol.  ii,  p.  782,  and  Jesse’s  Memoirs  of  the  Stuarts,  vol.  iv,  p.  415. 
Another  contemporary  letter-writer  (Ellis’s  Original  Letters,  2nd  Series,  vol.  iv,  p.  176) 
tells  us  that  James  not  only  refused  to  take  back  his  money  from  the  men,  but  “ gave 
them  an  additional  ten  guineas  to  drink  his  health.”  Miss  Strickland,  on  the  other 
hand  ( Queens  of  England,  vol.  vi,  281),  speaks  of  the  sum  as  three  hundred  guineas. 

8 Mary  Beatrice  of  Modena,  vol.  vi  of  Strickland’s  Queens  of  England,  p.  344. 
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from  Paris  and  describing  to  Lord  Jersey  the  efforts  made  in  1699  to 
induce  recruits  to  join  the  standard,  tells  us  something  concerning  the 
substitute  employed  : — “ They  have  invented  a sort  of  Button,”  writes 
Manchester,  “ which  every  one  that  engages  for  K.J.  wears  on  his 
Coat : that  they  have  a small  Roll  of  Parchment  on  which  are  written 
the  first  Letters  of  these  Words  : ‘ God  bless  K.J.  and  prosper  his 
Interest,’  which  will  appear  out  of  the  Button  if  it  be  turned  round  by 
an  Instrument  like  a Skrew  made  on  purpose.’’1 

The  bestowal  of  any  coin  as  a remembrance  was  a frequent  habit 
of  the  Stuarts,  and  it  is  related  that  during  the  hours  passed  by 
Charles  II.  in  hiding  from  his  enemies,  whilst  a fugitive  after  the  battle 
of  Worcester,  he  lightened  the  tedium  of  his  seclusion  by  boring  holes 
in  the  coins  he  had  in  his  pockets  in  order  to  bestow  them  as  parting 
gifts  on  his  hosts,  and  such  specimens  have  been  kept  and  handed 
down  as  precious  heirlooms  in  various  families.  In  a contemporary 
work,  the  Claustrum  Regale  Reseratum , we  read  : “His  Majesty  was 
pleased  to  discover  himself  to  the  Captain  (Elesden)  and  to  give  him 
a piece  of  foreign  gold  in  which  in  his  solitary  hours  he  made  a hole 
to  put  a ribbon  in.  Many  like  pieces  His  Majesty  vouchsafed  the 
Colonel  (Wyndham)  and  his  Lady  to  be  kept  as  Records  of  his 
Majesty’s  favour  and  of  their  own  fidelity  to  his  most  Sacred  Person 
in  the  day  of  his  greatest  Trial.  All  which  they  have  most  thankfully 
treasured  up  as  the  chiefest  Jewels  of  their  Family.”2 

It  may  be  asked  why  Charles,  travelling  in  disguise,  should  carry 
in  his  pocket  “ a piece  of  foreign  gold,”  for  he  came  not  directly  from 
abroad,  but  from  Scotland,3  where  he  had  resided  for  more  than  a year. 


1 The  Earl  of  Manchester’s  Despatches  printed  in  Memoirs  of  Affairs  of  State,  by- 
Christian  Cole,  pp.  52  and  53.  Letter  dated  September  30th,  1699. 

2 Tract  IV,  printed  in  After  Worcester  Fight,  by  Allan  Fea,  p.  193  ; see  also  The 
Flight  of  the  King,  pp.  105  and  108,  by  the  same  author.  This  tract,  Claustrum  Kega/e 
Reseratum,  was  written  by  Anne,  wife,  or  as  some  suppose,  sister  of  the  Colonel  Wyndham 
mentioned  above,  and  was  first  published  in  the  year  1667.  There  were  several 
subsequent  editions,  of  which  the  third  of  the  year  1681  is  that  reprinted  by  Mr.  Fea  (see 
Introduction  to  After  Worcester  Fight).  Colonel  Wyndham  was  remarkably  loyal  in  his 
efforts  for  the  safety  of  Charles. 

* Charles  arrived  in  Scotland  from  Breda  in  June,  1650,  whither  he  had  retired  from 
VOL  VI.  Q 
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It  is,  however,  possible  that  the  coin  may  have  been  one  of  the  earlier 
pieces  of  James  I.,  as  James  VI.  of  that  country,  with  which  the 
authoress  of  the  Claustrum  Regale  Rcseratum , Anne  Wyndham,  might 
not  be  familiar.  As  a reason  for  such  a selection  we  might  suggest 
that  Charles  would  not  wish  to  attract  attention  by  endeavouring  to 
pass  any  peculiar  coin  as  ordinary  currency,  also  that  in  default  of  units 
bearing  his  father’s  effigy  he  would  not  care  to  bestow  the  Common- 
wealth money,  and  at  that  time  he  had  no  portraits  of  his  own  to  give, 
for  excepting  upon  his  Scottish  coronation  medal  and  upon  one  or  two 
badges,  which  would  not  be  available,  he  was  not  yet  represented. 
I have  in  my  possession  the  small  pewter  badge  bearing  his  father’s 
effigy,  given  by  the  younger  Charles  to  Richard  Penderel1  as  a token, 
during  the  Boscobel  episode,  and  such  portraits  would  be  doubly 
acceptable,  for  we  know  with  what  reverence  any  relic  recalling  this 
monarch  was  treated.  Many  instances  might  be  cited  of  the  handing 
down  to  the  next  heir  of  such  a memento  as  the  most  treasured  family 
possession.  One  touching  instance  appears  in  Lady  Herbert’s 
memoirs,2  wherein  the  death  of  Sir  Edward  Herbert  on  the  field  of 
Worcester  is  described,  and  we  read  that  in  his  last  moments  he  sene 
an  affectionate  message  to  his  mother,  and  to  his  next  brother  a ring, 
which  had  belonged  to  his  father,  a former  Sir  Edward,  who  had  died 
from  the  effects  of  wounds  received  in  the  late  king’s  service  at  the 
battle  of  Naseby.  This  ring  bore  a head  of  Charles  I.,  and  the 
inscription  “ Abyde  Loyall  ” was  most  appropriate  to  the  house  of 
Herbert,  so  eminently  “ loyal  ” to  our  first  three  Stuart  kings,  if  less 
invariably3  so  in  the  reign  of  James  II.,  who,  however,  found  in 

Jersey  in  the  preceding  February.  He  entered  England  in  August,  1651,  and  was 
defeated  at  Worcester  on  September  3rd,  1651. 

1 Richard  Penderel  was  one  of  six  brothers,  of  whom  he  was  the  most  active  in 
aiding  the  escape  of  the  young  king.  After  the  Restoration  the  family  was  richly  rewarded 
and  tradition  states  that  it  was  upon  Richard’s  arrival  at  Whitehall,  armed  with  the  badge, 
that  he  received  recognition  at  the  hands  of  Charles.  See  vol.  ii  of  this  Journal , p.  24S. 

- Memoirs  of  Lady  Russell  and  Lady  Herbert,  by  Lady  Stepney,  p.  241. 

3 We  must,  of  couse,  admit  that  the  motto  was  forgotten  by  Arthur  Herbert,  created 
Earl  of  Torrington  by  William  III.  for  his  services  against  James,  and  by  Henry  Herbert, 
in  whose  favour  William  revived  the  title  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury.  Arthur  Herbert, 
afterwards  Lord  Torrington,  was  estranged  from  James  on  the  subject  of  the  repeal  of  the 
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William,  first  Marquis  and  titular  Duke  of  Powis,  and  his  family 
devoted  adherents  to  the  Stuart  cause.1 

Curiously  enough,  neither  in  his  Irish  campaign  nor  in  his 
projected  recapture  of  this  kingdom,  did  James  II.  resort  to  the 
practice  of  issuing  military  badges  as  had  been  done  during  the  Civil 
War,  and  we  are  thus  deprived  of  a series  of  portraits,  which  might 
have  given  us  many  varieties. 

Ireland,  fighting  for  James  after  the  sister  island  had  deserted 
him,  was  badly  requited  by  this  monarch. 


GUN- MONEY  : SIXPENCE. 


To  numismatists  the  gun-money  is  cf  interest  as  prolonging  the 
period  in  which  we  may  look  for  the  effigy  of  a Stuart  king  upon  the 
currency.  To  the  lover  of  portraiture  this  coinage  affords  an  excellent 
example  of  emergency  work,  but  to  the  historian  it  recalls  a very 
regrettable  instance  of  the  weakness  of  James  II. 


GUN-MONEY  : SILVER  PATTERN  FOR  LARGE  SHILLING. 

We  cannot  doubt  that  had  he  been  successful  in  regaining  the 

o o 

British  crown  he  would  have  redeemed  these  brass  and  copper  issues, 

Test  Act,  and  being  dismissed  from  his  office  as  Admiral  of  the  Fleet,  threw  in  his  lot  with 
the  Dutch  and  convoyed  William’s  expedition  to  England.  Henry  Herbert  also  joined  the 
Prince  of  Orange  in  Holland  in  16S8,  and  Thomas,  eighth  Earl  of  Pembroke,  similarly 
gave  in  his  adhesion  to  the  new  regime. 

William,  Lord  Powis,  followed  James  into  exile  and  filled  important  posts  at  lhe 
court  of  St.  Germain.  His  wife  was  governess  to  the  royal  children  and  his  son  William 
was  only  secondary  to  his  son-in-law  Lord  Nithsdale,  in  loyalty  to  the  House  of  Stuart. 

Q 2 
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which  were  of  the  nature  of  tokens,  for  in  his  proclamations  on  the 
subject  the  king  expressly  limits  the  time  of  currency  to  “ during  our 
pleasure,”  stating  that  the  coins  were  “ for  the  present  necessity,  and 
therefore  we  do  not  intend  that  the  same  shall  continue  for  any  long 
time,”  thus  making  a distinct  promise  to  replace  them  in  the  future.1 
The  fates  declared  against  the  king,  and  the  damage  to  Ireland  was 
irremediable,  for  William  coming  into  power  was  naturally  unwilling  to 
take  upon  his  shoulders  the  liabilities  incurred  by  his  fallen  father-in- 
law,  and  late  in  the  year  1690  decried  the  gun-money  to  its  intrinsic 
worth,  the  large  half-crown  to  a penny,  the  smaller  to  three  farthings, 
and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  gamut  of  this  disgraceful  coinage  ; even  the 
pewter  pennies  and  halfpennies  of  James  being  reduced  to  half  their 
nominal  value.2  Bad  as  was  the  substitution  of  brass,  gun -metal,  tin 


GUN-MONEY  : HALF-CROWN,  LARGE. 


or  copper  for  silver,  which  resulted  in  ,£3,616  55.  6 d.  worth  of  mixed 
metal  being  forced  on  the  country  as  representing  ,£907, 420  13^.  6 d., 
James  was  unable  to  procure  enough  even  of  this  base  substance  to 
satisfy  his  necessities,  and  he  caused  the  half-crowns  and  shillings  to  be 
struck  in  smaller  sizes,  reissuing  the  large  half-crowns  restamped  as 
crowns,  etc.,  thus  increasing  his  liability  to  ,£1,347,421. 3 

1 The  proclamations  of  James  II.  concerning  the  gun-money  are  published  in  full  in 
The  Coinage  of  Ireland  in  Copper , Tin  and  Pewter,  1460-1826,  by  Philip  Nelson,  British 
Numismatic  Journal. , vol.  i,  pp.  238-50. 

2 The  proclamations  of  William  with  regard  to  the  gun-money  are  published  in  The 
Coinage  of  Ireland,  as  before  quoted,  pp.  250-2,  also  in  Spink’s  Numismatic  Circular , 
March,  1909.  William  finally  called  in  this  money  in  February,  1690-1. 

3 The  Coinage  of  Ireland,  as  before,  p.  190. 
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GUN-MONEY  : SMALL  HALF-CROWN. 


There  is  an  interesting  letter  from  the  Duke  of  Tyrconnel  to 
Mary  of  Modena,  dated  Dublin  Castle,  December  12th  o.s.  1689,  in 
which  he  writes  : “ Our  want  of  copper  is  very  great,1  that  thing  alone 
being  our  support  as  to  the  payment  of  our  army  . . . for  not  a 

farthing  of  gold  or  silver  is  now  to  be  had  in  this  whole  nation  . . . 

I pray  Madam  let  50  tons  of  copper  be  sent  us  besides  the  40  tons 
a-coming  before  the  end  of  March  and  10  ton  of  steel,  for  we  begin 
now  to  make  forearms.”2  Not  a month  later  than  the  March  men- 


GUN-MONEY  : SMALL  SHILLING. 


tioned,  the  scarcity  of  metal  was  so  great  that  the  coins  were  struck, 
as  1 have  said,  at  a reduced  weight,  and  were  apparently  as  calmly 
accepted  as  before  by  both  parties  engaged  in  the  strife.  The 
correspondence  of  Melfort,  Secretary  of  State  to  James,  whilst  in 
Rome  on  business  for  the  king,  throws  some  light  on  the  way  in  which 
this  coinage  was  regarded,  and  is  well  worth  quoting.  “ My  letters 

1 Note  5 in  Ruding,  vol.  ii,  on  p.  25,  quotes  from  a work  written  some  20  years  only 
after  the  event : “ It  seems  that  they  not  only  bought  but  pillaged  even  the  citizens’  kitchens, 
etc.,  because  they  found  it  difficult  to  get  copper  and  brass  for  the  mint.”  Ruding  also  says 
that  Lord  Melfort  commanded  the  Master-General  of  the  Ordnance  to  deliver  two  brass 
cannon  to  the  commissioners  of  the  mint,  to  supply  the  coinage. 

2 Mary  of  Modena , by  Martin  Haile,  pp.  257-8,  giving  reference  to  Brit.  Mus. 
Leeds  Papers  Add.  MS.  28053  f.  398. 
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from  Ireland  say,”  writes  Lord  Melfort  to  Lewis  Innes,1 2  on  April 
23rd,  1690,  “that  the  brass  money  goes  now  among  the  Rebel’s  army 
as  well  as  guineas,  that  it  pays  debts  and  clears  mortgages  as  well  as 
other  money  did.”3  In  another  communication  written  to  Father 
Maxwell  at  the  same  time,  Melfort  remarks  : “ I am  glad  of  the  success 
of  the  Copper  money  ; God  alone  was  the  sender  of  it,  and  nobody  has 
reason  to  be  vain  of  it.  To  His  own  name  be  the  glory  of  it,  for 
undeniably  it  has  done  good ; but  that  it  should  go  amongst  the  • 
Rebels  is  a strange  thing.”3  Stranger  still  must  it  appear  to  us  that 
Melfort  should  cast  the  responsibility  of  this  very  questionable  work 
upon  Providence,  and  it  has  ever  remained  a blot  upon  the  fame  of 
James  II.  that  he  did  not  emulate  his  father  in  preserving  the  integrity 
of  the  currency  in  the  time  of  stress  and  trouble. 

The  gun-money  of  James  was  issued  from  June,  1689,  to  October, 


LIMERICK  HALFPENNY,  1691. 

1690,  being  minted,  after  the  capture  of  Dublin  in  July,  during  the  last 
four  months  at  Limerick  only,  and  in  the  following  year  halfpence  and 
farthings  were  overstruck  upon  the  existing  large  and  small  brass 
shillings  respectively  for  circulation  during  the  siege,  the  gallant  city 
holding  out  for  James  until  October,  1691. 4 * Dr.  Philip  Nelson6 

1 Lewis  Innes  was  the  President  of  the  Scots’  College  at  Paris,  and  acted  as  James’s 
Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland. 

2 Original  Letters , 2nd  series,  vol.  iv,  p.  188,  ccclxxxiii,  edited  by  Sir  Henry  Ellis. 

3 Ellis’s  Original  Letters , 2nd  Series,  vol.  iv,  p.  189.  Letter  from  the  Earl  of  Melfort 
April  23,  1690,  ccclxxxiv. 

4 The  Coinage  of  Ireland , as  before  quoted,  p,  191. 

The  British  Numismatic  Journal,  vol.  i,  pp.  169-264,  and  reissued  in  book-form 

as  The  Copper  Coinage  of  Ireland. 
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has  illustrated  the  various  emergency  coins  imposed  upon  Ireland, 
including  the  pewter  currency  of  1689  and  1690  ; the  latter,  a 
specimen  of  which  I put  before  you,  being  decorated  with  a remark- 
able portrait  of  James,  reminiscent  of  the  undraped  and  short-haired 
bust  seen  upon  the  Maundy  money.  He  attributes  all  the  dies 


/ 


PEWTER  HALFPENNY,  1 690. 


for  the  moneys  of  necessity  to  “ Roettier,  one  of  a family  of 
medallists,  which,  for  a period  of  sixty  years,  was  intimately  associated 
with  the  Stuart  cause,”  but  Dr.  Nelson  does  not  help  us  to  determine 
to  which  member  of  the  family  the  credit  is  due.1  The  excellence  of 
the  portraiture  at  any  rate  upon  the  earliest  pieces  would  indeed 
lead  one  to  suppose  that  John  Roettier  was  responsible  for  them,  but 
he  must,  I find,  have  been  aided  by  his  sons,  if  not  entirely  superseded 
by  them.  In  the  Treasury  Papers  under  date  July  2nd,  1689,  we  read 
that  the  “ father  hath  for  some  months  past  lost  the  use  of  his  right 
hand  by  the  shrinking  of  the  Tendents  (sic)  and  is  not  able  to  work 
any  more.”  Whilst  under  date  March  19th,  1689-90,  the  fear  was 
expressed  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  resume  his  occupation  “ by 
reason  of  a lameness  in  his  right  hand.”2  It  is  possible  that  Roettier 
made  the  most  of  his  ailment  when  unwilling  to  perform  any  service 
for  William  III.,  for  we  find  in  the  Report  of  the  House  of  Commons 
on  the  Mint  in  1696-7,  that  “old  Roettier  did  not  ever  own  the  king 
--  or  do  any  one  thing  as  Graver  since  the  Revolution.”3  The  complaint 
was  then  lodged  of  his  disaffection  not  of  his  incapacity,  but  it  was 

1 The  Coinage  of  Ireland,  as  before  quoted,  p.  191. 

- MS.  in  the  Public  Record  Office,  Treasury  Papers,  vol.  iv,  25,  July  2nd,  1689, 
and  vol.  vii,  69,  March  19  and  22,  1689-90.  Calendared  as  Treasury  Papers  1556 
to  1696,  pp.  53  and  108  respectively,  but  not  printed  in  full. 

8 Commons'  Journal,  vol.  xi,  p.  776. 
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against  his  interest  to  admit  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  reign 
that  he  was  useless  at  the  mint,  and  it  is  therefore  clear  that  the 
excuse  must  have  had  some  foundation  ; and  we  also  know  that  his 
sons,  James  and  Norbert,  had  recently  relieved  him  of  a great  part  of 
the  chief  engraver’s  work.  There  is  much  similarity  in  the  technique 
of  the  various  members  of  this  talented  family,  so  that  it  is  at  all  times 
difficult  to  dissociate  their  productions.  Possibly  the  “lameness”  of 
Roettier  was  only  partial,  but  the  date  of  the  first  Irish  pieces  would 
come  within  the  “some  months  past  ” designated  in  July,  1689,  and  it 
is  hardly  likely  that  he  had  recovered  sufficiently  by  the  time  they 
ceased  to  be  issued  to  take  much  part  in  the  engraving.  I understand 
from  one  of  our  medical  friends  that  the  expression  “ shrinking  of  the 
tendents  ” (for  tendons)  has  no  modern  equivalent,  but  certainly 
denotes  a loss  of  muscular  power.  This  might  very  possibly  be 
set  up  from  continual  use  of  the  right  arm  in  the  labour  of  engrav- 
ing, and  indeed,  it  is  stated  in  the  Treasury  Papers  under  date 
November  27th  (?)  1700,  that  he  was  “disabled  in  his  hands  by  reason 
of  his  extraordinary  service  in  being  engraver  to  his  Mat‘“  Mint, 
and  especially  upon  the  alteration  of  the  Coyne,”1  thus  showing  that 
tiie  evil  originally  arose  from  overwork.  The  trade  paralysis  hereby 
implied,  although  necessitating  complete  cessation  of  work  for  a time, 
might  be  of  a temporary  or  recurrent  nature.  Roettier,  however, 
was  sixty  years  of  age,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  his  work  would  ever  again 
be  quite  so  good  after  the  attack.  It  is  noticeable  that  most  of  the  later 
issues  are  not  equal  to  the  early,  and  it  might  be  suggested  that  he,  if  he 
in  truth  resumed  his  occupation,  may  have  contributed  some  of  the 
pieces  of  1690.  We  have,  however,  in  the  documents  just  cited,  the 
indication  that  his  ailment  was  troublesome  in  both  hands  in  1700, 
and  we  find  no  absolute  proof  of  his  recovery  in  that  the  coronation 
medal  of  William  and  Mary,2  ascribed  to  him,  is  declared  by  James  and 
Norbert  to  have  been  made  by  them,  “without  his  assistance”  ;3  also 

1 MS.  Treasury  Papers , vol.  lxxi,  22.  Calendared  in  Cal.  Treasury  Papers 
1697-1701-2,  p.  437. 

2 Med.  I//.,  i,  p.  662,  No.  25. 

8 MS.  in  the  Public  Record  Office,  Treasury  Papers , vol.  iv,  No.  25. 
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2^  *> 

the  medal  struck  upon  the  death  of  Mary  in  1694-5,  once  thought 
to  be  his  work,  is  now  attributed  to  James  Roettier.1  It  has  been 
suggested  that  possibly2 *  the  medals  struck  in  May,  1690,  upon  Mary’s 
first  regency*  may  be  by  John  Roettier,  but  on  careful  comparison  with 
his  various  portraits  of  the  Queen,  I scarcely  think  the  bust  can  be  his 
work.  I should  be  inclined  to  believe  that  the  elder  artist  engraved 
no  medals  of  importance  after  1688  o.s.,  were  it  not  that  Walpole 
implies  that  the  injury  was  not  permanent,  for  he  tells  us,  that  in  1703, 
Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  requested  John  Roettier  to  engrave  a portrait 
of  Queen  Anne,  and  that  the  old  medallist  was  only  prevented  by 
death  from  following  the  suggestion,  leaving  an  unfinished  die,  which  he 
had  begun  with  feverish  haste  to  prepare.4 

But  I have  already  dallied  too  long  with  the  subject  of  this 
disastrous  Irish  coinage,  and  as  it  has  been  more  ably  discussed  by 
Dr.  Nelson,  who  published  his  interesting  paper  in  the  initial  volume  of 
this  journal,  I must  refer  the  reader  to  his  pages  and  turn  to  the  sister 
kingdom  of  Scotland. 

The  administration  of  James  as  his  brother’s  representative  in  the 
North  whilst  still  Duke  of  York,  has  led  to  much  animadversion, 
but  upon  the  whole  it  was  successful  in  view  of  the  policy  which,  as 
Viceroy,  he  was  obliged  to  adopt,  and,  although  naturally  anxious  to 
terminate  a residence  which  was,  in  truth,  a polite  form  of  exile,  he 
endeavoured  to  make  himself  popular.  Stories  are  told  of  graceful 
speeches  made  by  him,  to  whom  they  did  not  come  as  easily  as  to  his 
brother,  and  I may  cite  one  which  has  the  real  Stuart  ring  about  it. 
James  wished  to  knight  Cameron  of  Lochiel,  and  for  that  purpose  asked 
him  for  his  sword.  The  highland  chief,  ignorant  of  his  design,  passed 
it  to  the  Viceroy  in  its  scabbard,  but  the  blade  being  somewhat  rusty, 
James  could  not  release  it.  “This  sword,”  exclaimed  he;  “ used  never 

1 Med.  III.,  vol.  ii,  p.  121,  No.  364,  published  in  1885  and  Plate  C 5,  published  in 
*9°5- 

* Biographical  Notices  of  Medallists , by  L.  Forrer.  Spink's  Numismatic  Circular , 
March,  1910. 

s Med.  III.,  vol.  i,  pp.  704-5,  Nos.  in  and  112. 

* Walpole’s  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  ii,  p.  187. 
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to  be  difficult  to  draw  in  the  service  of  the  crown.”  Cameron  bared 
the  steel  and  returned  it  to  the  prince,  who  took  it  saying  : “You  see 
the  sword  of  Lochiel  obeys  no  hand  but  his  own.”  In  such  ways 
James  really  endeared  himself  to  the  Scottish  people,  and  in  the  days 
of  his  son  and  grandson  Scotland  was  not  backward  in  the  Stuart 
cause,  but  at  the  time  of  his  accession,  the  creed  of  James  II.  was  as 
much  a bar  between  him  and  his  northern  subjects,  whom  he  had 
aggravated  by  his  religious  prosecutions,  as  it  was  in  England,  where 
his  ill-judged  zeal  too  strongly  showed  itself,  whereas  the  Irish  found 
therein  a bond  of  sympathy. 

We  have  seen,  as  numismatists,  how  Ireland  suffered  for  her  loyalty. 
In  Scotland,  the  coinage  leaves  little  to  be  desired  ; although,  it  is  true, 
there  was  a slight  diminution  in  weight,  but  the  fineness  of  the  coins 
was  increased1  and  it  was  ordered  that  “ all  the  money  . . . shall 

be  lettered  and  grained  round  the  edges.”  This  precaution  against 
clipping  was  in  common  practice  in  England  as  early  as  1663  and 
appeared  in  certain  instances  yet  earlier. 

Neither  gold  nor  copper  was  issued,  only  pieces  of  the  value  of 
forty  and  ten  shillings-Scots’  being  circulated,  and  no  coins  were  struck 
in  Scotland  until  the  year  1687.  James  assumed  upon  this  currency  the 
English  crown  and  title,  following  in  the  latter  particular  the  precedent 
of  his  grandfather  James  I.,  who  on  his  accession  to  the  English  throne 
dropped  the  numeral  6 formerly  in  use  upon  his  coins,  and  called 
himself  JACOBVS  • D . G • MAG  • BRIT  • FRAN  • & HIB  • REX.  In  the 
case  of  the  two  succeeding  monarchs  the  name  of  Charles  being  new 
to  Scotland,  the  titles  CAROLVS  and  CAROLVS  II  were  applicable  to 
both  kingdoms,  but  on  the  pattern  coinage  of  the  third  James — the  son 
of  James  II.,  we  find  a reversion  in  JACOBVS  • VIII  • DEI  • GRATIA 
which  appeared  to  dissociate  the  two  kingdoms,  i.e.,  the  Northern,  then 

1 Bums’  The  Coinage  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii,  p.  503  to  p.  505.  Amongst  the  few  numis- 
matic notices  in  the  Calendar  of  Treasury  Papers  1556  to  1696,  we  find  on  p.  23,  vol.  ii, 
29,  1687,  a report  from  the  officers  of  the  English  mint  concerning  “standard”  and 
“ indented  pieces  ” to  be  sent  to  Lord  Maitland  for  the  opening  of  the  Scottish  mint  in  the 
first  week  in  May,  1687,  none  such  having  been  sent  since  October  19th,  1660.  These 
“standard  pieces  ” would  be  plates  of  gold  and  silver  of  the  prescribed  composition  for  the 
coins,  and  would  be  required  owing  to  the  increased  fineness  ordered  by  the  indentures. 
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as  he  hoped  willing  to  receive  him,  from  the  Southern,  where  the 
Hanoverian  succession  was  more  firmly  rooted. 

The  dies  for  the  coinage  of  Scotland  were  executed  for  James  II. 
by  John  Roettier,  the  engraver  to  the  English  mint.  By  the  act  of  the 
Scottish  Parliament  on  June  14th,  1686,  silver  pieces  of  the  value  of 
sixty,  of  twenty  and  of  five  shillings  each  were  also  ordered,1  though  it  is 
not  known  whether  the  design  was  ever  carried  out  for  the  last  two 
denominations,  but  amongst  the  collection  of  puncheons  and  dies 
purchased  by  Matthew  Young  from  the  descendants  of  John  Roettier 
were  the  finished  dies  for  the  sixty-shilling  piece. 


SIXTV-SHII.L1NG  PIECE  BY  JOHN  ROETTIER. 


Much  as  the  habit  of  making  re-strikes  is  generally  to  be  depre- 
cated, we  cannot  regret  that  Young  utilised  these  dies  to  a limited 
extent,  before  defacing  them  and  placing  them  out  of  harm’s  way  in 
the  National  collection.  The  above  coin,  which  in  England  we  should 
term  a crown,  brings  before  us  one  of  the  best  portraits  of  James,  and 
as  it  bears  few  marks  of  rust  it  offers  a far  better  opportunity  of  admir- 
ing the  details  of  Roettier’s  workmanship  than  does  the  ordinary 
coinage.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  find  circulated  coins  with  the  laurel 
leaves  appearing  uninjured  or  the  curls  unrubbed  above  the  king's 
head,  whether  in  the  peruke  of  the  English  issues  or  the  less  elaborately 
dressed  hair  of  the  Scottish  silver,  and  the  sixty-shilling  piece 
consequently  finds  a place  in  many  a collector’s  cabinet.  The  portrait 
on  the  Scottish  coinage  would  excite  admiration,  being  amongst  the 

1 Burns,  vol.  ii,  p.  503,  and  Cochran-Patrick,  vol.  ii,  p.  208  to  p.  215. 
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best  prepared  by  John  Roettier,  were  it  not  that  the  nose  is  even  sharper 
and  more  beak-like  than  it  is  represented  in  the  English  examples.  I 
have  before  remarked  upon  this  peculiarity  in  Roettier’s  later  coins  of 
this  king,  which  is  not  apparent  in  many  pictures,  unless  it  be  in  the 
painting  by  Riley1  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  and  is  still  less 
noticeable  in  such  busts  and  statues  as  I have  seen. 

Curiously  enough,  one  very  early  sketch  of  James  at  the  age  of  two, 
drawn  in  tinted  chalks  by  Van  Dyck,  suggests  that  even  as  a baby  this 
slightly  hooked  nose  was  indicated,  though  I am  bound  to  say  it  does 
not  appear  in  the  finished  picture.  By  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Arthur 
James,  I am  able  to  reproduce  this  interesting  drawing,  which  she 
inherited  from  the  collection  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  It  is  obviously 
the  original  life-sized  sketch  for  the  oil  painting  in  the  Royal  Gallery  at 
Turin,  where  James  is  represented  with  his  elder  brother  and  sister,  and 
which  Mr.  Cust  describes  as  “ the  most  beautiful  piece  of  child-por- 
traiture in  the  world.”3  To  this  prototype  I have  referred  the  medal 
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CH1LDREX-OF-CH ARLES  /.,  MED.  ILL .,  VOL.  I,  P.  273,  NO.  72. 


1 John  Riley  was  born  in  London  in  1646,  and  painted  Charles  II.,  James  II., 
and  William  and  Mary.  It  was  on  seeing  a picture  of  himself  by  this  artist  that  Charles 
exclaimed,  “ Is  this  like  me  ? Odd's  fish,  what  an  ugly  dog  I am.”  Riley  died  in 
1691. 

2 Anthony  Van  Dyke , by  Lionel  Cust,  p.  no.  The  picture  is  there  illustrated  on  the 
opposite  page.  It  was  painted  on  the  return  of  the  artist  from  the  Netherlands  before  the 
groups  of  the  three  children  at  Windsor,  Paris  and  Dresden  were  executed,  but  they  are  all 
of  the  year  1635.  The  fact  that  a pastel  copy  by  Canevari,  taken  from  the  Turin  picture 
of  this  child’s  head,  unaccompanied  by  his  brother  and  sister,  was  mistakenly  catalogued 
at  the  Accademia  di  San  Luca  at  Rome  as  La  Figlia  di  Carlo  I.  has  led  to  much 
confusion,  in  that  it  has  often  been  reproduced  and  has  been  supposed  to  represent  a 
girl. 
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of  the  children  of  Charles  I.1  which  I illustrated  in  my  former  article, 
and  reproduce  here. 

It  is  curious  that  this  characteristic  nose  of  James  should  not  always 
be  noticeable  in  sculpture  if  sufficiently  obvious  to  appear  in  the  rough 
sketch  of  so  young  a child,  and  this  feature  in  the  principal  bronzes 
although  rather  large,  is  particularly  well-shaped.  One  of  the  most 
important  representations  of  James  is  the  fine  brazen  statue  executed  in 
1686  by  Grinling  Gibbons,  which  now  stands  out  sharply  against  the 
red  wall  of  the  new  Admiralty  buildings  in  Whitehall  facing  St.  James’s 
Park.2  Although  the  nose  is  not  unpleasantly  accentuated  in  the  bronze, 
it  reminds  us  strongly  of  the  Scottish  coinage  if  viewed  in  profile,  for 
here  we  see  the  king  posing  as  a Roman  warrior  with  a graceful  figure 
and  really  fine  features,  the  hair  being  cut  short  as  suitable  to  the 
classic  dress. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Scottish  silver  lies  in  the  absence  of 
the  overwhelming  wig  ; another  in  the  fact  that  the  bust  is  always  turned 
towards  the  right,  whereas  in  Ireland  and  in  England,  excepting 
upon  the  tin  halfpenny  and  farthing,  the  head  faces  to  the  left. 


TIN  HALFPENNY  OF  JAMES  II. 

The  Treasury  Papers 3 contain  a great  many  references  to  the 

1 Med.  III.,  vol.  i,  p.  373,  No.  72,  illustrated  in  my  first  part  of  The  Portraiture  of  the 
Stuart  Monarchs  in  vol.  v of  this  Journal,  p.  194. 

• How  far  this  bronze  may  be  regarded  as  the  unaided  work  of  Grinling  Gibbons  has 
been  discussed  by  various  authorities  ; but  according  to  Vertue,  Gibbons  himself  signed 
the  agreement  for  the  statue  of  James  at  the  price  of  £$ 00.  In  the  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography  we  read  that  Dyvoet  of  Mechlin  aud  Laurens  of  Brussels  assisted 
Gibbons  in  the  execution  of  his  statues,  and  Vertue  as  quoted  by  Walpole  says,  they 
“modelled  and  cast  ” this  example,  thus  implying  that  the  design  alone  is  attributable  to 
Gibbons.  See  Walpole’s  Anecdotes,  vol.  ii,  pp.  170  and  173. 

3 Calendared  in  Treasury  Papers  1556  to  1696,  pp.  22-31,  at  various  dates  from 
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working  of  the  Cornish  tin  mines,  by  a company  at  Lostwithiel  called 
the  “ Contractors  of  the  Pre-emption  of  Tyn,”  and  Lord  Bath,  Eliah 
Palmer,  and  Richard  Holt,  are  reported  as  submitting  plans  to  the 
government  including  propositions  for  coining  under  certain  complicated 
conditions,1  “ Pence,  Halfpence,  and  Farthings  of  Intrinsick  value  for 
England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  American  plantations  belonging 
to  the  Crown  of  England  to  be  exported  Custom  free.”2  They  suggest 
making  patterns  for  the  coins  above  mentioned  “ for  his  Majesties 
approbation.”  They  bargain  for  the  use  until  the  king’s  lease  thereof 
shall  have  expired  in  the  following  August  of  Skinner’s  Hall,  where 
this  tin  coinage  had  hitherto  been  effected,  to  “ consider  whether  it  will 
be  fit  for  them  to  continue  the  Stannary  mint  there,  or  remove  to 
another  place.”  They  ask  for  the  “ engines,  presses,  tools,  and  utensils 
belonging  to  His  Majesty  in  Skinner’s  Hall,  being  bought  with  his 
Majestie’s  money,  and  were  made  use  of  by  the  Commissioners  or  their 
officers  in  making  and  vending  the  late  tin  farthings.”3  These 
instruments,  the  manuscript  list  whereof  contains  no  mention  of  dies, 
were  finally  consigned  to  Richard  Holt,  who  gives  a receipt  for  them  in 
July,  1 688. 4 I find  no  direct  evidence  of  the  coinage  being  carried  out, 
though  Lord  Bath  writes  on  October  23rd,  1688,  concerning  the  plans 
for  the  “ Farme  which  we  have  been  so  long  about,  being  now  happily 
concluded  ” ;5  but  it  would  appear  on  the  contrary  that  on  December  27th, 
1688,  ergo  after  the  exodus  of  the  king,  the  company  were  requested 
to  pay  the  duty  on  “ 3 coynages,  which  would  have  been  actually 
accomplished  for  the  Crown  if  the  Tyn  had  not  been  farmed.  ”°  “ The 

March  4th,  1686-7,  t0  December  7th,  1688.  I give  references  to  original  MS.  documents 
to  which  I had  recourse,  the  calendar  not  supplying  details. 

1 The  “ Contractors  of  the  King’s  Pre-emption,”  as  this  Company  was  styled, 
agreed  to  pay  ,£16,000  for  eleven  or  twenty-one  years  “leaving  the  benefit  of  the 
coyning  of  Pence,  Half-pence  and  Farthings  of  Intrinsick  value  to  his  Majesties  dispose,”  or 
_£i8, 000  per  annum,  with  the  “ privilege  of  making  Pence,  Halfpence,  and  Farthings  of 
Intiinsick  value,”  MS.  Treasury  Papers,  vol.  ii,  39  and  40. 

2 MS.  Treasury  Papers  in  the  Public  Record  Office,  vol.  ii,  39,  January  31st,  1687-8. 

3 MS.  Treasury  Papers,  vol.  ii,  51,  June  26th,  1688. 

4 Ibid.,  vol.  ii,  53,  July  12th,  1688.  Docketed  October  15th,  16S9. 

5 MS.  Treasury  Papers,  vol.  iii,  58. 

G MS.  Treasury  Papers,  vol.  iii,  p.  1. 
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difficulty  of  the  times  ” was  urged  in  extenuation  of  non-payment  of  rent, 
their  contract  having  been  sealed  on  June  19th,  1688,  just  six  months 
before  the  flight  of  James. 

The  current  tin  coins  with  a copper  plug  in  the  centre,  for  which 
indentures  were  according  to  Montagu 1 granted  to  Thomas  Neale,3 
are  of  1685,  1686  and  1687. 


TIN  FARTHING  OF  JAMES  II. 


He  tells  us  that  the  halfpenny  and  farthing  of  16S8  are  stated  to 
exist,  but  he  considers  this  doubtful.  The  penny  in  tin  is  not  known, 
and  we  have  already  mentioned  that  no  Scottish  coinage  of  inferior 
metal  was  issued.  The  reference  to  the  American  plantations  brings 
before  us  the  curious  pieces,  called  “ Plantation  money,”3  of  which  the 
value  was  the  twenty-fourth  part  of  a Spanish  real.  These  coins,  one  of 
which  by  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  S.  M.  Spink  I here  illustrate,  are  of  the 
size  of  a halfpenny,  of  equestrian  type,  and  bear  no  date.  They  were 


PLANTATION  MONEY. 


made  for  Maryland  and  Baltimore,  but  whether  they  or  any  coins  at  all 
emanated  from  the  Cornish  company  who  shall  say  ? nor  can  we  tell 

1 Montagu’s  Copper  Coins  of  England,  p.  59. 

2 Thomas  Neale  was  Master  of  the  English  Mint. 

3 Atkins’  Coins  of  the  British  Possessions  and  Colonies , p.  258,  No.  60. 
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the  type  which  Lord  Bath  and  his  friends  purposed  to  issue  in  England. 
As  to  the  intended  quantity  we  have  more  information,  for  the  company 
was  bound  not  to  “ coyn  in  anyone  year  above  the  value  of  ten  thousand 
pounds  sterling  without  his  Majesties  leave,  during  the  first  three  years 
of  their  patent."  After  this  time  they  might  have  “liberty  of  coyning 
beyond  the  sume  to  the  value  of  Thirty  Thousand  Pounds  sterling.”1 
The  known  varieties  present  the  short-haired  bust,  seen  as  I have 
remarked  not  only  upon  the  Scottish  silver  and  some  of  the  Irish 
emergency  coins,  but  upon  the  Maundy  money  of  England,  which 


MAUNDY  MONEY  : TWOPENCE  OF  JAMES  II. 

bears  a very  good  portrait  of  James,  and  the  absence  of  the  wig  is  also 
noticeable  in  some  of  Roettier’s  best  medals. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  medallic  portraits  of  James 
in  the  fashionable  headgear  or  in  his  natural  yet  cropped  locks,  are  the 
two  Battle-of- Lowestoft  specimens2  illustrated  on  our  plates.  They  com- 
memorate the  Duke  of  York's  victory  over  the  Dutch  on  June  3rd,  1665, 
and  one  hardly  knows  whether  or  not  we  should  endorse  the  opinion  of 
Pepys,  who  implies  that  he  thought  the  Lord  High  Admiral  looked 
better  with  his  hair  cut  short  in  order  to  don  the  periwig,  than  he  did 
when  wearing  it.s  Henry  Slingsby,  when  money  difficulties  after  his 
retirement  from  office'  made  him  desire  to  part  with  his  collection, 

1 MS.  Treasury - Papers , May  31st,  1688,  vol.  ii,  48  and  50. 

2 Med . J//.,  vol.  i,  pp.  504-5,  Nos.  142-3. 

3 Pepys’  Diary , February  15th,  1663-4.  “He  first  put  on  a periwigg  to-day,  but 
mcthought  his  hair  cut  short  thereto  did  look  very  prettily  ot  itself  before  he  put  on  his 
periwigg.” 

4 See  Commons'  Journal  of  April  8th,  1697,  vol.  xi,  p.  775.  Enquiry  into  the  affairs 
at  the  Mint.  “The  Committee  does  observe  the  Scire  facias  was  brought  by  King  James 
against  Henry  Slingsby,  Esqre,  for  not  doing  his  duty  as  Comptroller  of  the  Mint  in  the 
Tower,  and  he  was  turned  out,  but  on  application  of  his  good  friends  he  had  500//.  per 
annum  for  his  life.”  Evelyn  on  January  12th,  1687-8,  writes:  “Mr.  Slingsby,  Master 
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tendered  these  two  medals  to  his  friend  Pepys  for  the  sums  of  £1  14^ 
and  £ 2 jS,  respectively,  a high  price,  when  one  takes  the  fact  into 
consideration  that  the  artist  still  lived.1 

Amongst  the  objects  of  interest  which  I have  been  permitted  to 
illustrate,  there  is  at  the  British  Museum  an  early  nineteenth-century 
leaden  impression  from  a contemporary  die  made  by  John  Roettier  or 
one  of  his  sons.*  This  type  of  portrait  with  very  slight  variations  was 


made  to  do  duty  on  more  than  one  occasion,  and  as  this  piece  bears  no 
legend,  it  is  not  easy  to  date  it ; but  the  face  looks  older,  and  the 

of  the  Mint,  being  under  very  deplorable  circumstances  on  account  of  his  creditors,  and 
especially  with  the  King,  I did  my  endeavour  with  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  to  be 
favourable  to  him.”  The  records  at  the  Mint  concerning  the  latter  part  of  Henry 
Slingsby’s  Mastership  are  very  fragmentary,  but  I understand  from  Mr.  Hocking,  who 
has  kindly  looked  through  them  for  me,  that  it  is  clear  that  a Commission  of  enquiry  into 
his  Mint  affairs  was  appointed  by  Royal  Warrant,  dated  June  9th,  1680.  Slingsby  was 
suspended  from  this  date  ; his  duties  as  master  were  executed  by  the  Commission,  and  it 
is  possible  that  matters  dragged  on  until  the  accession  of  James,  when  his  indentures  were 
formally  cancelled,  as  referred  to  in  the  above  extract  from  the  Commons * Journal. 
Slingsby  appears  to  have  died  about  1690. 

1 Pepys’  Diary\  vol.  v.  Correspondence  October  nth,  1687,  p.  132.  See  also  vol.  v 
of  this  Journal \ pp.  254  and  255. 

2 Med . ///.,  vol.  i,  p.  617,  No.  30. 

VOL.  VI.  R 
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features  sharper  than  they  appear  in  the  first  example  struck  by  John 
Roettier  on  the  Battle-of- Lowestoft  medal  in  the  lifetime  of  Charles  II., 
and  the  specimen  here  illustrated  was  probably  designed  in  1685,  when 
the  bust  upon  the  former  medal  was  reproduced  with  a fresh  legend, 
adorned  with  the  royal  titles  immediately  upon  the  accession  of  James, 
to  celebrate  the  repulse  of  Monmouth  and  Argyle.1  It  is  suggested 
that  the  portrait  was  unacceptable,  and  that  the  die  remained  unused, 
which  seems  not  improbable,  for  we  find  in  it  the  peculiar  nose, 
increasingly  observable  from  1686  to  16S8,  whether  in  gold  or  silver, 
rather  than  the  better  formed  features  of  the  earlier  medal,  No.  143 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  or  on  the  later  naval  and  military  reward  of 
James  II.,  No.  28,  although  of  this  also  I have  never  seen  a con- 
temporary striking.  When  Roettier  had  time  to  produce  a finished 


SIXPENCE  OF  JAMES  II.,  l68(>. 


work,  the  final  choice  appears  to  have  fallen  upon  a fresh  and  more 
pleasing  representation2  with  long  hair,  rather  reminiscent  of  the  first 
Lowestoft  medal,  No.  142. 

The  principal  interest  attached  to  the  second  of  the  two  Lowestoft 
medals,  No.  143,  lies  in  the  resemblance  it  suggests  between  the  royal 
brothers  on  comparison  with  the  representation  of  Charles  II.  by  the 
same  artist  at  a similar  age.  I refer  to  the  bust  catalogued  in  Medallic 
Illustrations  on  p.  460  as  No.  54,  which  displays  a group  of 
emblematic  figures  typical  of  fortitude,  peace,  and  wisdom  on  the 

1 Med.  III.)  vol.  i,  p.  616,  No.  28.  Curiously  enough  the  altered  legend  is  not 
worded  precisely,  as  a note  found  by  Mr.  Hawkins  amongst  the  Stuart  Papers  would  have 
led  us  to  expect.  In  this  note  (see  Med.  I//.,  vol.  i,  p.  505)  Roettier  states  that  he  had 
erased  the  inscription  on  the  Duke  of  York’s  medal  substituting  the  words  Jacobus 
Secundus  D.G.  M.B.  F.  et  Hib.  Rex.,  but  no  such  specimen  is  known,  whereas  this 
medal  reads  IACOBVS  * II  • DEI  • GRA  * ANG  * SCO  • FRA  • ET  * HIB  • REX  * 

2 Med.  III.)  vol.  i,  p.  617,  No.  29. 
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reverse,  and  is  classed  as  commemorative  of  the  Restoration,  although 
struck  rather  later,  as  is  the  case  with  many  medallic  portraits  referring 
to  that  event.  We  know  that  the  Roettiers  were  not  in  England 
until  the  end  of  1661,  and  the  short  locks  of  Charles  point  to  some 
period  subsequent  to  1663,  for  we  read  in  Pepys’  Diary  that  it  w-as 
not  until  then  that  he  prepared  himself  for  the  assumption  of  a periwig.1 
Slingsby  asked  Pepys  to  give  him  £ 2 3.T.  for  this  medal  when  he 
wished  to  sell  his  collection  in  1687."' 


CHARLKS  II.:  MED.  //.A.,.  V O!..  I,  P.  460,  NO.  54. 


The  likeness  between  the  brothers,  distinctly  marked  in  these 
medals,  is  barely  perceptible  in  the  coinage,  and  not  at  all  discernible 
in  paintings.  James  had  a better  mouth  than  Charles,  a sharper  nose, 
and  very  different  colouring,  being  much  fairer  and  having,  until 
marked  by  the  smallpox,*  a tine  complexion  which  set  off  his  more 
regular  features.  His  good  looks,  especially  in  his  youth,  excited 
comparisons  unfavourable  to  the  swarthy  Charles,  but  the  younger 
brother,  of  little  more  than  medium  height,  lacked  the  commanding 

1 Pepys,  November  2nd,  1663,  says  that  the  king  intends  to  wear  a wig,  and  mentions 
on  April  18th,  1664,  that  he  has  seen  him  in  one  for  the  first  time. 

2 Pepys,  vol.  v,  p.  132. 

3 James  had  smallpox  in  1667. 

R 2 
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figure  of  the  elder,  and  still  more  was  his  face  destitute  of  the 
cleverness  and  vivacity  of  expression  which  characterised  Charles. 
“The  King,”  said  Buckingham,  "could  see  things  if  he  would;  the 
Duke  would  see  things  if  he  could,”1  and  in  after  years  Ailesbury,  who 
was  devoted  to  all  the  Stuarts,  sums  up  the  capacity  of  James  in  the 
wrords  : “ In  fine,  he  w’anted  nothing  but  the  talent  of  his  royal  brother, 
who  certainly  was  a great  master  of  the  art  called  king-craft — and  no 
one  knew  men  better,  and  this  king  less.”2 

It  is  said  of  James  that  in  his  early  years  in  personal  appearance, 
as  well  as  in  his  later  misfortunes,  he  recalled  his  father ; and  Ailesbury 
describing  him  as  he  saw  him  at  Faversham  during  his  unfortunate 
flight,  seems  to  have  been  especially  struck  by  the  similarity  of  his  look 
and  bearing  to  those  of  Charles  I.  “ Sitting  in  a great  chair,”  writes 
this  faithful  subject,  “ his  hat  on,  and  his  beard  being  much  grown,  he 
resembled  the  picture3  of  his  royal  father  at  the  pretended  Court  of 
Justice.”4  Certainly  a description  given  of  him  by  an  anonymous 
and  contemporary  writer5  suggests  many  points  in  common  : “His  face 
w'as  rather  long,  his  complexion  fair,  and  his  countenance  engaging. 
But  his  outward  carriage  was  a little  stiff  and  constrained.  He  was 
not  so  gracious  as  he  was  courteous  and  obliging  . . . Having 
some  hesitation  in  his  speech,  his  conversation  was  not  so  graceful  as 
it  was  judicious  and  solid.”0  But  although  many  of  these  characteristics 

1 Burnet’s  History  of  his  Own  Times , vol.  i,  p.  304. 

2 Memoirs  of  Thomas  Earl  of  Ailesbury , p.  13 1.  Also  on  p.  96,  speaking  of 
Charles  II.,  he  writes  : “ He  was  a great  master  of  King-craft,  and  I wish  to  God  his 
Royal  father  and  brother  had  been  endowed  with  the  same  talent.” 

3 Ailesbury  alludes  to  the  portrait  at  one  time  attributed  to  Van  Dyck,  but  now 
ascribed  to  Edward  Bower  in  All  Souls’  College,  Oxford,  of  which  a fine  mezzotint  was 
engraved  by  John  Faber  the  elder  in  1713.  A similar  picture  signed  by  Edward  Bower, 
in  the  collection  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland  at  Belvoir  Castle,  has  led  to  the  discovery  of  the 
artist ; it  wras,  as  tradition  states,  painted  during  the  king’s  captivity  at  Carisbrooke  Castle, 
but  Charles  is  dressed  as  he  appeared  at  his  trial,  and  it  has  always  been  received  as 
representing  that  event.  It  has  served  as  the  model  for  paintings,  usually  called  “ The 
Black  Charles,”  described  in  the  first  part  of  this  article  in  vol.  v,  p.  196. 

4 Ailesbury ’s  Memoirs , p.  209. 

5 Probably  Lewis  Innes.  See  my  note  1 on  p.  54  on  the  authorship  of  the  Life  of 
King  James  //.,  edited  by  Stanier  Clarke. 

6 Life  of  King  James  II,  vol.  ii,  p.  604. 
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appeared  in  his  father,  in  actual  cast  of  countenance  the  coins  and 
medals  of  Charles  I.  and  of  James  II.  do  not  present  any  particular 
resemblance,  the  nose  being  different  in  shape,  and  the  habitually 
clean-shaven  face  of  the  son  giving  no  indication  of  the  serene 
expression  for  which  his  father  was  Usually  renowned.  There  is, 
however,  a picture  by  Lely  at  Sion  House,  which  affords  us  a good 
opportunity  of  comparing  their  features,  and  in  this  a certain  likeness 
may  be  seen.  It  is  one  of  the  most  pathetic  representations  of  both 
Charles  and  James,  and  is  described  by  Evelyn  as  “ the  last  of  our 
blessed  kings  and  ye  Duke  of  York.”1 *  The  painting,  which  was 
executed  at  Hampton  Court  in  the  year  1647,  is  almost  worthy  of 
Van  Dyck,  and  shows  us  Lely;  at  his  best ; for  the  face  of  Charles  has 
the  composed  but  melancholy  aspect  so  peculiar  to  him,  whilst  the 
sadness  of  his  eyes  is  reflected  in  the  rather  anxious  look  in  those 
of  his  boy,  and  a general  similarity  of  lineaments  strikes  the  critic. 

The  reign  of  James  was  so  short,  that  of  course  the  greater 
proportion  of  his  pictures  represent  him  as  Duke  of  York.  Van  Dyck 
painted  him  as  a child,  Dobson,3 4  the  pupil  of  Sir  Anthony,  and 
Peter  Lely  carried  on  the  work,  which  was  later  supplemented  by 
Kneller  and  VVissing,  whilst  Samuel  Cooper  and  his  followers,  as 
miniaturists,  portrayed  him  at  varying  ages.  Cooper  died  in  1672 
before  the  accession  of  James,  but  his  fine  miniatures  in  the  Royal 
Collection  and  in  that  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch*  are  well  known,  and 

1 Evelyn’s  Diary\  vol.  ii,  p.  134. 

3 The  picture  is  at  Sion  House  in  the  collection  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  who, 
according  to  Walpole,  holds  the  receipt  for  ^30  paid  by  his  ancestor  to  Lely  for  the 
painting.  See  Walpole’s  Anecdotes , vol.  ii,  p.  93,  note  5,  and  p.  94,  note  2.  Evelyn 
must  have  been  mistaken  in  supposing  it  to  be  “ the  last  painted  of  the  king,”  for  the 
portrait  executed  by  Edward  Bower  in  Carisbrooke  Castle,  now  in  the  collection  of 
the  Duke  of  Rutland  (see  note  on  p.  244),  must  be  the  last  for  which  the  king  gave  sittings, 
with  the  exception  of  some  miniatures  painted  between  his  condemnation  and  his  execution. 

3 There  is  a fine  picture  of  James  in  his  youth  at  Windsor  Castle  by  William  Dobson. 
Born  in  16  ro,  he  succeeded  Van  Dyck  as  Sergeant  Painter  in  1641,  and  died  in  1646. 

4 One  of  the  two  miniatures  of  James,  by  Samuel  Cooper,  at  Montagu  House,  is 
dated  1 67(F),  the  last  figure  being  illegible,  but  as  the  artist  died  in  1672,  we  may  place  it 
within  a year  or  two.  It  portrays  the  Duke  in  a very  fair  wig  and  as  remarkably 
handsome,  but  less  stern  in  expression  than  in  the  miniature  at  Windsor  referred  to 
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it  is  thought  that  the  hatvl  of  Mary  Beale  appears  in  an  example  at 
Minley  Manor.*  Lely  depicted  James  from  youth  to  manhood,  and 
to  him  we  owe  several  portraits  painted  during  the  lifetime  of  his  first 
wife.  Among  these  I may  call  attention  to  a charming  picture  at 
Euston  Hall,3  which  vividly  brings  him  before  us  in  his  early  married 
days,  accompanied  by  Anne  Hyde,  whom  Lely  here  portrays  as  a 
much  handsomer  woman  than  is  usually  suggested  by  the  court 
painter’s  brush.  The  Duchess  of  York  must,  however,  have  been 
contented  with  the  commoner  type  of  Sir  Peter’s  portraits,  for  we  learn 
that  it  was  owing  to  her  high  appreciation  of  his  representations  of 
herself  that  she  caused  the  famous  procession  of  “ Hampton  Court 
beauties  ” to  be  painted  by  him.3  She  was,  according  to  de  Grammont, 
at  the  time  the  Duke  of  York  married  her,  “ no  perfect  beauty,  yet 
there  was  none  at  the  court  of  Holland  that  eclipsed  her,”+ 
and  Sir  John  Reresby,  writing  in  1665,  i.e.,  about  the  time  when  Lely 
was  executing  the  portrait  adversely  criticised  by  Pepys,  calls  her 
“a  very  handsome  personage.  ”5  It  is  a matter  of  regret  that  we  have 
no  medallic  record  of  this  princess,  who  was,  again  to  quote  Reresby, 
“ a woman  of  fine  wit,”6  and  as  Burnet  tells  us,  *•  was  a very  extra- 
ordinary woman,”  who  “ understood  what  belonged  to  a princess,”7 
and  being  as  she  was  a patron  of  the  arts,  we  can  but  wonder  that  no 
medal  portraying  her  is  known  to  us. 

But  we  must  return  to  the  portraiture  of  James,  and  we  must  not 
omit  to  mention  William  Wissing,  who  was  born  in  1656  in  Amsterdam, 
and  who  assisted  Sir  Peter  Lely  in  England,  and  became  extremely 

above  ; the  nose  is  particularly  well  shaped  in  all  three  portraits,  and  this  feature  is  not  at 
all  prominent  in  some  interesting  early  paintings  attributed  to  Alexander  Cooper,  the 
brother  of  Samuel,  now  at  the  Rijks  Museum  at  Amsterdam,  and  belonging  originally  to 
the  royal  cabinet  at  the  Mauritshuis  at  The  Hague,  whence  they  were  transferred  to  the 
keeping  of  the  State  Galleries  in  1876. 

1 In  the  collection  of  Mr.  Laurence  Currie. 

2 In  the  collection  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton. 

3 Memoirs  of  Count  Grammont , vol.  ii,  p.  71,  ed.  of  1811. 

4 Ibid.,  vol.  ii,  p.  19. 

[>  Memoirs  of  Sir  John  Reresby , p.  1 1 . 

Ibid. 

" Burners  History  of  his  Own  Times , vol.  i,  p.  307. 
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fashionable  after  the  death  of  his  master.  I am  able,  by  the  kindness 
of  Mr.  W.  Sharp  Ogden,  to  reproduce  a mezzotint  by  Williams1  after 
Wissing.  The  original  picture  must  have  been  painted  within  two 
years  of  the  king’s  accession,  for  the  artist  died  early  in  1687. 

The  link  between  pictorial  portraiture  and  the  medallic  art  is 
noticeable  in  this  reign  in  the  increase  of  bas-reliefs  and  raised  plaques, 
a practice  still  more  developed  at  a later  period  when  David  Le 
Marchand,2  with  his  carved  ivory,  and  Obrisset,  with  his  pressed 
horn,  made  their  medallions  in  the  days  of  Queen  Anne  and  George  I. 
But  already  under  Charles  II.  and  James  II.  we  find  various  carved 
medallions,  from  the  rough  bone  examples  representing  James  I.  and 
his  grandson  James  II.,  now  at  Farr,  near  Inverness,  and  originally  at 
Culloden  House,  to  the  beautifully  finished  pearwood  carvings  in  the 
British  Museum,  which  bring  Charles  II.  and  his  brother  so  vividly 
before  our  eyes  that  we  cannot  help  wondering  whether  Grinling 
Gibbons  might  be  held  responsible  for  their  chiselling. 

Although  the  medallic  portraits  of  James  are  not  so  striking  as 
those  of  his  predecessor  on  the  throne,  we  have  presentments  more  or 
less  excellent,  nor  was  he  solely  indebted  for  them  to  the  Roettier 
family,  but  it  must  ever  be  a subject  of  regret  that  the  misplaced 
economy  of  the  prince  and  the  petulance  of  the  artist  caused  the 
destruction  of  the  waxen  sketch  made  by  Abraham  Simon  of  the  Duke 
of  York.  Vertue  tells  us,  speaking  of  Charles  II.,  that  “ the  king  sat  for 
his  picture  to  be  modelled,”  on  his  intention  to  establish  the  Order  of  the 
Royal  Oak,  for  which  purpose  he  gave  to  Abraham  Simon  the  reward 
“of  an  hundred  Broad  pieces”  on  the  completion  of  the  medal  in  gold. 
“ Some  time  after,  he  was  also  employed  to  model  the  portrait  of  his 
Majesty’s  brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  in  the  same  manner  as  he  had 
done  the  king’s,  which,  when  he  had  performed  in  wax,  an  enquiry 

1 R.  Williams,  the  engraver,  practised  his  art  circa  1680-1704,  and  many  of  his  plates 
were  published  by  Edward  Cooper  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  and  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  centuries. 

2 David  Le  Marchand  caned  in  ivory,  and  amongst  his  works  shown  at  the  British 
Museum  are  celebrities  of  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century — a bust  of  Newton 
dated  1718,  and  a plaque  of  George  I.  done  from  life.  Le  Marchand  died  in  1726. 
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was  made  what  reward  he  expected?  He  answer’d  an  hundred  Pieces 
as  his  Majesty  had  given  him.  But  it  being  reported  that  the  Duke 
intended  to  give  him  only  fifty,  Simon,  pretending  that  something  was 
further  to  be  done  for  the  improvement  thereof,  got  the  model  into  his 
own  hands  again,  and  by  squeezing  it  together  entirely  defac’d  it. 
This  rash  and  contemptuous  action  lost  him  all  favour  at  court  among 
persons  of  honour  and  distinction,  and  little  more  of  his  works  were 
afterwards  seen.  Thus  disregarded  and  despised  he  wasted  the 
remainder  of  his  days  in  obscurity  and  want : still  retaining  the 
antique  habit  and  appearance,  pride  and  poverty  before  described, 
till  some  years  after  the  Revolution,  when  he  died.”1  A curious 
commentary  on  the  way  in  which  the  “ persons  of  honour  and 
distinction  ” of  those  days  were  swayed  by  the  royal  displeasure  is 
the  opinion  expressed  by  Evelyn,  who,  as  a connoisseur,  should 
have  risen  above  such  sordid  considerations,  but  who,  instead  of 
commiserating  the  unfortunate  disgrace  of  the  artist,  spoke  of  him  after 
his  death  as  “ the  late  squalid  Embosser.”2 

On  Plate  XXXVII  of  Vertue’s  biography  of  the  Simons,  above 
the  illustration  of  the  great  seal  made  by  Thomas  Simon,  Abraham’s 
younger  and  more  distinguished  brother,  we  find  a “ Sketch  of  a 


SKKTCII  OF  A MEDAL  INTENDED  FOR  THE  DUKE  OF  YORK. 


medal  intended  for  the  Duke  of  York.”3  Vertue,  who  is  not  always 
very  definite  in  his  letterpress,  gives  no  further  explanation  of  this 

1 Vertue’s  Medals , Coins,  etc.,  of  Thomas  Simon , pp.  59  and  60. 

2 Discourse  on  Medals , p.  225. 

3 Vertue’s  Medals,  Coins , etc.,  p.  63. 
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<1  rawing,  and  does  not  say  whence  he  obtained  it.  It  bears  the  date 
1 665,  which  may  afford  a clue  as  to  the  reason  why  the  sketch  was,  so 
far  as  we  are  aware,  never  carried  out,  inasmuch  as  Thomas  Simon 
did  not  survive  that  entire  year.  Presumably,  Vertue  had  some 
evidence  that  the  drawing  was  made  by  the  younger  brother,  or  we 
might  fancy  we  saw  a reminiscence  of  the  spoilt  waxen  original  of 
Abraham  Simon,  for  collaboration  on  their  part  was  very  frequent. 
Were  it  not  for  the  inscription,  IACOBVS  • D • EBOR  • E • ALB  • 
ADMIRAL  • ANG  • it  would  not  occur  to  us  that  it  represented  James, 
whom  it  does  not  resemble,  but  allowance  must  be  made  for  an 
engraving  taken  from  a sketch  before  photography  had  made 
illustration  simple  and  accurate. 

We  must  ever  regret  that  Thomas  Simon  performed  no  work  for 
James,  excepting  the  Admiralty  seal  above  mentioned,1  which  was,  as 
Vertue  tells  us,  but  a reproduction  of  that  of  his  predecessor  in  office, 
the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  with  the  substitution  of  the  “ Name, 
Titles,  Arms,  and  other  Insignia  on  the  Sails,  Flags,  etc."  Death 
had  removed  the  artist  nearly  twenty  years  before  James  ascended  the 
throne,  and  therefore  let  us  see  to  whom,  apart  from  the  Roettier 
family,  he  was  indebted  for  his  medallic  portraiture. 

I have  already  had  occasion  to  mention  George  Bower,  whose 
talent  can,  of  course,  in  no  way  be  compared  with  that  of  the  Simons. 
His  skill  is  somewhat  mechanical,  and  should  we  contrast  his  poorly 
executed  portrait  in  profile  of  Sancroft2  with  the  rough  and  forcible, 
although  rather  coarsely  rendered  medal  by  an  unknown  Dutch  artist3 
which  exactly  resembles  the  primate  with  his  surrounding  bishops  as 
depicted  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  we  should  condemn  him  as 
one  who  modelled  men  rather  as  he  wished  to  see  them  than  as  they 
were.  But  we  must  look  at  Bower’s  medals  as  a whole,  and  although 
conventional,  some  of  them  are  worthy  of  great  admiration,  and  are 
distinctly  more  complimentary  to  James  than  those  of  any  other 
medallist  of  his  day. 

1 See  last  page  and  Venue's  Medals , Coins,  etc.,  Plate  XXXVII,  and  p.  63. 

- Med.  III.,  vol.  i,  p.  622,  No.  37. 

;i  Med.  III.,  vol.  i,  p.  625,  No.  42. 
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George  Bower  worked  in  London  from  1650  onwards,  and  iiv 
January,  1664,  became  one  of  the  engravers  to  the  Mint  and 
“embosser  in  ordinary,”  a post  retained  by  him  until  his  death,  which 
presumably  occurred  at  the  end  of  the  year  1689  or  at  the  beginning  of 
1690.' 

Amongst  the  medals  which  Bower  executed  for  James  is  a most 
inappropriately  named  example  : “ The  prudence  of  James.”2  The 


THE  PRUDENCE  OF-JAXIES  MEDAL,  M/UK  VOL.  I,  P.  607,  NO.  II. 

reverse  bears  the  legend  “NVLLVM  NUMEN  ABEST,”  and  these 
words  had  already  appeared  circa  1682  on  another  medal  of  James, 
by  the  same  artist,  which  was  decorated  on  the  obverse  with  a short- 
haired  bust,2  and  as  the  passage  quoted  from  Juvenal  to  be  complete 
should  run  “ Nullum  Numen  abest,  si  sit  prudentia,”  the  implication 
is  that  Prudence  was  the  presiding  deity  of  this  most  imprudent 
ruler.  In  satire  upon  the  above  assumption  a die  was  commenced 
to  commemorate  the  so-called  abdication  of  the  kin",  namely, 
his  flight  of  the  iith  of  December  o.s.  1 6SS.  Upon  this  specimen4 
Britannia  appears  seated  beside  a globe,  upon  which  one  of  two  infant 
genii  is  drawing  three  reversed  crowns,  and  the  legend  reads  OVIA 
VNVS  ABEST.  Now  the  curious  circumstance  is  that  this  die,  from 

1 Calendar  of  Treasury  Papers,  1556-1696,  p.  108,  March  19th,  1689-90,  vol.  vii, 

69.  “ Petition  of  Henry  Harris  for  the  office  of  Chiefe  graver  of  the  Stamps  and  Irons  of 

the  King’s  Mint”  vacant  on  Bower’s  recent  decease.  Ibid.,  p.  53,  vol.  iv,  25.  An  entry  in 
the  Minute  Book  of  July  2nd,  1689,  shows  that  Bower  was  ordered  to  make  a puncheon 
for  a half-guinea,  proving  that  he  was  still  alive  in  the  middle  of  the  year  1689.  MS. 
Minute  Book  V,  p.  62,  calendared  as  Minute  Book  1,  in  the  Public  Record  Office,  for  the* 
numbering  has  been  changed. 

2 Afed.  III.,  vol.  i,  p.  607,  No.  17. 

Med.  HI.,  vol.  i,  p.  589,  No.  266. 

4 Med.  III.,  vol.  i,  p.  645,  No.  74. 
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which  there  is  a leaden  impression  in  the  British  Museum,  was  found  in 
an  unfinished  condition  amongst  the  oft-quoted  collection  purchased  by 
Mr.  Young  from  John  Roettier’s  heirs.  The  curiosity  lies  not  in  the 
fact  that  the  artist  never  replaced  his  damaged  work,  but  that  he,  who 
could  not  endure  engraving  for  William  III.  or  even,  according  to  the 
report  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons,1  “ever  own  the  king,” 
should  have  been  induced  to  put  forth  a scoff  at  his  master’s  lack  of 
prudence  in  this  satirical  reply  to  No.  n.  The  only  explanation  lies 
in  Roettier’s  possible  jealousy  of  Bower,  the  artist  employed  upon  the 
first-mentioned  medal,  or  in  the  suggestion  that  the  die,  which  was 
probably  made  about  the  time  when  John  Roettier  wras  disabled,2 
should  rather  be  attributed  to  his  son  James,  who  when  suspended  from 
office  in  1697  was  allowed  to  retain  his  dies  and  puncheons  for  medals, 
and  whose  property  of  this  class  on  his  death  in  1698  would,  very 
naturally,  fall  into  the  hands  of  his  father,  who  was  obliged  to  maintain 
the  widow  and  seven  children  out  of  his  own  pension  from  the 
government.3 

I had  already  too  long  trespassed  on  your  patience  whilst  discussing 
the  more  eminent  artists  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  to  take  George 
Bower’s  work  into  consideration  ; but  one  of  his  most  successful  medals 
was  a portrait  of  the  earlier  monarch  with  that  of  his  wife  upon  the 
reverse,4 *  and  he  was  not  less  happy  in  his  presentments  of  James  and 
Mary  Beatrice. 

I have  the  pleasure  of  illustrating  from  the  National  Collection 
some  fine  medals  of  the  Duke  and  Mary,  Duchess  of  York,  by  Bower, 
which  appeared  some  six  or  seven  years  after  their  marriage,®  and 
one  of  which  was  re-issued  with  slight  alterations  on  the  birth  of  their 
son  in  1688.6 

1 Commons’  Journal,  xi,  p.  776.  See  also  our  p.  231. 

2 It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  in  this  very  disablement  lay  the  reason  why  the  cracked 
die  was  never  replaced. 

3 MS.  Treasury  Papers,  vol.  lxxi,  p.  22.  Calendared  to  November  27  (?)  1700. 
Cal.  Treasury  Papers , 1697-1701-2,  p.  437. 

4 Med.  Ill 1,  vol.  i,  p.  491,  No.  115. 

’ The  marriage  took  place  in  1673,  and  the  medals  were  issued  in  1680. 

c‘  Med.  III.,  vol.  i,  p.  627,  No.  45. 
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In  the  first  of  the  series'  James  appears  in  a lace  cravat,  and 
offers  a rather  unusual  portrait.  In  the  second’ we  find  the  ordinary 


MEDAL  OK  THE  DUKE  AND  DUCHESS  OK  YORK, 


drapery,  whilst  in  the  third3  he  is  laureated  ; but  all  present  the  same 
bust  of  his  wife  on  the  reverse,  whether  as  Duchess  of  York  or  as 
Oueen. 

After  their  accession  to  the  throne  in  February,  1685,  Bower 
made  many  excellent  medallic  portraits  of  the  pair,  although  the 
official  coronation  medals  were,  as  we  have  seen,  by  Roettier.4 
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Amongst  the  works  of  the  former  artist  I may  instance  such  varieties 
as  are  described  in  Medallic  Illustrations , vol.  i,  pp.  608  and  609, 
Nos.  12  to  14,  or  the  far  more  pleasing  jugate  busts  mentioned  on 
p.  6io,  No.  16,  with  the  sun  upon  the  reverse  and  bearing  the  legend 


THE  FORTES  RADII  SED  BEXICNI  MEDAL:  MED.  ILL.,  VOL.  I,  P.  6lO,  NO.  l6. 


“FORTES  RADII  SED  BENIGN  I,”  or  on  a unique  specimen  in  the 
British  Museum  the  words:  QUIS  • NUNC  • HALDEETUS.' 

A slightly  differing  but  no  less  beautiful  example  is  found , in 
another  rare  leaden  cast  in  the  National  Collection,  catalogued  as 
Med.  III.,  vol.  i,  p.  616,  No.  21,  and  this  portrait  is  more  familiar  to 


THE  N A VFR  AG  A REJ’ERTA  MEDAL:  MED.  ILL.,  VOL.  I,  P.  619,  NO.  33. 

1 This  specimen  is  not  mentioned  in  the  older  edition  of  Med.  111.,  but  appears 
amongst  the  illustrations  on  Plate  LXIII  as  No.  15  of  the  new  edition. 
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us  as  reproduced  in  1687,'  when  it  was  struck  to  celebrate  the  recovery 
of  a Spanish  wreck,  lost  many  years  before,  containing  treasure 
amounting  to  ^300,000. 

This  enterprise  of  salvage  was  not  due  to  the  king,  who  had  refused 
to  take  part  in  the  matter,  unlike  his  brother  Charles  who  had  fostered 
a former  unsuccessful  attempt  to  raise  the  treasure,  but  once  the  feat 
accomplished,  James  was  nothing  loth  to  share  in  the  triumph  by  pre- 
senting medals  to  the  promoters  of  the  expedition  ; and  the  legend, 
taken  from  Ovid — Semper  tibi  pcndeat  hamus — refers  to  the  per- 
severance required  in  this  venture. 

Mary  of  Modena,  who  was  twenty-seven  years  of  age  when  James 
came  to  the  throne,  was  still  in  the  bloom  of  her  beauty.  Bower  was 
distinctly  at  his  best  in  portraying  her,  and  in  this  he  was  aided  by 
the  fact  that  her  features  lent  themselves  to  the  profile  view.  The 
charms  of  the  young  Italian  beauty  were  such  as  were  best  suited  to 
medallic  reproduction,  whereas  it  had  been  almost  impossible  to  do 
justice  to  the  brilliant  eyes  of  Henrietta  Maria,  or  to  disguise  the  ill- 
shaped nose  and  mouth  of  Catherine  of  Braganza. 

Lord  Peterborough  gives  us  a delightful  impression  of  Mary  Beatrice 
as  she  appeared  at  the  time  of  her  marriage.  She  was  only  fifteen 
years  old,  and  he  tells  us  that  she  was  “ tall  and  admirably  shaped, 
her  Complexion  was  of  the  last  fairness,  her  Hair  black  as  Jet,  so  were 
her  Eyebrows  and  Eyes.”  James  was  of  an  amorous  disposition,  and 
was  not  always  particular  as  to  the  ladies  whom  he  regarded  with 
preference,  and  so  much  was  this  the  case  that  Charles  II.  once 
remarked  that  he  believed  the  priests  chose  James’s  mistresses  for  him 
by  way  of  penance'-’ ; but  in  the  matter  of  a second  wife  he  was  hard  to 
please.  As  regards  his  first  marriage,  Anne  Hyde  had  for  a time 
captivated  his  youthful  fancy,  and  had  gradually  acquired  a great  moral 
ascendency  over  him,  indeed  Pepys  reports  the  town  gossip  that 
“The  Duke  of  York,  in  all  things,  but  in  his  amours,  is  led  by  the 

1 Med.  111.,  vol.  i,  p.  619,  No.  33. 

2 Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  England  during  the  Reign  of  the  Stuarts , by  J.  H.  Jesse, 
vol.  iv,  p.  385. 
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nose  by  his  wife  ; but  her  influence  was  that  of  the  strong  mind  of  a 
•clever  woman  rather  than  the  force  of  great  personal  attraction.  It 
is  clear  that  she  grew  fat1 2  and  lost  her  looks  some  time  before  her  death 
in  1671,  she  was  however  still  possessed  of  enough  charm  to  insure 
attention,  and  Reresby,3  writing  in  1665,  comments  without  surprise  on 
the  love  displayed  for  her  by  “ Mr.  Sydney,4 5  the  handsomest  youth  of 
his  time,”  saying  that  “he  might  well  be  excused,”  and  he  concludes 
“ the  Duchess  on  her  part  seemed  kind  to  him,  but  very  innocently.” 
[•' ven  the  malicious  de  Grammont,  who  was  not  so  certain  but  what 
she  returned  Sydney’s  passion,  said  of  Anne,  that  “ she  appeared  to 
have  found  the  secret  of  pleasing  every  one,6  and  there  seems  reason 
to  believe  that  had  she  lived  her  influence  would  have  been  more 
beneficial  to  Janies  than  that  of  his  younger  and  more  beautiful  second 
wife,  who  proud  and  adoring,  never  criticised  his  behaviour.” 

It  was  suggested  to  the  Duke  of  York,  on  the  death  of  Anne,  that 
it  was  expedient  he  should  lose  no  time  in  securing  a fresh  partner,  but 
he  was  not  very  easy  to  please,  being  resolved  that  his  new  duchess 
should  adorn  the  court.  In  1673,  his  final  choice  lay  between  the  aunt 
and  the  sister  of  the  Duke  of  Modena.  The  former  was  the  more 
suitable  in  point  of  age,  but  to  the  chagrin  of  both  ladies  James  selected 
the  younger.  Unwilling  as  she  was  to  marry  him,  one  of  the  strongest 
proofs  of  the  charms  which  he  still  possessed  lies  in  the  fact,  that  in 
spite  of  his  many  infidelities  and  her  formerly  expressed  distaste  for  the 
marriage  in  the  abstract,  the  love  she  bore  him  after  a very  short  time 
amounted  to  worship,  and  that  she  positively  idolised  him  in  her 
thoughts  throughout  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  his  later  years. 

But  although  we  found  in  Bower  the  most  able  exponent  of  Mary 
Beatrice’s  beauty,  we  must  not  forget  that  Roettier  also  portrayed  her 

1 l’epys’  Diary , October  30th,  1668. 

- Memoirs  of  Grammont , vol.  ii,  p.  220.  “The  poor  princess,  gratifying  her  good 
appetite,  grew  so  plump  and  fat  that  it  was  a blessing  to  see  her.” 

3 Memoirs  of  Sir  John  Rereshy , p.  1 1 . 

4 Henry  Sydney,  “ ie  beau  Sydney,”  as  de  Grammont  calls  him,  was  the  youngest 
son  of  Robert,  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  the  brother  of  Algernon  Sydney.  He  died  as  Earl 
of  Romney  in  1704.  Memoirs  of  Grammont , p.  237. 

5 Memoirs  of  Grammont,  vol.  ii,  p.  218. 
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not  only  upon  the  coronation  medal,  to  which  we  have  already  referred,1 
but  we  learn  from  an  old  list2  of  dies  by  John  Roettier  left  in  an 
unfinished  or  unused  condition  in  the  hands  of  his  grandson,  that  the 
artist  made  “one  with  the  heads  of  James  II.  and  his  Queen  like  that 
of  Bower’s  Naufraga  Reperta,”  i.e.,  like  Meet.  III.,  vol.  i.  p.  619, 
No.  33,  illustrated  by  me  on  our  page  253. 

Naturally  enough  much  of  John  Roettier’s  time  was  devoted  to  the 
currency  of  James,  and  it  may  be  of  interest  to  notice  the  rough  and 
ready  mode  of  calculation  employed  in  a mint  indenture  of  1686  con- 
cerning “four  sorts  of  money  of  Crown  gold.”*  Here  we  find  it 
specified  that : “one  piece  shall  be  called  the  Ten  shilling  piece  rung  for 
Ten  shillings  sterling  and  there  shall  be  fourscore  and  nine  of  those  in 
the  Pound  weight  Troy,"  and  so  we  proceed  throughout  the  list.  The 
“ Twenty  shilling  piece  ” is  thus  described,  “ forty  four  of  those  and  one 
Ten  shilling  piece  or  the  weight  of  a Ten  shilling  piece  in  the  pound 
weight  Troy,”  and  again  the  forty  shilling  piece  as  “ 22  of  those  and  one 
ten  shilling  piece  ” to  the  pound,  and  “ one  other  piece  shall  be  called 
the  5/.  piece  running  for  5/.,  and  there  shall  be  9 of  those  wanting  one 
ten  shilling  piece  in  the  weight  of  one  Pound  Troy."  James  in  this 
adhered  to  the  129!$  grains  to  the  guinea  ordered  by  his  brother 
Charles  in  1670, 4 preserving  also  the  fineness  of  “22  Carrats  of  fine 
gold  and  two  Carrats  of  Alloy  in  every  pound  weight  Troy”  through- 
out his  reign. 


FIVE  GUINEA  PIECE  OF  JAMES  II. 


1 Med.  III.,  vol.  i,  p.  606,  No.  7,  illustrated  on  p.  222  hereof 

2 Numismatic  Chronicle,  1 st  Series,  vol.  iii,  p.  59. 

3 MS.  Treasury  Papers  in  the  Public  Record  Office,  vol.  ii,  21. 

4 Ruding,  vol.  ii,  pp.  13  and  22 
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In  our  familiarity  with  the  word  guinea  as  applied  to  the  twenty- 
one  shilling  piece  of  a later  period  we  are  apt  to  forget  that  although 
the  expression  came  into  common  use  in  the  days  of  Charles  II.  in 
consequence  of  the  quantity  of  gold  imported  from  Guinea  in  Africa, 
it  was  not  until  the  22nd  of  December,  1717,  under  George  I.  that 
its  value  was  fixed  at  £1  if.,1  after  it  had  passed  through  many 

vicissitudes,  rising  in  1694  to  the  sum  °f  jC1  iaf->  whence  it  gradually 
declined.2  During  the  reign,  therefore,  of  James,  we  see  that  although 
commonly  called  a guinea,  the  coin  was  in  reality  a “twenty  shilling 
piece  ” as  specified  in  the  indenture. 

The  gold  coinage  is  fine,  and  were  it  not,  especially  in  the  later 
issues,  for  the  excessive  sharpness  of  the  features  before  mentioned, 
it  would  be  an  excellent  example- of  the  cuneator’s  best  workmanship. 

In  John  Roettier,  James  had  not  only  an  able  medallist,  but  a 
co-religionist,  and  a servant  who  from  interest  and  circumstances  as 
well  as  from  inclination  was  faithful  to  his  cause,  and  who  as  engraver 
at  the  mint  so  long  as  the  reign  lasted,  had  most  important  work  to 
perform,  but  he  did  not  follow  his  king  into  exile.  Possibly  it  was 
thought  that  he  could  be  of  more  service  to  James  by  remaining  at 
the  Tower  of  London,  indeed  the  Stuart  Papers  supply  us  with 
significant  information  on  the  subject.  On  November  9th,  1695,  a 
warrant  was  addressed  from  St.  Germains  to  John,  James,  and 
Norbert  Roettier  appointing  them  “ to  be  engravers  general  of  the 
Mint  for  the  Kingdom  of  England,  with  power  to  engrave  all  sorts  of 
puncheons  and  dies  for  coining  of  gold  and  silver  there  in  such  manner 
as  they  shall  be  from  time  to  time  directed,  and  also  to  be  makers  of 
the  king’s  medals  and  counters.”3  A further  warrant  of  the  same  day 
permits  Joseph,  graveur  gdndral  to  the  French  mint,  together  with  his 
nephew  Norbert,  “ to  be  makers  of  all  instruments,  tools,  and  engines 
fit  and  necessary  for  edging  and  milling  all  sorts  of  gold  and  silver, 
to  be  coined  in  the  Mint  for  the  Kingdom  of  England  in  such  manner 


1 The  History  of  Current,  by  W.  A.  Sharp,  p.  233. 

- H.  A.  Grueber’s  Handbook  of  Coins  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ’,  pp.  135,  137, 
140  and  142. 

3 Calendar  oj  the  Stuart  Papers,  vol.  i,  p.  109.  Entry  Book  3,  p.  Ixxviii. 

VOL.  VI.  S 
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as  they  shall  from  time  to  time  be  ordered/’1 2  This  warrant  seems  to 
imply  that  the  coins  were  to  be  minted  in  France,  where  Joseph  was 
residing,  Norbert,  who  was  probably  still  in  England,  acting  as 
intermediary  for  the  transmission  of  the  dies.  On  the  18th  of 
December,  1695,  James  required  John,  James,  and  Norbert  Roettier 
to  prepare  “ dies  for  coining  five-pound  pieces,  forty-shilling  pieces, 
guineas,  and  half-guineas  of  gold  with  the  royal  arms  on  one  side  and 
the  picture  of  the  king  on  the  other,  as  marked  below  Nos.  1 and  2, 
and  also  puncheons  and  dies  for  coining  crowns,  half-crowns,  shillings, 
and  sixpences  in  silver  with  the  royal  arms  on  one  side  and  the 
picture  of  the  king  on  the  other,  as  marked  below  Nos.  3 and  4,  with 
said  sketches  at  foot.”12  It  would  be  interesting  if  these  designs  could 
now  be  compared  with  the  ordinary  issues,  but  from  other  evidence 
it  seems  probable  that  no  new  departure  was  intended,  and  that  they 
should  adhere  to  the  lines  of  the  coinage  used  by  James  before  his 
departure.  In  the  following  January,  according  to  his  memoirs,  a 
certain  Captain  Matthew  Smith  made  disclosures  to  the  Government 
in  the  person  of  James  Vernon,3  concerning  a plot  against  William, 
and  alleged  that  one  Major  Holmes  was  commissioned  “ to  procure 
some  deys  from  Roettier  in  the  Tower  to  be  sent  over  to  the  late  king 
to  coin  some  mill’d  money  to  pay  his  Army  when  he  landed  in 
England.”  Smith  asserted  that  he  had  advised  Vernon  to  take  the 
“ Deys  of  King  Charles  and  King  James  out  of  Roettier’s  hands,”  and 

that  “ Mr.  V declared  that  he  would  do  so,”  but  it  appears  that  no 

great  weight  was  attached  to  his  communications  at  the  time.4  In  the 


1 Calendar  of  the  Stuart  Papers,  vol.  i,  p.  109.  Entry  Book  3,  lxxix. 

2 Calendar  of  the  Stuart  Papers , vol.  i,  pp.  109  and  no.  Entry  Book  3,  lxxx. 

3 James  Vernon  was  Under  Secretary  of  State,  Charles  Talbot,  Duke  of  Shrewsbury, 
being  his  chief.  Smith  accused  Shrewsbury  and  Vernon  of  neglecting  the  information 
which  he  had  given  them,  but  they  were  exonerated  by  William  III. 

4 Smith’s  Memoirs  of  Secret  Service , 1699,  Preface  XII,  and  p.  89.  Matthew  Smith, 
an  informer  speaking  of  the  disclosures,  which  he  had  made,  says  in  his  preface  “ that  he 
discover’d  where  a quantity  of  arms  were  conceal’d  ...  as  also  the  Dyes  of  the 
Tower  which  were  conveyed  away  by  Hewet  and  others  by  the  help  of  Mr.  Roettier,  and 
which  were  at  Mr.  Vernon’s  house  on  Sunday  the  19th  January,  1695.”  A note  in 
Walpole’s  Anecdotes,  vol.  ii,  p.  186,  quotes  this  as  meaning  that  the  dies  were  taken  to 
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Commons'  Journal,  under  the  date  of  April  8th,  1697,  we  find  a long 
report  of  a commission  appointed  to  look  into  the  affairs  of  the  mint 
and  to  enquire  into  the  actions  of  the  Roettiers,1  but  these  proceedings 
belong  more  properly  to  the  reign  of  William  III.,  and  it  must  suffice 
me  for  the  moment  to  say  that  owing  to  the  trial  of  certain  persons 
for  false  coining,  it  transpired  that  “ several  pieces  of  new  crowns  and 
half-crowns  had  been  counterfeited  lately,  which  they  were  positive 
were  done  with  dies  that  are  in  the  Tower,”  and  that  it  was  thought 
that  dies  had  been  feloniously  abstracted  from  the  mint.2  Furthermore, 
White,  a coiner,  had  asserted  that  “ he  could  have  dyes  from  Roteer 
when  he  pleased,”3  and  it  was  said  that  “ one  Hunter,  a servant  of  the 
money ers,  conveyed  away  several  of  the  Mint  dies.”4  The  result  was 
the  retirement  of  John  Roettier  to  his  own  house  in  Red  Lion  Square, 
whilst  his  son  James  was  suspended  from  office.  Norbert  had  not 
awaited  the  outcome  of  the  enquiry  and  had  already  found  employ- 
ment in  France. 

All  this  affair  was  of  course  subsequently  to  the  time  when  James 
first  ordered  the  Roettiers  to  prepare  him  the  series  of  dies  to  which 
I have  referred,  but  it  appears  from  all  the  charges  made  against 
John  Roettier  in  particular,  that  he  was  very  strongly  suspected  of 
doing  everything  in  his  power  to  aid  in  the  restoration  of  a Catholic 
monarchy,  and  that  dies  had  certainly  been  conveyed  out  of  the  Tower  : 
but  whether  in  January,  1695-6,  he  made  a successful  effort  to  send 
any  such  dies  to  James,  and  if  so,  whether  they  were  specially 
made  from  patterns  ordered  in  the  previous  December,  we  cannot  at 
present  ascertain. 


“ Mr.  Vernon’s  house,”  but  I believe,  on  referring  to  the  text,  that  Smith  means  it  was  there 
he  lodged  the  information.  See  also  Num.  Chron.,  1st  Series,  vol.  iii,  p.  179,  where  a clear 
account  is  given  of  the  whole  matter. 

1 Common?  Journal,  xi,  p.  774  et  seq. 

- Common?  Journal , vol.  xi,  p.  686,  February  2nd,  1696-7. 

8 White  was  condemned  for  clipping  and  coining  on  January  27  th,  1696-7, 
Common?  Journal,  vol.  xi,  p.  678. 

* Common?  Journal,  vol.  xi,  p.  775,  April  8th,  1697.  It  appears  that  “Hunter  and 
one  Scotch  Robin,  who  was  also  concerned  in  the  same  fact,  have  sheltered  themselves  in 
the  mint  in  Scotland.” 
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No  coin-dies  dated  1695  or  1696  were  found  amongst  the 
Roettiers’  possessions  now  in  the  British  Museum,  and  no  coinage  of 
James  II.  bearing  these  dates  is  known,  but  of  course  if  any  money 
was  struck  from  old  dies  abstracted  from  the  Tower  and  sent  to 
France,  as  these  would  have  borne  the  figures  1688  at  latest,  it  would 
be  indistinguishable  from  the  ordinary  issues. 

I referred  just  now  to  a list  of  the  Roettier  medals  copied  from 
a paper  in  the  possession  of  Thomas  Snelling  in  January,  1776,1 
which  is  described  as  a “ catalogue  of  a part  of  the  dies  that 
Mr.  Roettier,2  goldsmith  to  His  Majesty  (of  France),  has  now  in  his 
hands,  which  were  engraved  by  his  grandfather,  John  Roettier,  which 
have  never  yet  been  struck.’’ 

In  this  collection  we  find  mention  of  “A  head  of  James  II. 
rather  old  without  inscription.”  “ Another  ditto  smaller,”  and  it 
strikes  us  that  these  might  possibly  be  dies  intended  for  the  coinage  ; 
unless  we  believe,  as  I should  be  more  inclined  to  think,  that  the  first 


LEADEN  TRIAL-PIECE  OF  JAMES  II. 
MED.  ILL.,  VOL.  I,  P.  6l6,  NO.  28. 


1 Hum.  Chron.,  ist  Series,  vol.  iii,  p.  59. 

2 James  Roettier,  the  son  of  Norbert  and  grandson  of  John  Roettier,  born  1707 , 
died  1764,  was  goldsmith  to  the  French  Court,  but  worked  in  England  from  1731 
to  1733- 
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catalogued  was  the  large  medal1  illustrated  from  the  National  Collection 
on  p.  241,  a solitary  impression  made  in  lead  on  the  acquisition  of  the 
dies  by  Matthew  Young,  no  contemporary  specimen  being  known,  and 
that  the  smaller  piece  which  figures  on  the  list  is  the  military  or  naval 
reward,2  which  is  of  the  Lowestoft  medal  type  excepting  for  the 
assumption  of  the  royal  titles — for  of  this  also  the  dies  are  in  the 
Museum,  and  the  example  in  the  National  Collection  is  of  the  early 
nineteenth  century.  I possess  a curious  trial  piece  in  lead  of  this  later 
date,  probably  made  by  Matthew  Young  in  testing  the  die.  It  is  of 
the  obverse  only  and  I illustrate  it  on  p.  260  because  I have  never  met 
with  a contemporary  specimen  and  the  restrikes  are  extremely  rare. 

We  have  not  far  to  seek  in  realising  that  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
year  1696  an  English  coinage  was  of  supreme  importance  to  James. 
Mary,  the  king’s  eldest  daughter,  had  died  on  December  20th,  1694, 
and  Anne,  who,  owing  to  a quarrel  with  her  sister  concerning  Sarah, 
Lady,  afterwards  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  had  not  been  on  the  best 
of  terms  with  the  House  of  Orange,  gladly  seized  the  opportunity  of 
becoming  reconciled  to  William.  The  Jacobites  were,  however,  so 
much  the  more  stirred  to  action,  and  the  fall  of  Namur  on  August  4th, 
1695,  inclined  Louis  XIV.  to  give  greater  encouragement  to  the  plotters. 

Berwick  went  to  England  to  reconnoitre,  but  learning  in  London 
that  a plan  was  in  progress  “ against  the  person  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,"  he  returned  to  France,  "so  as  not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  conspirators  ” — for  thus  he  expresses  himself  in  his  memoirs.3  He 
found  James  anxiously  awaiting  him  at  Cherbourg,  where  the  French 

1 Med.  III.,  vol.  i,  p.  617,  No.  30. 

2 Med.  III.,  vol.  i,  p.  616,  No.  28. 

8 Memoirs  of  James  Fitzjames,  Duke  oj  Berwick,  vol.  i,  pp.  132-7.  It  appears  on 
his  own  showing  that  from  a mistaken  sense  of  “ honour  ” Berwick  did  not  “ disuade  ” 
Barclay  from  the  plot,  although  he  declined  participation  in  it.  James,  on  the  other  hand, 
not  only  on  this  occasion  but  several  times  previously,  had  refused  to  countenance  any 
proposal  to  assassinate  William  (see  Life  of  King  James,  by  Stanier  Clarke,  vol.  ii,  p.  545). 
James  personally  denied  any  complicity  in  the  violent  measures,  and  assured  the  Papal 
Nuncio  “of  his  innocence  respecting  the  supposed  conspiracy.”  Letter  from  Rizzini 
quoted  in  Mary  of  Modena,  by  Martin  Haile,  p.  323.  Evelyn  also  tells  us  that  the 
plotters  “acquitted  King  James  of  inciting  them  to  it,  and  died  very  penitent.”  Diary, 
March  8th,  1695-6,  vol.  iii,  p.  350. 
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fleet  was  stationed  expecting  a signal  from  England  which  never 
arrived,  and  throughout  the  March  and  April  of  1696  the  exiled  king 
remained  watching  the  coast.  The  plot  was  discovered  and  had  ruined 
his  projects,  for  it  had  rendered  William  more  popular  and  aroused  the 
vigilance  of  the  Anti- Jacobites,  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  had  a French 
invasion  of  England  taken  place  at  this  juncture,  the  necessity  would 
have  arisen  for  the  production  of  a coinage  bearing  James’s  effigy, 
rather  than  that  the  English  should  be  compelled  to  use  foreign  money, 
which  would  have  accentuated  the  fact  that  he  was  restored  to  the 
throne  by  the  intervention  of  an  alien  power. 

After  the  peace  of  Ryswick  was  signed  in  October,  1697,  there 
remained  but  little  hope  of  ultimate  restoration,  and  James  gave  himself 
up  to  a life  of  religious  exercises.  He  did  not,  however,  omit  to 
preserve  some  regal  formalities,  and  we  learn  with  interest  that  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  his  great  seals  of  England  and  Ireland  in  silver, 
and  that  of  Scotland  in  brass,  were  found  in  his  cabinet  j1  and  that  the 
two  former,  with  some  other  pieces  of  silver  plate,  were  given  to 
Roettier  to  melt  and  remould  into  a fresh  great  seal  for  his  son.2 

The  story  of  the  seal,3  which  was  dropped  into  the  Thames  by 
James  II.  in  his  flight  on  December  nth,  1688  o.s.,  and  subsequently 
fished  up  by  boatmen  and  carried  to  William  III.,  is  too  well  known  to 
require  repetition.  It  was  made  the  subject  of  a commemoration 
medal4  a hundred  years  after  the  event,  and  appears  with  William’s 
bust  on  the  obverse,  whilst  the  reverse  represents  James  crossing  the 
river  with  Sir  Edward  Hales. 

Of  more  interest  to  us,  however,  as  being  almost  contemporary 
and  illustrative  of  the  literary  style  of  James,  is  the  account  of  the 

1 Arcfneologia,  vol.  xviii,  p.  229  to  p.  233.  Inventory  of  valuables  in  the  possession 
of  James  II.  at  the  time  of  his  death.  See  also  Notes  and  Queries , 2nd  Series,  vol.  xii, 
P-  317* 

2 James  Francis  Edward,  son  of  James  II.  as  James  III.,  issued  warrants  to 
Norbert  Roettier  for  making  the  great  seal  of  the  kingdom  of  England  on  October  31st, 
1701,  and  for  those  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  on  October  15th,  1702,  See  Stuart  Papers , 
vol.  i,  p.  165.  Entry  Book  4,  p.  61. 

8 Wyon’s  Great  Seals  of  England,  p.  109,  and  Plate  XXXIX. 

4 Med . III.,  vol.  i,  p.  646,  No.  75. 
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making  of  two  fresh  seals  written  by  himself  on  February  20th,  1693.1 
From  this  paper  I give  extracts,  because  it  shows  that  even  in  his 
exile  the  king  was  not  inclined  to  tolerate  inferior  workmanship. 

After  explaining  that  “ We  were  convinced  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  for  us  to  withdraw  from  our  Kingdom  of  England,”  the 
king  continued:  “We  have  thought  fit  to  destroy  our  great 
Seal  . . . and  being  resolved  to  lay  hold  on  the  first  opportunity 
to  return  . . . and  knowing  the  necessity  of  having  a Great  Seal 
of  England  with  us,  we  issued  our  warrant  in  the  month  of  January, 
1688-9,*  to  one  Rottier  to  make  one,  which  we  carried  with  us  to  our 
kingdom  of  Ireland.  But  finding  that  Great  Seal  as  being  made  in 
haste  was  imperfect  in  the  graving  and  the  impressions  made  thereby 
not  so  beautiful  as  the  impression  of  our  Great  Seal  of  England  used 
to  be,  we  gave  our  order  and  warrant  under  our  royal  hand  and  signed, 
to  the  above  named  Rottier  bearing  date  29th  May,  1691  . . . to 

engrave  a new  Great  Seal  for  our  Kingdom  of  England,  and  ordered 
the  forementioned  Great  Seal  made  in  January,  1688-9,  be  broken 
in  our  presence,  which  was  accordingly  done.” 

The  first  great  seal,8  considered  “ so  beautiful  ” by  James,  has  all 
the  appearance  of  being  the  work  of  John  Roettier,  whereas  its 
successor,  made  in  France,  was  probably  that  of  his  brother  Joseph. 
The  historic  seal  referred  to  above,  which  reposed  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Thames,  is,  however,  more  usually  attributed*  to  “ Mr.  East,”  who 
is  mentioned  in  the  Treasury  Papers'  as  “ engraver  to  his  Majesty 
King  James,”  and  in  the  Lowndes  Manuscript  as  the  maker  of  seals 
for  Barbadoes  and  Jamaica.® 

The  task  of  disentangling  the  various  offices  held  at  the  Mint  is 
often  difficult,  for  sometimes  the  cuneator  was  also  the  engraver  of 
seals,  or  on  the  contrary  the  latter  post  was  separately  confided  to 

1 Stuart  Papers,  vol.  i,  p.  77.  Entry  Book  3,  p.  47. 

2 The  king,  writing  in  France,  uses  the  double  date,  January,  1688,  for  his  English 
readers,  and  1689  according  to  the  calendar  already  in  use  in  the  country  of  his  refuge. 

3 Wyon,  Plate  XXXIX. 

4 Wyon’s  Great  Seals , p.  190. 

5 Calendar  of  Treasury  Papers,  17 14-17 19,  p.  228,  vol.  cc,  17. 

6 See  Secret  Services  of  Charles  II,  and  James  II,  edited  by  J.  Akerman. 
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a medallist.  We  have  seen  that  Bower’s  commission  as  “ embosser  in 
ordinary  ” eventually  grew  into  that  of  engraver  to  the  mint,1  and  on 
his  death,  which  was  before  the  final  displacement  of  the  Roettiers, 
we  find  that  Henry  Harris,  who  was  Engraver  of  the  Seals,  stated 
when  petitioning  William  III.  for  the  office  of  “ chiefe  graver  of  the 
Stamps  and  Irons  of  the  mint,”  that  the  function  “formerly  belonged 
to  the  chiefe  graver  of  the  King’s  Seals,  and  was  perform’d  by 
himself,  Servants  or  such  able  men  as  hee  cal’d  in  to  assist  him.”2 
Henry  Harris  was,  according  to  Allan  Wyon,3  the  successor  of  East  as 
engraver  of  seals  ; but  the  fact  that  I have  seen  no  other  specimen  of  the 
latter’s  work  with  which  to  compare  the  great  seal  of  James,  makes  it 
at  present  impossible  for  me,  in  default  of  documentary  evidence,  to 
apportion  the  results  of  their  labours  to  the  various  artists.  Harris,  as  I 
explained  in  our  last  volume,4 5  had  held  under  Charles  1 1 . the  appointment 
of  “ engraver  of  the  king’s  signets,  arms,  seals,  excepting  the  irons  of  the 
mint  and  medals,”  from  the  year  1670  if  we  abide  by  the  dating  of 
the  State  Papers 5 or  as  Ruding,6  I venture  to  suggest,  mistakenly,  has 
it  from  1680,  but  again  some  difficulty  arises  wrhen  we  seek  to  identify 
his  work,  for  although  he  himself  declared  that  he  “ had  been  educated 
in  the  art,”7  it  appears  doubtful  how  much  of  the  actual  engraving  he 
personally  performed. 

We  know  little  about  East  ; but  Horace  Walpole,8  Bolzenthal9 
and  J.  H.  Burn10  speak  of  Thomas  East  as  a pupil  of  Thomas  Simon, 
and  this  would  be  the  highest  recommendation  to  his  contemporaries,  for 

1 Calendar  of  Treasury  Papers , 1556-1696,  p.  108,  vol.  vii,  69.  See  also  our  p.  250 
and  MS.  Minute  Book  5. 

2 MS.  Treasury  Papers , vol.  vii,  69. 

3 Wyon’s  Great  Seals , p.  190.  See  also  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  under 
Harris.  In  the  State  Papers , warrants  on  the  subject  of  seals  are  addressed  to  him  from 
the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  William  III. 

4 British  Numismatic  Journal ' vol.  v,  pp.  227  and  234. 

5 Cal.  State  Papers , Addenda  1660-70,  p.  525. 

0 Ruding,  vol.  i,  p.  45.  (Anno  32  of  Charles  II.) 

7 Calendar  of  Treasury  Papers , 1556-1696,  p.  108,  vol.  vii,  69. 

8 Walpole’s  Anecdotes,  vol.  ii,  p.  196. 

0 Bolzenthal’s  Skizzen  zur  Kuntzgeschichte  der  Modernen  Medaillen  Arbeit,  p.  234. 

10  Nurn.  Chron.,  vol.  iii,  1st  Series,  p.  174.  See  also  Forrer’s  Dictionary  of  Medallists 
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Simon’s  skill  was  so  generally  revered  that  his  renown  was  cited  in  a play, 
published  shortly  after  his  death,  as  a noted  maker  of  seals.1  The  name 
of  East,  however,  is  no  new  thing  in  the  annals  of  the  mint,  for  John  East 
appears  as  “ Under  Graver  ” in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,2  and  again  under 
Cromwell.3 4  Probably  Thomas  East  was  a son  or  young  relation  of  this 
official,  but  the  details  of  the  latter  part  of  Charles  I I.’s  reign  and  of  the 
three  years  when  his  brother  ruled,  are  still  amongst  the  unpublished  State 
Papers ,*  and  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  supplies  no  infor- 
mation concerning  any  engraver  called  East,  so  this  is  mere  guesswork. 

Most  unfortunately,  as  compared  with  those  of  the  preceding 
Stuart  monarchs,  the  reign  of  James  II.  presents,  apart  from  private 
letters  printed  by  the  Historical  MS.  Commission,  few  documents 
available  to  the  general  public  relating  to  the  internal  administration 
of  the  kingdom.  The  Calendars  of  State  Papers  of  this  short  period, 
whether  Domestic  or  Irish,  have  yet  to  be  compiled  ; the  Calendar  of 
Treasury  Papers  devotes  but  17  pages  to  the  years  1685  to  1688 
inclusive  ; the  Stuart  Papers  at  Windsor  Castle  are  still  in  progress 
of  publication,  and  admirably  arranged  as  are  these  last  sources  of 
information,  they  throw  but  little  light  on  numismatic  matters. 

It  is  a pity  that  the  biography  commenced  by  Anne  Hyde,  and 
shown  by  her  to  Bishop  Burnet,  did  not  survive  ; for  he  says  of  her 
that  “she  had  great  knowledge  and  a lively  sense  of  things,”  that  “she 
writ  well  ” and  had  finished  one  volume  drawn  from  the  journal  of  her 
husband.5  We  cannot  but  regret  also  that  many  of  his  personal 
manuscripts,  together  with  his  autobiography,  were  destroyed  at  the 
time  of  the  French  Revolution.  The  papers  had  been  deposited  in 
the  Scots’  College  at  Paris,  whence  they  were  removed  for  safety,6  but 

1 Num.  Chron.,  vol.  vii,  1st  Series,  p.  146,  quoting  Shadwell’s  Sullen  Lovers, 
published  in  1668. 

- Calendar  of  State  Papers  Domestic,  1633-34,  p.  361,  vol.  cclvi,  47. 

3 Num.  Chron.,  vol.  iv,  1st  Series,  p.  217,  in  the  year  1649. 

4 The  State  Papers  Domestic  of  the  year  1678  are  still  in  progress  of  publication,  and 
we  may  hope  that  the  completion  of  the  series  will  follow  in  due  course. 

5 Burnet’s  History  of  his  own  times,  vol.  i,  p.  307. 

0 See  Introduction  to  the  Stuart  Papers,  vol.  i,  also  preface  to  Clarke’s  Life  of  King 
James,  vol.  i,  xvii,  and  Charles  James  Fox’s  History  of  fames  //.,  p.  xxix. 
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were  nevertheless  burnt.  Fortunately  in  an  incomplete  form  the 
memoirs  of  the  king  have  come  down  to  us,1  for  James  Macpherson 
in  1775  printed  extracts,  made  by  Thomas  Carte,  and  purchased  by 
him  from  this  historian’s  widow,  which  he  amplified  by  his  own  studies 
at  the  Scots’  College.2 3  Nor  is  this  all,  for  in  1816,  after  the  arrival 
in  England  of  a portion  of  the  Stuart  manuscripts,8  James  Stanier 
Clarke,  historiographer  royal,  published  a work  entitled,  The  Life 
of fames  II.  collected  out  of  Memoirs  writ  of  his  own  Hand.  This  book 
was  based  upon  an  abstract  which  had  been  completed,  according 
to  some  authorities  by  order  of  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George,  from 
the  original  manuscript  whilst  it  still  remained  in  the  hands  of  its 
custodians4  at  the  Scottish  seminary  in  the  Rue  des  Fosses  St.  Victor. 

But  these  documents,  although  they  throw  much  light  on  the 
character  of  the  man,  do  not  elucidate  questions  which  here  concern 
us.  It  may,  however,  be  interesting  to  put  before  the  reader  a 
part  of  the  personal  description  of  James,  given  by  the  compiler  of  the 
memoir  : “ Something  above  middle  stature,  well-shaped,  very  nervous 
and  strong  . . says  this  anonymous  writer.  “He  was  affable 

and  easy  of  access,  for  he  affected  not  formalitie,  tho'  no  one  knew  the 
ceremonial  better,  nor  was  more  exact  (when  necessary)  in  the 
observance  of  it ; in  his  conversation  and  arguing,  he  endeavour’d  rather 
to  convince  with  good  reason  than  fine  expressions  . . . His  temper 

was  naturally  hot  and  colorick,  but  in  his  latter  days  his  virtue  got  the 
mastery  over  it,  and  in  his  younger  it  scarce  ever  so  overpower’d  him 
as  to  force  him  to  any  action  unbecoming  his  character.”5  In  speaking 

1 Original  Papers,  by  James  Macpherson. 

2 The  Royal  Stuarts  in  their  connection  with  Art  and  Letters,  pp.  245-6,  by  Blaikie 
Murdoch,  and  Original  Papers,  by  Macpherson,  vol.  i,  p.  6. 

3 Papers  left  in  the  hands  of  the  English  Benedictines  at  Rome,  and  purchased  in 
1805  and  brought  to  England  in  1810,  being  the  first  consignment  of  the  Stuart  Papers. 
See  vol.  i,  Introduction,  pp.  i to  viii. 

4 This  abstract  is  variously  attributed  to  Thomas  Innes,  or  to  Charles  Dryden  the 
son  of  the  poet,  or  to  Lewis  Innes  the  Principal  of  the  Scots’  College,  to  whose  care  the 
MS.  was  confided  by  James  in  March,  1701.  Clarke’s  Life  of  King  James  //.,  vol.  i, 
xix  to  xxiii.  See  also  Preface  Fox’s  History  of  King  James.  Modern  opinion  is  in  favour 
of  the  claims  of  Lewis  Innes. 

5 Life  of  King  James  11.,  vol.  ii,  p.  604. 
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of  James  as  a soldier,  the  author  writes  : “He  had  two  great  masters 
in  that  art  ” (of  war),  “ the  Prince  of  Cond^  and  the  Marshal  de 
Turenne,  whose  esteem  and  friendship  he  so  entirely  gained,  that 
the  former  bore  testimony  to  his  valour  that : ‘If  ever  any  man  was 
void  of  Fear  it  was  (he  sayd)  the  Duke  of  York.’ 1,1  The  courage  of 
James  has  been  impugned  by  adverse  critics,  when  at  the  crucial 
moment  of  his  life,  his  personal  prowess  was  overcome  by  an  attack 
of  illness  which  amounted  to  aberration,  and  at  no  time  did  he  display 
the  ready  grasp  of  the  situation  for  which  his  brother  was  noted,  but  no 
one  can  call  him  coward  of  whom  Turenne  said  that  he  was  in  his  youth 
“ the  greatest  Prince  and  like  to  be  the  greatest  General  of  his  time.”1 2 

Although  he  attained  to  the  position  of  Lieutenant-General  in  the 
French  Army,  Turenne’s  prophecy  was  not  literally  fulfilled  ; but  James 
became  a distinguished  Admiral,  and  as  such  showed  both  courage 
and  technical  skill.  His  conduct  was  misrepresented  by  contemporary 
gossip,  which  was  repeated  although  not  always  credited,  by  various 
writers3  on  the  occasion  of  the  terrible  wreck  of  his  frigate,  the  Gloucester , 
on  May  3rd,  1682,  when  James,  although  only  with  difficulty  persuaded 
to  do  so,  escaped  with  a number  of  documents  of  importance  to  the 
king,  and  such  members  of  his  staff  as  the  boat  would  hold.4  It  is 
therefore  pleasant  to  read  the  tribute  of  Pepys  to  his  seamanship,  for 
he  tells  us  that  the  accident  was  caused  by  “an  obstinate  overwinning 
of  the  pilot  in  opposition  to  all  the  contrary  opinions  of  Sir  J.  Berry,5 
his  master,  mates,  Col.  Legg  (sic)  and  the  Duke  himself.”6  Lingard 
bears  witness  to  the  generosity  of  James  to  the  families  of  those  who 


1 Life  of  King  James  II,  vol.  ii,  p.  610. 

- Burnet’s  Own  Times , vol.  iii,  p.  4. 

3 Burnet’s  Oivn  Times , vol.  ii,  pp.  324-5  ; Hume’s  History • of  England , vol.  viii, 
p.  1 7 1,  and  Rapin’s  History  of  England , vol.  ii,  p.  725. 

4 See  evidence  given  by  Allan  Fea  from  the  accounts  of  Berry  and  Hyde  in 
Tames  II.  and  his  Hives,  pp.  10 1-2. 

5 Sir  John  Berry  was  in  command  of  the  Gloucester.  “ Col.  Legg,”  to  whom  Pepys 
alluded,  was  George  Legge,  afterwards  first  Baron  Dartmouth.  They  were  both  exonerated 
from  blame  with  regard  to  the  wreck  and  attained  high  naval  positions  as  Admirals. 

6 Pepys’  Correspondence , vol.  v of  Diarv , p.  86.  Letter  to  Mr.  Hewer,  dated 
Edinburgh,  May  8th,  1682. 
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perished  in  the  disaster,1  the  loss  being  estimated  at  about  two 
hundred  persons,'2  and  calls  attention  to  the  unfairness,  both  towards 
the  Duke  and  Legge,  of  the  account  given  by  Burnet,  which  was  later 
disproved  by  letters  from  Dartmouth  and  others.8  The  kindness  of 
heart  displayed  by  James,  together  with  his  coolness  of  head,  is 
exemplified  in  the  story  of  his  insistency,  at  much  personal  risk,  upon 
taking  into  his  boat  an  unfortunate  musician  who  implored  his  aid, 
although  the  frail  craft  in  which  he  was  escaping,  was  already  over- 
crowded with  members  of  his  suite.  “ He  is  a poor  fiddler  enough,” 
said  the  musical  Duke,  with  a rare  touch  of  his  brother’s  humour,  “ but 
we  will  save  him.”1  Again  Ailesbury  reports  that  on  the  plea  that  he 
was  “ a Christian  ”5  he  refused  to  allow  the  ejection  of  another  person 
found  hidden  in  the  boat  as  they  were  about  to  put  off.  The 
popularity  of  the  Prince,  no  less  than  the  bravery  of  the  British  sailor, 
was  evinced  by  the  cheer  which  broke  from  those  remaining  on  board 
as  “they  saw  his  Royal  Highness  in  safety.”0 


THE  DUKE  OF  YORK  WRECKED  : MED.  ILL.,  VOL.  I,  P.  586,  NO.  263. 

1 Lingard,  vol.  xii,  note  on  p.  308.  “James  gave  eleven  months  pay  to  the  widow 
of  every  seaman  who  perished,  and  a sum  of  money  to  each  child  of  such  seaman.” 

2 Lingard  reckons  the  loss  at  200  men,  and  Pepys  speaks  of  “about  200.”  Sir 
James  Dick  (Ellis’s  Original  Letters , vol.  iv,  2nd  Series,  p.  69)  estimates  the  number  at 
“above  200,”  whilst  Burnet  mentions  “ 150  persons,”  and  Rapin  says  “several  persons  of 
quality  were  unfortunately  drowned  with  “ 130  seamen.” 

3 See  letter  from  William  Legge,  first  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  the  son  of  Colonel  Legge, 
the  first  Baron,  note  to  Burnet,  vol.  ii,  p.  325,  ed.  1833. 

4 The  Royal  Stuarts,  by  Blaikie  Murdoch,  p.  243. 

5 Ailesbury’s  Memoirs,  vol.  i,  p.  67. 

0 Hume,  vol.  i,  p.  171,  Clarke’s  Life  of  fames  //.,  vol.  i,  p.  731,  and  Macpherson’s 
Original  Papers,  vol.  i,  136. 
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A medal  struck  by  Bower  in  commemoration  of  James’s  rescue 
on  this  occasion  from  the  wreck  of  the  Gloucester,  gives  us  a fine 
portrait  of  him,1  of  rather  more  expressive  countenance  than  the 
majority  of  this  artist’s  works. 

The  Prince  was  neither  wanting  in  bravery  nor  in  generosity,  but 
his  courage  was  perhaps  more  physical  than  moral,  being  of  the  type 
which  will  boldly  meet  personal  danger,  whereas  he  had  not  the  nerve 
which  can  face  a difficult  position  with  equanimity  and  promptitude. 
In  common  with  several  other  members  of  his  family,  he  was  the  victim 
of  circumstances  ; a troubled  youth  and  after  the  beneficent  super- 
vision of  his  father  was  removed,  a careless  upbringing,  similar  to  that 
of  his  brother  Charles,  wrought  in  his  very  different  character  a 
contrary  result.  James  sacrificed  everything  to  his  religion,  but  the 
duties  he  least  understood  were  those  which  he  was  called  upon  to 
perform,  the  duties  of  a constitutional  monarch.  He  was  a good  and 
loyal  subject  to  his  brother,  but  as  king  he  failed  to  grasp  the 
significance  of  the  change  which  his  father  had  died  to  combat, 
and  thus  brought  his  own  reign  to  an  end  only  less  violent  than  that  of 
Charles  I.,  because  instead  of  fighting  for  the  absolute  rights  which  he 
claimed,  he  ran  away. 

He  expected  to  take  up  the  reins  of  government  just  as  they  had 
been  wrenched  from  his  father’s  grasp,  and  failing  to  do  this,  he  gave 
up  the  contest.  Far  more  popular  in  his  youth  than  Charles  II.  at  the 
court  of  Louis  XIV.,  owing  to  his  personal  appearance  and  address, 
and  to  his  superior  knowledge  of  the  French  language,  he  distinguished 
himself  before  the  Restoration  in  many  ways,  and  after  that  event 
showed  his  stamina  in  various  matters,  not  the  least  of  which  was  the 
championship  of  a creed  which  cost  him  his  popularity  and  eventually 
his  crown.  His  position  became  so  strained  that  little  justice  has  been 
done  to  such  good  qualities  as  he  possessed,  and  his  own  firm  belief  in 
the  bygone  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  kings  became  his  bane. 
Burnet  sums  up  his  character,  not  very  kindly,  in  the  saying  that  “ he 
had  no  true  judgment,  and  was  soon  determined  by  those  whom  he 

1 Med.  III.,  vol.  i,  p.  586,  No.  263,  see  illustration  on  opposite  page. 
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trusted,  but  he  was  obstinate  against  all  other  advices.”1  James  lacked 
the  tact  and  ready  wit  of  Charles,  and  he  had  little  of  that  qualifying 
sense  of  humour  which  endeared  the  latter  to  his  people,  but  it  was  the 
obstinacy,  which  Burnet  so  much  deprecated,  that  led  the  nation  to 
forget  that  he  really  intended  its  welfare,  so  that  the  courage  displayed 
in  his  early  campaigns  and  in  his  naval  career  whilst  fighting  the 
Dutch,  was  ignored  in  the  failure  from  a political  point  of  view  of  his 
later  life.  The  Bishop  does  him  but  scant  justice  when  he  says,  “ He 
was  esteemed  in  the  former  parts  of  his  life  a man  of  great  courage,  as 
he  was  through  it  a man  of  great  application  to  business  ; he  had  no 
vivacity  of  thought,  invention,  or  expression,  but  he  had  a good 
judgment  where  his  religion  or  his  education  gave  him  not  a bias, 
which  it  did  very  often.  He  was  naturally  a man  of  truth,  fidelity,  and 
justice  ....  he  was  a gentle  master,  and  was  very  easy  to  all 
who  came  near  him,  yet  he  was  not  so  apt  to  pardon  as  one  ought  to 
be  who  is  the  vice-regent  of  that  God  who  is  slow  to  anger  and  ready 
to  forgive.”2 

Certainly  we  cannot  say  that  James  showed  himself  “apt  to 
pardon”  in  the  Monmouth  rebellion,  or  in  his  treatment  of  the 
Covenanters  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  but  even  in  this  his  conduct 
has  been  much  misrepresented.  Ailesbury3  frequently  assures  us  that 
James  was  not  vindictive  towards  his  enemies,  and  a note  to  Burnet’s 
history  tells  us  that  “ The  Duke  of  Bucks  says  that  he  never  forgave 
Lord  Jeffreys  for  his  cruelties  in  the  West,”4  and  even  the  Bishop  himself 
quotes  the  testimony  of  an  eye-witness  that  “ he  was  hurried  into  the 
effusion  of  blood  by  Jefferies'  impetuous  and  cruel  temper.”  He  often 
merely  drifted  with  a tide  he  could  not  stem,  and  in  so  doing  resembled 
his  father  and  brother.  This  is  perhaps  no  excuse,  for  we  are  inclined 
to  endorse  the  opinion  of  Burnet,  who  remarked  whilst  speaking  of 
precedents  put  forward  in  justification  for  the  prosecutions  of  the 
Catholics  during  the  agitation  against  the  Popish  Plot  under  the  easy- 


1 Burnet’s  History  of  his  own  Times , vol.  i,  p.  304. 

2 Burnet’s  History  of  his  own  Times , vol.  iv,  p.  539. 

3 Ailesbury’s  Memoirs,  pp.  77  and  132. 

4 Editorial  note  in  the  edition  of  1833  of  Burnet’s  History , vol.  iii,  p.  66. 
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going  Charles  : “ I have  always  thought  that  a precedent  against 
reason  signified  no  more  than  that  the  like  injustice  had  been  done 
before.”1 

The  advance  of  years  wrought  in  James  a softer  spirit,  and  what- 
ever his  faults  may  have  been,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  was  a kind 
father,  and  that  the  ingratitude  shown  towards  him  by  his  two  elder 
daughters  was  undeserved.  Alas ! that  his  exile  from  his  kingdom  was 
brought  about  by  his  total  inability  to  understand  that  however 
enlightened  might  be  his  desire  for  religious  toleration,  it  was  impossible 
to  force  it  upon  the  people  by  unconstitutional  means. 

The  obstinacy  of  James  kept  him  unaware  that  as  the  Catholic 
ruler  of  a Protestant  land  his  policy,  to  meet  with  even  partial 
success,  should  have  been  conducted  with  greater  circumspection.  We 
are  told  by  Ailesbury  that  even  his  co-religionists  regretted  his  violence 
in  their  cause,  in  placing  members  of  their  faith  in  high  legal  offices, 
and  he  writes  : “ I knew  many  Lords  and  a great  number  of  gentlemen 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  that  lamented,  crying  out : ‘ These 
measures  will  ruin  us  all.’  ”2  He  considered  himself  “above  the  law,” 
and  said  so  to  Somerset,  who  had  refused  to  introduce  the  Papal 
Nuncio  at  court,  on  the  plea  that  the  visit  was  contrary  to  the  British 
constitution.  The  reply  of  the  Duke,  “ Your  Majesty  may  be  above 
the  law,  but  I am  not,”  represented  the  feelings  of  the  more  tolerant  of 
the  people,  whilst  the  general  sentiment  was  that  one  who  considered 
himself  “ above  the  law  ” was  no  safe  ruler  for  the  country. 

Very  rarely  in  those  days  was  an  open-minded  spirit  to  be  found 
like  that  of  old  Lady  Stair,  who,  tired  of  listening  to  the  animadversions 
of  Claverhouse  against  John  Knox,  retorted  : “ Why  are  ye  so  severe  ? 
Ye  are  baith  reformers.  He  gained  his  point  by  clavers  whilst  ye 
attempt  to  gain  yours  by  knocks.”3 

As  Duke  of  York  and  heir  to  the  throne,  James  filled  a difficult 
position  with  much  dignity.  Great  affection  existed  between  the  two 

1 Barnet’s  History  of  his  own  Times , vol.  ii,  p.  182. 

2 Ailesbury’s  Memoirs , p.  152. 

8 A Group  of  Scottish  Women , by  Henry  Graham,  p.  25.  Claverhouse  is  pronounced 
Claver’se  in  Scotland,  and  “ clavers  ” means  talk. 
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brothers,  but  Charles  II.,  although  alwcays  ready  to  uphold  his  intended 
successor,  was  obliged  at  times  to  give  way  to  popular  clamour,  a 
necessity  which  James  never  understood.  Nevertheless,  his  influence 
over  Charles  was  so  great  that  it  was  said  by  Waller,  the  poet,  in 
1684,  shortly  before  the  monarch’s  demise,  that  “ The  House  ot 
Commons  resolved  that  the  Duke  should  not  reign  over  them  after 
the  king’s  death,  but  the  king  in  opposition  to  him  was  resolved  he 
should  reign  even  during  his  life.”1 

The  concluding  years  of  James,  spent  in  exile  in  the  pious 
exercise  of  his  creed,  left  such  an  impression  of  sanctity  that  in  his 
funeral  oration,  couched  in  more  than  the  habitual  fulsomeness  of 
adulation  expected  at  that  time,  the  preacher  actually  dared  to  assert 
that  the  king  had  never  committed  a mortal  sin,  whereupon  his  natural 
son,  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  was  heard  to  murmur,  “Never  a mortal 
sin  ! Then  what  am  I ? Am  I a trifling  sin  ? ” 

By  the  irony  of  fate,  the  final  honours  to  the  memory  of  James 
were  paid  with  befitting  reverence  more  than  a hundred  years  after  his 
death  by  the  orders  of  one  of  the  Hanoverian  line.2  When  he  died 
in  a foreign  land  his  body,  embalmed  and  enclosed  in  a leaden  coffin, 
was  kept  unburied  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Edmund  belonging  to  the 
Benedictines  in  the  Rue  St.  Jacques  at  Paris,  awaiting  the  time  when 
it  should  be  possible  to  transfer  it  to  Westminster  Abbey.  During 
the  French  Revolution  the  Sans-culottes  broke  open  the  coffin  to  “get 
at  the  lead  to  cast  into  bullets,”3  and  a Mr.  FitzSimons,  an  Irishman, 

1 Adventures  oj  King  James  of  Eng/and , p.  293. 

- A receptacle  containing  parts  of  the  king’s  praxordia  was  exhumed  upon  the 
restoration  of  the  church  at  St.  Germain-en-Laye  in  1824,  and  by  desire  of  George  IV. 
the  relics  were  honourably  re-interred,  and  a monument  with  a fitting  inscription  was 
erected  (see  Notes  and  Queries , 1st  Series,  vol.  ii,  p.  427),  which  was  in  its  turn  succeeded 
by  another  memorial  ordered  by  Queen  Victoria  in  1855  (see  James  II ’ and  his  Wives , 
p.  296),  who  also  contributed  jQ 50  towards  the  restoration  of  the  chapel  in  1857,  see 
Jacques  II  Stuart,  par  J.  Dulon,  p.  64. 

3 The  Comite  du  Salut  Publique  gave  orders  in  July,  1793,  that  all  the  royal  tombs 
in  St.  Denis  should  be  destroyed  and  the  coffins  converted  into  bullets  and  cannon.  The 
Commissaire  aux  Plombs  during  the  following  October  and  November  rifled  the  churches 
of  Paris  for  this  purpose,  including  the  chapel  in  the  Rue  St.  Jacques.  See  Les 
Tablettes  de  la  Sc /to /a,  1907,  No.  4 of  a series  of  articles  entitled  Le  Passe  dune  Salle 
de  Concert , par  Monsieur  de  la  Laurencie. 
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imprisoned  in  the  monastery  in  Paris  in  1793,  who  was  present,  has 
left  on  record  that  the  corpse  was  in  an  extraordinary  state  of  pre- 
servation, “beautiful  and  perfect.  The  hands  and  nails  were  very 
fine  ; I moved  and  bent  every  finger.  I never  saw  so  fine  a set  of 
teeth  in  my  life  . . . The  feet  also  were  very  beautiful.  The  face 
and  cheeks  were  just  as  if  he  were  alive.  The  French  and  English 
prisoners  gave  money  to  the  Sans-culottes  for  showing  the  body.’'1 

Miss  Strickland  distinctly  states  that  when  the  allies  reached 
Paris  in  1813  the  king  still  lay  unburied,  for  although  orders  were 
given  by  Robespierre  for  the  burial  they  were  not  carried  out,  and  that 
measures  were  taken  for  the  safety  of  the  body  by  George,  Prince  of 
Wales  then  Prince  Regent,  who  caused  its  removal  to  St.  Germains, 
■whither  it  was  followed  in  funeral  procession  by  the  English  then 
resident  in  Paris,  irrespective  of  their  differences  of  creed,  “as  though 
he  had  been  a beloved  sovereign  who  had  died  the  previous  week.”2 

Other  historians  have  objected  that  the  interval  between  the 
desecration  of  the  Benedictine  chapel  in  1793  and  the  year  1813  leaves 
the  whereabouts  of  the  uncoffined  remains  inexplicable,  but  it  has  been 
suggested  that  a possible  solution  of  the  enigma  lies  in  the  fact  that 
James  was  a Freemason,  and  that  the  sympathies  of  the  Sans-culottes 
might  consequently  have  been  engaged  for  the  private  removal  of  the 
embalmed  corpse  to  a place  of  temporary  sepulture.3  Be  that  as  it 
may,  in  the  year  18244  a monument  was  erected  by  the  order  of 
George  IV.  at  St.  Germains,  and  some  portion  of  the  remains  of 
James  were  then  honourably  reinterred.  It  is,  however,  possible  that 

1 Notes  and  Queries,  vol.  ii,  1st  Series,  p.  243.  The  account  was  given  by  Mr.  Fitz 
Simons  to  one  Mr.  Pitman  Jones  in  1840,  and  it  was  published  in  185c. 

- Strickland’s  Queens  of  England,  vol.  viii,  p.  556. 

3 See  the  account  given  in  Le  Pas  e dime  Salk  de  Concert,  No.  4,  by  M.  de  la 
Laurencie,  the  Secretaire  General  de  la  Schola  Cantoram,  which  now  occupies  the 
premises  of  the  Benedictine  Monaster)’  in  the  Rue  St.  Jacques.  To  this  gentleman  and 
to  M.  Charles  Noufflard  I am  indebted  for  many  details  concerning  these  events.  Mucli 
information  about  the  death  of  James  II.  and  the  arrangements  made  by  Louis  XIV.  for 
his  funeral  may  be  found  in  Mary  of  Modena,  by  Martin  Haile,  pp.  353-5,  and 
Ap{>endix  B;  also  in  fames  II.  and  his  Hires,  pp.  288-97. 

4 See  note  2 on  p.  272  concerning  these  remains,  and  faet/ues  II Stuart,  par  J.  Dulon, 
pp.  60-4,  for  full  description  of  the  monument. 
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these  consisted  only  of  the  intestines  and  lungs,  which  according  to 
his  desire,  were  divided  between  the  parish  church  of  St.  Germains 
and  the  British  College  at  St.  Omer,  whilst  his  brains  were  bestowed 
upon  the  Scots’  College,  and  his  heart  was  sent  to  the  convent  chapel 
of  Sainte  Marie  at  Chaillot.  The  eye-witness  of  the  curious  scene 
during  the  Terror  further  informs  us  that  the  Sans-culottes  said  that 
they  would  put  the  body  “in  a hole  in  a cemetery,”  and  that 
“ King  George  made  every  effort  to  find  it,  but  his  researches  were 
fruitless.”  He  ends  by  telling  us  that  : “ Around  the  chapel  were 
several  wax  moulds  hung  up,  made  probably  at  the  time  of  the  king’s, 
death  ; the  corpse  was  very  like  them.” 

Mr.  Allan  Fea  in  his  James  II.  and  His  Wives  gives  an 
illustration  of  a death-mask  of  the  king  which  is,  he  states,  in  the 
Museum  at  Dunkirk.  Whether  this  be  one  of  those  from  the  mortuary 
chapel  of  the  Benedictines  I cannot  say,  but  it  bears  a strong 
resemblance  to  the  English  coinage  by  Roettier.1  He  also  tells  us 
that  another  of  these  waxen  effigies  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Due  de 
Fitzjames,2  and  an  old  document  quoted  by  him3  suggests  that  yet 
another  is  in  the  convent,  but  a modern  French  writer  speaks  of  this 
bust  in  the  past  tense.*  A curious  print  of  a'  monument  erected  to 
James  in  the  chapel  of  the  Scots’  College  in  Paris  shows  us  in  a 
medallion  which  surmounted  the  sarcophagus  an  excellent  portrait  of 
the  king.  This  engraving  I am  able  to  reproduce  in  a reduced  size, 
and  the  likeness  between  the  coinage  and  the  bas-relief  at  once  strikes 
the  beholder.  We  learn  that  “a  memorial  was  erected  in  J703  by 
James  Duke  of  Perth  in  the  Scots’  College,  and  that  an  urn  contain- 
ing the  brains  of  the  king  formerly  stood  on  the  top  of  it.”*  Jesse  in 
his  Memoirs  of  the  Stuarts,  written  in  the  year  1840,  tells  us  that  this 
monument  of  black  and  white  marble,  the  work  of  Louis  Gamier, 
was  then  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Rue  des  Fosses  St.  Victor  “in  the 

1 James  //.  and  His  l Fives,  p.  297. 

2 Exhibited  at  the  Stuart  Exhibition  in  1889,  No.  1093,  see  catalogue. 

3 James  II.  and  His  1 Fives , p.  292,  quoting  Rawlinson  MSS.,  Bodleian  Library. 

4 Le  Passe  (Tune  Salle  de  Concert , No.  3,  by  M.  de  la  Laurencie,  from  whose  kind 
communication  I understand  that  the  bust  is  no  longer  at  the  Schola  Cantorum. 

5 Notes  and  Queries , 1st  Series,  vol.  ii,  p.  427. 
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chapel  of  what  was  once  the  famous  Scots’  College,”  but  that  during 
the  Revolution  “sacrilegious  hands”  had  removed  the  “urn  of  gilded 
bronze.”1  Jesse  gives  the  lengthy  Latin  inscription  upon  the  sarco- 
phagus, which  does  not  appear  in  our  plate,  and  which  is,  I learn, 
now’  much  defaced.  A short  account  of  the  College  des  Escossais  and 
complete  descriptions  of  the  various  royal  tablets  in  the  chapel  are  to 
be  found  in  Collectanea  Topographica  et  Genealogical 

Our  print  was  engraved  by  Du  Bose,3  collaborating  with  Gravelot 
for  Tindal’s  translation  of  Rapin’s  History  of  England , and  appeared 
in  the  edition  of  1743  ; but  it  was  executed  some  years  earlier,  for  we 

1 Jesse's  Memoirs  of  the  Stuarts,  vol.  iv,  pp.  442-4.  When  the  King  bequeathed 
his  brains  to  the  Scots’  College  they  were  placed  in  a receptacle  at  the  base  of  the 
pyramid  bearing,  as  we  see  in  our  plate,  the  medallion  of  James,  and  surmounted  by  a 
flaming  lamp.  It  is  said  that  the  brains  were  scattered  at  the  Revolution,  but  this  should 
be  interpreted  as  thrown  aside,  for  Mr.  Fea  in  his  James  II.  and  His  Wives  draws 
attention  to  the  publication,  in  the  Times  of  March  7th,  1883,  of  the  discovery  of  a 
“ leaden  case,  containing  the  brains  in  size  and  shape  resembling  a liquor  bottle  without 
a neck,”  which  was  thought  to  be  the  inner  lining  of  the  missing  bronze  urn.  From 
information  kindly  supplied  by  Monsieur  Charles  Nouffiard,  I learn  that  not  only  the 
brazen  casket,  but  all  the  metal  ornaments,  have  been  wrenched  from  their  places,  and 
although  still  recognisable  in  the  antechamber  of  the  chapel,  the  monument  has  suffered 
much  mutilation. 

- Coilcctanea  Topographica  ct  Genealogica , vol.  vii,  pp.  32-5,  published  in  1841, 
where  it  is  stated  that  the  college  was  originally  founded  in  the  Rue  des  Amandiers  in 
Paris  in  1385,  but  was  removed  in  1665  to  the  Rue  des  Fosses  St.  Victor,  and  here  after 
the  college  itself  was  in  abeyance  and  the  buildings  let  to  a private  school,  the  chapel 
still  remains  “a  point  of  attraction  to  all  students  of  English  history.”  By  the  courtesy 
of  M.  Charles  Nouffiard  I understand  that  the  name  of  the  street  has  been  changed  to 
Rue  Cardinal  Lemoine , and  that  the  property,  which  still  belongs  to  the  congregation  of 
Scottish  Bishops,  is  leased  to  the  Institution  Chevallier , where  young  men  are  coached 
for  examinations. 

3 This  print  bears  the  words,  “The  Monument  of  King  James  II.  Erected  in  the 
Chappel  of  the  Scotch  College  at  Paris  in  the  year  1703,  Gravelot  del.  C.  Du  Bose  fecit.”’ 
Claude  Du  Bose  was  born  in  France  in  1682.  He  came  in  1712  to  England  to  assist 
Dorigny  in  the  task  of  engraving  the  cartoons  at  Hampton  Court,  but  owing  to  some 
disagreement  left  him  before  the  completion  of  the  work  and  set  up  on  his  own  account. 
In  1732  Hubert  Francois  Gravelot  joined  him,  and  collaborated  with  him  in  various  book 
illustrations.  Gravelot  was  born  in  Paris  in  1699,  and  died  in  France  in  1773,  having 
finally  settled  there  in  1754.  It  is  said  that  he  left  England  for  a short  time  in  1745,  at 
which  date  it  is  suggested  with  a query  in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  that  the 
death  of  Du  Bose  may  have  taken  place. 
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find  it,  together  with  the  portrait  of  James,  which  we  illustrated  facing 
our  page  220  in  Vertue’s  Heads  of  the  Kings  of  England  proper  to 
Rapin,  prepared  for  this  folio  edition  in  1736.  A differing  version 
of  the  same  subject  by  another  hand  in  the  Print  Room  of  the  British 
Museum  presents  a more  distinct  rendering  of  the  King’s  medallion 
than  does  our  example. 

There  are  not  many  memorial  medals  of  this  king,  but  1 would 
gladly  draw  attention  to  the  beautiful  medallions  in  thin  silver  of  the 
type  technically  called  shells  or,  more  modernly,  cliches } of  which  there 
are  specimens,  the  one  in  a private  cabinet,  the  other  in  the  Franks’ 
collection  at  the  British  Museum,  and  which  are,  I regret  to  say,  too 
fragile  for  illustration.  There  are  two  varieties  of  these  very  rare 
medallions,  but  the  bust  on  both  is  the  same,  the  difference  lying  in 


MEMORIAL  OF  JAMES  II.:  MED  VOL.  II,  P.  2 1 5,  NO.  53S. 

1 The  French  word  cliche  originally  meant  a stereotype-plate  cast  from  a block,  and 
as  such  should  be  applied  to  cast  pieces  only ; but  it  is  now  generally  used  in  modern 
catalogues  to  imply  a thin  proof  impression  from  a die. 
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the  legend,  for  one  bears  the  date  of  the  death  of  James,  the  other 
only  the  words  IACOBVS  • II  • D • G • MAG  • BR  • FRA  • ET  • HIB  • REX.1 * 
Fortunately  there  is  one  example  in  the  National  Collection  stamped 
in  lead  which  is  of  a more  solid  character,  and  which  I am  permitted 
to  reproduce  here.  The  fact  that  this  portrait  is  not  directly  copied 
from  any  known  medal  of  James  makes  it  appear  likely  that  it  is  the 
original  effort  either  of  John  Roettier,  who  had  the  features  of  the 
royal  model  during  this  short  reign  constantly  at  his  command,  or  of 
Norbert  Roettier,  who  was  with  the  king  in  his  exile.  The  concluding 
date  in  the  legend  on  the  above  would  prove  if  absolutely  contemporary 
with  the  original  engraving  of  the  die,  that  the  plaque  was  not  executed 
until  after  the  death  of  James,  but  it  may  be  that  the  inscription  was 
a later  addition,  by  one  of  these  artists,  both  of  whom  survived  their 
master,  the  more  especially  because  it  appears  on  one  variety  only. 
Personally,  giving  my  opinion  for  what  it  is  worth,  I am  inclined  to 
date  it  i688,  and  to  see  the  hand  of  John  Roettier  in  the  portrait,  for 
in  all  particulars  it  more  nearly  resembles  the  Lowestoft  medal  of  the 
Duke  of  York,  No.  142.  which  appeared  on  our  plate  facing  page  240, 
or  the  Naval  Reward  of  1685,  No.  29,  than  any  work  executed  by 
Norbert. 

These  shells  are  classed  with  others  as  a series  representing  the 
Stuart  sovereigns,  executed  in  the  reign  of  Anne,  and  attributed  to 
Norbert  Roettier  partly"  on  account  of  their  general  likeness  to  the 
works  of  the  family,  partly  because  the  bust  on  the  plaque  of  Charles  I.8 
is  similar  to  that  signed  by  this  artist,  when  in  1695  in  conjunction 
with  his  father  he  made  the  memorials  of  this  king.3  The  clichd  of 
Charles  most  nearly  resembles  John  Roettier’s  medals  in  drapery  and 
detail,  though  perhaps  the  turn  of  features  is  nearer  to  the  example  by 
Norbert.  Now  this  portrait  was  copied  by  John  Obrisset,4 * *  who  in 

1 Med.  111.,  vol.  ii,  p.  215,  No.  538,  and  p.  216,  No.  539. 

- Med.  III.,  vol.  i,  p.  347,  No.  202. 

3 Med.  III. , vol.  i,  pp.  346-7,  Nos.  199  to  201. 

1 John  Obrisset  worked  in  England  in  the  first  years  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  dates  on  his  boxes  range  from  circa  1705  to  1727.  See  Connoisseur,  February,  1909, 

p.  1 1 2,  and  Some  Minor  Arts,  C.  H.  Read,  on  Impressed  Horn,  pp.  2-7. 
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the  reigns  of  Anne  and  George  I.  worked  in  horn  and  thin  silver, 
mounting  various  busts  in  high  relief  on  tortoise-shell  boxes,  or 
impressing  the  horn  itself  with  the  die.  But  in  spite  of  the  strong 
resemblance  between  Obrisset’s  boxes  or  medallions  and  the  plaque 
of  Charles,  we  can  hardly  suppose  him  to  have  been  the  original  maker 
of  th eclichds,  because  not  one  of  the  other  portraits  upon  his  snuffboxes 
has  any  affinity  with  the  rest  of  the  series,  and  instead  of  copying  the 
James  II.  medallion  which  I have  just  illustrated,  he  took  for  his 
model  the  Battle-of- Lowestoft  medal  with  the  short  locks,  No.  143,  as 
my  readers  will  see  for  themselves  if  they  compare  our  plate  facing 
page  240  with  the  tortoise-shell  portrait  illustrated  below  from  the 
National  Collection.  Apart  from  this  consideration,  the  silver  work  ot 
Obrisset  is  not  equal  to  that  of  the  best  of  these  thin  plaques  though 
some  of  his  horn  medallions  are  very  fine. 


TORTOISE-SHELI.  PORTRAIT  OF  JAMES  II.  BY  OBRISSET. 

Dismissing  then  the  claims  of  Obrisset,  it  may  be  asked  why,  seeing 
that  John  Roettier  died  so  early  in  the  reign  of  Anne,  do  I suggest, 
apart  from  the  style  of  the  portraiture  of  James,  that  the  series  of 
silver  medallions  may  possibly  be  rather  the  work  of  John  Roettier 
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than  of  his  son  ? Firstly,  the  portraits  of  the  various  monarchs  are  of 
very  uneven  workmanship,  and  if  they  be  really  all  by  one  artist,  which 
I am  almost  inclined  to  doubt,  this  might  be  accounted  for  in  that 
Roettier  may  have  executed  those  of  Charles  I.  and  James  II.  before 
his  disablement,  whilst  the  less  finished  performances,  notably  a very 
poor  example  in  the  National  Collection,  portraying  Mary,  must,  if 
attributable  to  any  member  of  this  talented  family,  be  due  to  the  time 
when  his  powers  were  impaired  by  the  lameness  of  his  hand.  This 
plaque  representing  Mary  is  so  badly  executed  that  one  would  assume  it  to 
be  by  an  inferior  artist,  were  it  not  that  it  is  connected  in  style  both  with 
the  portrait  of  James  II.  and  that  of  Anne,  by  the  companion  medallion 
representing  William.  The  cliche  of  Anne  is  rather  fine,  and  we  have 
seen  that,  according  to  Walpole,  Roettier  was  at  the  time  of  his  death 
working  at  the  design  for  a medal  of  this  Queen,  but  as  the  various 
renderings,  especially  as  regards  the  House  of  Orange,1  differ  much  in 
quality,  it  is  unsafe  to  speak  with  any  certainty  of  the  hand  which 
wrought  them.  In  favour  of  this  assumption  that  the  puncheon  for 
James’s  bust  was  made  by  John  Roettier  in  his  prime,  are  the  figures 
88  on  the  truncation  of  the  shoulder,  which  might  more  naturally  refer 
to  the  date  when  the  die  was  originally  sunk  than  to  the  year  of  the 
cessation  of  his  rule  in  England,  in  that  neither  John  nor  Norbert 
Roettier  would  acknowledge  this  act  as  an  abdication,  and  therefore 
an  official  termination  of  his  reign — because  it  was  not  so  intended  by 
James.  Secondly,  if  the  plaques  were  made  by  Norbert,  or  the 
lettering  added  during  his  residence  in  France,  it  would  have  been 
likely  that  he  would  have  used  the  new  style  of  reckoning  in  use  in 
that  country,  whereas  the  dates  in  the  legend  : nat.  October  17th, 
33  ob.  September  4th,  1701,  point  to  English  origin,  for  they  are 
given,  although  not  accurately,  according  to  the  old  style. 

The  death  of  James  really  took  place  on  September  6th,  o.s.,  but 
it  is  curious  to  notice  the  frequent  mistakes  made  by  medallists 
concerning  chronology.  For  instance,  Dassier,2  who  at  a later  period 

1 There  are  two  varieties  representing  both  Mary  and  William,  one  pair  being  very 
inferior  to  the  other. 

2 Jean  Dassier  was  bom  in  1676  at  Geneva,  where  he  held  the  office  of  Chief 
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designed  a memorial  of  this  king,  engraved  the  date  of  his  demise  as 
September  5th,  1701,  and  notes  the  birth  of  the  Duke  of  York  as  taking 
place  on  the  13th  of  October,  1633.1  Here  again,  together  with  the 
artist  responsible  for  the  silver  shells,  Dassier  possibly  makes  a 
mistake,  for  according  to  most  authorities,  James  was  born  neither  on 
the  13th,  nor  on  the  17th  of  October.  We  should  be  able  to  rely  on 
the  word  of  his  sister  Elizabeth,  who  states  that  his  birthday  was  the 
14th,2  and  this  is  the  day  given  in  the  abstract  taken  from  his  original 
memoirs  as  printed  by  Stanier  Clarke,3  but  although  correctly  stated 
on  one  of  the  medalets,  distributed  in  the  year  1633,  upon  which 
we  read,  as  we  should  expect,  NATVS-OCT.  14*  on  another  of  these 
little  souvenirs,6  struck  to  celebrate  his  baptism,  stands  NAT’-15-OCT. 
and  his  hastily  executed  accession  medal  of  1685  repeats  the  error,® 
whilst  some  contemporary  prints  in  the  British  Museum  give  the  date 
of  his  birth  as  October  13th,  agreeing  therein  with  Dassier. 

It  is  a pity  that  the  chain  of  the  royal  c/iclu's  is  broken  by  the 
absence  of  any  large  specimen  known  to  us  representing  Charles  II., 
but  in  order  to  bring  before  you  the  excellence  of  John  Roettier’s  work 
on  this  scale,  I am  permitted  to  reproduce  a fine  silver  plaque  of  a 
more  solid  character  in  the  Franks  collection.  It  exists  also  cafet  in 
lead  in  the  Department  of  Coins  and  Medals  at  the  British  Museum, 
but  the  silver  medallion  is  the  more  delicately  chased.  A similar 
example  of  the  same  design  and  quality  in  the  more  precious  metal 
was  illustrated  in  vol.  ii,  p.  489,  of  this  Journal , from  the  cabinet  ot 
Mr.  T.  W.  Barron,  but  as  it  was  not  reproduced  quite  full  size,  I think 
best  to  here  show  the  specimen  from  the  National  Collection.  I 
referred  to  this  portrait  in  my  former  article  as  reminding  us  of  some 

Engraver  from  1720  until  he  died  there  in  1763.  He  executed  a series  of  medals  of  the 
sovereigns  of  England,  and  worked  in  this  country  circa  1740;  but  he  refused  an  appoint- 
ment at  the  English  mint. 

1 Med.  III.,  vol.  ii,  p.  216,  No.  537. 

- The  Adventures  of  fames  II.  vf  England,  p.  2. 

a The  Life  of  James  the  Second \ vol.  i,  p.  1 . 

4 Med.  III.,  vol.  i,  p.  267,  No.  64. 

5 Med.  Ill i,  vol.  i,  p.  268,  No.  65. 

c Med.  HI. , vol.  i,  p.  603,  No.  1. 
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glass  window  panes,  bearing  a similar  bust  of  the  king.1  The  plaque, 
corresponding  as  it  does  in  size  and  execution  with  the  thin  silver 
plates  representing  Charles  I.  and  James  II.  would  have  made  a satis- 
factory memorial  of  Charles  11. 

Amongst  the  most  interesting  memorials  of  James,  which  it  has 
been  my  good  fortune  to  see,  is  a ring  in  a collection  of  Stuart  relics 
in  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  which,  by  his  kindness,  I 
have  examined.  These  treasures,  formerly  owned  by  Henry,  Cardinal 
York,  consist  of  rings,  seals  and  miniatures  of  historic  value,  and  that 
to  which  I specially  refer,  is  a head  in  wax,  or  ivory,  in  relief  on  a 
dark  ground,  covered  by  a glass  and  surrounded  by  small  diamonds, 

1 British  Numismatic  Journal*  vol.  v,  p.  255. 
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The  Kin”  is  here  portrayed  as  wearing  a pointed  diadem  in  the  same 
precious  stones,  probably  intended  to  represent  a celestial  crown  ; the 
profile  head  is  like  that  upon  the  gun-money,  only  turned  to  the  right 
instead  of  to  the  left,  and  fairly  resembles  the  portrait  by  Norbert 
Roetticr,  on  the  medal  with  Prince  James  upon  the  reverse,1  illustrated 
upon  our  page  222,  excepting  that  the  nose  in  the  cameo  is  much 
exaggerated. 

Pictures  of  James,  executed  after  his  death,  unless  belonging  to  a 
series  portraying  the  monarchs  of  England  are  by  no  means  common, 
for  it  was  not  to  the  interest  of  the  ruling  party  to  recall  his  features, 
but  to  such  a sequence  may  pertain  a curious  enamel  of  the  eighteenth 
century  by  William  Craft,  which  forms  our  frontispiece.  Craft  was  an 
enamellist,  better  skilled  in  the  manipulation  of  his  material  than  in 
power  as  a draftsman — hence  his  productions  are  more  curious  than 
attractive.  They  are  rare,  but  there  are  three  or  four  examples  in  the 
British  Museum,  including  a miniature  of  William  III.,  thus  suggesting 
a sequence  of  portraits. 

One  specimen  in  the  Franks  collection  is  dated  1802,  and  we 
know  that  he  exhibited  in  the  Royal  Academy  between  i774and  1795. 
I believe  my  enamel  to  be  taken  from  a contemporary  print  after 
Kneller,  by  Jean  Louis  Durant,  a French  engraver  who  worked  m 
London  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  chiefly  as  a book 
illustrator. 

The  history  of  James  has  suffered  much  from  partisan  writers,  and 
it  is  with  a feeling  of  relief  that  we  turn  from  the  pages  of  Burnet  and 
Macaulay  to  those  of  more  fair-minded  authors,  for,  as  Mr.  Fitz  Gerald 
Molloy  writes,  this  last  historian  “ presented  his  characters  daubed  with 
lampblack,  or  glittering  with  gold-leaf  according  to  his  prejudices  : ”2 
whilst  we  must  ever  remember  that  any  book  such  as  that  published  by 
Charles  James  Fox,  written  about  a hundred  years  after  the  death  of 
James,  was  almost  bound  to  blacken  the  memory  of  the  Stuarts  if  it  were 
to  find  favour  with  a dynasty  which  had  not  forgotten  the  “ ’45.” 
Whilst  a Stuart,  however  old  and  unadventurous,  in  the  person  of 

1 Med.  III.,  vol.  ii,  p.  202,  No.  516. 

- Victoria  Regina,  by  FitzGerald  Molloy,  p.  435. 
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Cardinal  York,  still  remained  a tacit  claimant  of  the  throne,1 2  the  party 
question  still  biased  the  historian,  but  modern  writers  have  done  much 
to  rehabilitate  the  character  of  our  last  Stuart  king. 

Although  we  are  bound  to  accept  the  evidence  of  Fox,  as  printed 
by  him  in  Barillon’s  letters  to  Louis  XIV.,- and  believe  that  James  was 
anxious  to  obtain  French  gold  to  impose  his  will  upon  his  people,  we 
can  never  forget  that  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart  he  was  entirely  English, 
and  that  when  told  by  Avaux,  the  agent  in  Ireland  of  his  foreign  ally, 
that  the  F'rench  fleet  had  defeated  the  British  in  Bantry  Bay,  his  first 
thought  was  of  sorrow  for  the  navy  which  he  had  commanded  with  so 
much  pride,  and  he  exclaimed  : “ It  is  the  first  time  they  have  done  so." 
Again  at  the  battle  of  La  Hogue,  James,  watching  his  fellow  country- 
men board  the  French  hulls,  was  heard  to  say  : “ My  brave  English ! 
Look,  none  but  my  brave  English  could  do  that.”  He  forgot  the 
downfall  of  his  hopes  in  the  success  of  his  nation  ; and  Ailesbury  tells 
us  that  he  gave  offence  at  the  French  court  because  he  “ lamented  when 
he  heard  of  any  fleet  of  merchantmen  that  were  taken  or  destroyed,” 

being  “ so  great  an  Englishman.”3  He  further  describes 

him  as  “a.  high  protector  of  trade,”  and  one  who  “had  nothing  so  much 
at  heart  as  the  strength  and  glory  of  the  fleet  and  navy.”4  In  the  words 
of  a modern  historian,  James  was  “a  straightforward  English  gentleman, 
a courageous  soldier,  a skilful  admiral,  an  excellent  man  of  business  ”5 ; 
or  as  another  writer,  perhaps  more  aptly  qualifies  him,  “ not  only  a 
skilful  and  victorious  naval  commander,  but  an  industrious  and  capable 
Admiralty  chief."6  Yet  one  more  of  our  recent  authors  sums  up  his 
character  thus  : “ Whatever  may  have  been  his  immoralities  . . . 

James  had  proved  himself  a brave  sailor  in  his  youth,  and  coming  to  the 
throne  had  striven  to  reform  the  court  morally  and  economically,  had 


1 The  History  of  the  Early  Part  of  the  Reign  of  James  II.,  by  Fox,  was  published 
shortly  after  the  death  of  the  author,  1808,  when  Henry,  Cardinal  York,  second  and  last 
surviving  grandson  of  James  II.,  was  but  a year  dead. 

2 Appendix  to  Fox’s  History. 

3 Ailesbury’s  Memoirs , p.  497. 

4 Ibid.,  p.  131. 

•'  Adventures  of  fames  II.  of  England , p.  496. 

15  The  King  over  the  Water , by  Alice  Shield  and  Andrew  Lang,  p.  7. 
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reorganised  the  army  and  the  navy,  had  shown  a patriot  spirit  and  had' 
devoted  his  keen  business  capacities  to  the  interest  of  the  State.’ 1 * 

A straightforward  writer,  as  the  abstract  of  his  memoirs  proves,  a 
lover  of  music,  and  if  not  the  most  artistic  descendant  of  a race  whom 
a modern  partisan  describes  as  “ a family  of  artists  scorned  by  a nation 
of  shopkeepers,”-  he  was  still  a steady  patron  of  the  muses.  Though 
no  rival  with  the  pen  of  his  father  and  grandfather,  his  advice  to  his 
son,  inspired  if  not  actually  drawn  up  by  him,3  will  brook  comparison 
with  their  works  in  its  admirable  common  sense  ; and  this  advice,  which 
he  did  not  live  to  see  carried  out,  bore  fruit  in  that  his  son  grew  up 
grave  and  sedate,  possessed  of  most  of  his  father’s  best  qualities, 
including  that  loyalty  to  his  religion  which  excluded  him  from  his  throne,, 
and  caused  the  worldly  wise  to  say  of  each  James  in  turn,  “ Had  he 
been  less  devout,  it  had  been  better  for  him.”4 

“A  kind  husband  . . . the  most  indulgent  father  in  the  world, 

and  the  most  unfortunate  in  some  of  his  children  . . . the  best 

master  and  the  worst  served,  a most  constant  friend  ; yet  never  Prince 
found  fewer  in  his  greatest  necessities,”  thus  may  1 epitomise  the 
description  given  of  him  by  the  compiler  of  his  memoirs. 

He  was  spared  much  sorrow  in  that  he  expired  in  1701  before  death 
had  robbed  him  of  his  youngest  daughter  Louisa — whom  he  called  his 
“ consolatrice,” — before  the  failure  of  his  son’s  hopes — before  even  it 
was  irrevocably  proved  by  the  accession  of  Anne  that  she  failed  to 
acknowledge  the  claims  of  the  male  heir,  thus  repeating  the  action  of 
her  sister  Mary  to  the  breaking  of  her  father’s  heart. 


1 Victoria  Regina,  by  FitzGerald  Molloy,  p.  437. 

- The  Royal  Stuarts  in  their  connection  with  Art  and  Letters , Blaikie  Murdoch,, 
p.  19. 

Ailesbury  attributes  the  actual  authorship  of  this  work  to  Father  Saunders,  the 
king's  confessor.  See  Ailesbury’s  Memoirs,  p.  496.  These  sensible  admonitions  left  by* 
Janies  at  his  death,  and  drawn  up  in  1692,  were  printed  at  the  end  of  Stanier  Clarke’s  book, 
pp.  619-42,  and  Macpherson  ( Original  Papers , vol.  i,  p. 7 7)  says  that  James  “when 
he  was  in  Ireland  in  1690  employed  some  part  of  his  time  in  drawing  up  instructions  to 
his  son.” 

4 The  King  over  the  Water,  where  no  reference  is  given,  but  these  words  are  quoted 
by  Miss  Shield. 
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Let  the  words  of  the  old  Scottish  doggerel  be  his  epitaph — for  it  leads 
us  on  to  the  reigns  of  the  last  two  Stuart  Queens,  which  with  your 
permission  I hope  next  year  to  describe — 

“ O what’s  the  rhyme  to  porringer? 

Ken  ye  the  rhyme  to  porringer  ? 

King  James  the  Seventh  had  a dochter, 

And  he’s  ge’ed  her  to  an  Oranger. 

Ken  ye  how  he  requited  him  ? 

Ken  ye  how  he  requited  him  ? 

The  lad  has  into  England  Gome, 

And  ta’en  the  crown  in  spite  o’  him.” 
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By  L.  A.  Lawrence. 


1HE  antiquity  of  coin  weights  is  probably  as  high  as  of  coins 
themselves,  but,  in  the  English  series,  owing  largely 
perhaps  to  their  want  of  artistic  merit  and  the  base  metal 
generally  used  in  their  manufacture,  they  have  excited  but 
little  interest  and  practically  no  study.  That  they  are  worthy  of  more 
recognition  than  has  hitherto  been  accorded  to  them  I hope  to  be  able 
to  show  in  the  sequel.  Ruding  quotes  many  documents  referring  to 
coin  weights,  and  the  pieces  themselves  as  a whole  are  abundant. 

I have,  however,  never  yet  seen  either  in  a museum  or  elsewhere 
a collection  of  classified  coin  weights,  nor  do  I know  of  a treatise  on 
them.  Probably  in  Saxon  and  Norman  times  owing  to  the  frequent 
change  of  type,  and  the  existence  of  money  taxes  in  connection  with 
new  issues,  there  was  no  need  of  supplying  counterpoises  to  the 
people.  When  the  three  years’  limit  of  issue  was  in  use  there  could  not 
have  been  much  loss  of  weight  due  to  circulation,  and  as  silver,  the 
only  metal  then  represented  by  the  currency,  was  not  of  any  high 
value  in  relation  to  other  metals,  the  loss  was  probably  borne  by  the 
ultimate  owner  when  he  came  to  have  his  old  money  exchanged 
for  new. 

When,  however,  the  coins  had  to  do  longer  duty  than  three  years, 
viz.,  in  early  Plantagenet  times,  and  a little  later  when  gold  was 
added  as  a standard  metal  for  coinage,  the  use  of  counterpoises 
became  necessary  to  the  people.  Special  weights  would  seem  never 
to  have  been  very  popular  with  the  multitude,  possibly  it  was  less 
expensive  or  easier  to  use  the  ordinary  pennyweight  and  grain  measure 
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which,  after  all,  answers  the  same  purpose.  This  seems  to  be  clearly 
shown  in  the  first  proclamation  I shall  quote,  temp.  John,  where  the 
words  are  added  “ if  they  would  have  them.”  Later  references  are 
constantly  made  to  the  difficulty  either  of  selling  the  authorised 
weights  or  of  getting  the  people  to  use  them  or,  indeed,  of  persuading 
them  to  weigh  their  money  at  all. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  have  many  weights,  authorisations  for 
which  are  not  forthcoming,  and  some  proclamations  for  weights  for 
which  the  weights  themselves  are  not  forthcoming,  I will  first  quote 
the  proclamations  as  a whole  before  referring  to  the  weights 
themselves. 


PROCLAMATIONS  CONCERNING  THE  WEIGHTS. 

John. 

Ruding , vol.  i,  p.  1 78.  Sub  anno  1 205. 

[Speaking  of  Merchants]  but  they  were  not  to  lend  nor  to 
merchandise  with  any  other  coins  but  those  which  were  large  and 
weighty,  as  the  penny  sterling  ought  to  be.  And  for  the  discovering 
of  this  lack  of  weight  in  the  money,  there  was  issued  from  the  mint 
office  a penny-poize  wanting  one-eighth  of  a penny,  to  be  delivered  to 
anyone  who  would  have  it,  to  be  used  until  Easter  in  the  next  year. 

Edward  I. 

Ibid. , p.  198.  Sub  anno  1292. 

And  because  many  people,  poor  and  rich,  could  not  distinguish  the 
light  and  clipped  coins,  it  was  ordained  that  the  money  should  from 
that  time  be  receiv  ed  and  paid  by  weight  of  five  shillings  in  amount 
and  five  shillings  in  value,  by  the  tumbrel,  which  was  to  be  delivered 
by  the  warden  of  the  exchange,  being  marked  with  the  king’s  stamp  as 
the  measures  were.  And  every  person  might  at  his  pleasure  bore  the 
money  which  would  not  weigh  the  tumbrel  ; and  also  all  other  money 
not  being  the  coin  of  the  King  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland. 
And  that  the  weights  should  be  delivered  and  marked  by  the  warden 
of  the  exchange  as  well  as  the  tumbrel. 
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Henry  V. 

Ibid.,  p.  266.  Sub  anno  1421. 

[In  reference  to  a statute  just  passed  by  Parliament.]  A writ  was 
directed  to  Bartholomew  Goldbeter,  John  Paddeslie,  and  John  Brerner, 
of  London,  goldsmiths,  and  John  Derlyngton,  campsor  and  assayer  of 
the  mint  in  the  Tower  of  London,  and  Gilbright  Vanbranburgh, 
engraver  in  the  same,  commanding  them  to  make  weights  for  the 
noble,  half-noble,  and  farthing  of  gold,  sufficient  for  the  several  cities 
and  boroughs  ; and  to  form  ten  puncheons  for  each  weight,  five  of  them 
with  the  impression  of  a crown,  and  the  other  five  with  a fleur-de-lis, 
and  to  bring  the  weights  when  stamped  to  the  council  ; and  whereas  it 
had  been  ordained  in  parliament  that  none  of  the  king’s  liege  subjects 
should  receive  any  money  of  England,  except  according  to  the  weights 
provided  for  the  purpose,  it  was  commanded  that  the  statute  to  that 
effect  should  be  proclaimed  in  every  county. 

Henry  VI. 

Ibid.,  p.  269.  Sub  anno  1422-23. 

In  this  year,  John  Bernes  of  London,  goldsmith,  was  appointed 
by  the  king  to  make  the  money  weights  for  the  noble,  the  half  and 
quarter,  and  to  stamp  them  according  to  the  form  of  the  statute  of  the 
ninth  year  of  the  late  king  [1421  as  above]. 


Henry  VII. 

Ibid.,  p.  295.  Sub  anno  1495. 

Standard  weights  were,  in  his  eleventh  year,  delivered  to  the 
knights  and  citizens  of  every  shire  and  city  assembled  in  parliament, 
barons  of  the  five  ports,  and  certain  burgesses  of  borough  towns,  to  be 
by  them  conveyed  to  certain  cities,  etc.,  appointed  for  the  safe  custody 
of  the  same.  But  in  the  following  year,  1496,  those  weights  were, 
upon  examination,  found  to  be  defective  ; and  it  was  then  ordained  that 
every  pound  should  contain  twelve  ounces  of  troy-weight,  and  every 
ounce  twenty  sterlings,  and  every  sterling  to  be  of  the  weight  of  thirty- 
two  corns  of  wheat  that  grew  in  the  middle  of  the  ear  of  wheat, 
according  to  the  old  law  of  the  land. 

[The  sterlings  in  that  statute  are  pennyweights,  and  not  the  coins 
of  that  name.] 

VOL.  vi.  U 
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Elizabeth. 

Ibid.,  p.  351.  Sub  anno  1587. 

[In  reference  to  coins  of  debatable  weight  and  value.]  And  in 
order  to  enable  all  persons  to  ascertain  the  lawful  weights,  order  was 
given  to  the  warden  of  the  mint  in  the  Tower,  whose  office  it  was  to 
prepare  upright  balances  and  true  weights  of  every  several  piece  of 
gold  lawfully  current  in  the  realm,  and  also  of  the  said  remedies  and 
abatements,  to  be  stricken  with  an  E crowned,  to  be  ready  to  deliver 
at  reasonable  prices,  to  be  rated  by  the  treasurer  of  England. 

And  every  city,  borough,  and  town  corporate  was  requited  to  have 
one  such  balance,  and  such  weights,  to  be  well  and  safely  kept,  for 
equal  judgment  between  the  queen’s  subjects  and  all  others.  And  it 
was  ordered  that  no  other  weights  but  these  should  be  used,  on  pain  of 
imprisonment,  without  bail  or  main  prize. 

Sub  anno  1587-S. 

This  order  for  the  use  of  certain  weights  was  followed  by  a 
proclamation  (dated  upon  the  19th  of  March)  containing  a declaration 
of  an  order  for  the  making  of  certain  small  cases  for  balances  and 
weights,  to  weigh  all  manner  of  gold  coins  current  within  the  realm, 
provided  to  be  sold  to  all  persons  that  should  have  cause  to  use  the 
same,  and  which  had  been  viewed  by  the  wardens  and  assistants  of  the 
company  of  goldsmiths  in  London,  by  whom  it  was  signed,  limiting 
the  sundry  prices  thereof  according  to  their  several  quantities ; which 
cases,  with  the  balances  and  weights,  had  been  made  by  order  of  the 
master  of  her  Majesty’s  mint  in  the  Tower  of  London,  and  viewed, 
allowed,  and  set  at  reasonable  prices,  by  the  said  wardens  of  the 
goldsmiths  in  London,  and  thereupon  according  to  her  Majesty's 
proclamation  heretofore  made  for  that  purpose , noiu  put  into  print \ by 
order  of  the  Lord  Burghley,  lord  treasurer  of  England,  whereof  the 
original  forms  (so  rated  and  prized)  remained  in  the  receipt  of  the 
exchequer,  to  be  compared  with  such  as  should  be  sold  by  the  said 
master  of  the  mint,  according  to  their  several  forms  and  prices. 


The  First  and  Greatest  Case. 

First,  a case  of  wood  with  several  partitions  for  xiiij  printed  weights, 
iiij  other  partitions  for  other  weights,  and  one  partition  with  a 


cover  for  grains,  esteemed  at . . . 

The  balance  of  the  same  case  at  ... 

The  xiiij  printed  weights  for  coins 

The  suit  of  1 dwt.  from  ob.  weight  to  5 dwt. 

The  suit  of  grains  from  di.  grain  to  v grains 


viij  d. 
xvj  d. 
xviij  d. 
ixd. 
iij jd. 


Siiii 


lnjj*.  vid. 
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The  Second  Case. 

Item,  a lesser  or  second  case  of  wood,  having  a partition  for  a balance 
xiiij  partitions  for  xiiij  several  weights  for  coins,  and  one  partition 
for  small  grains  esteemed  at  ...  ...  ...  vj */.  j 

The  balance  of  the  same  case  at xij*/.  [ 

The  xiiij  printed  weights  at  ...  ...  ...  xviij*/.  { 

The  grains  at  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  \\]d.  J 

The  Third  Case. 

Item,  a lesser  or  third  case  of  wood,  having  a partition  for  the  balance, 
two  partitions  for  the  xiiij  several  weights  for  coins,  and  one 
partition  for  grains,  esteemed  at  ...  ...  iiij d.  ) 

The  balance  of  the  same  case  at  ...  ...  ...  xij*/.  [ 

The  xiiij  printed  weights  at  xviij */.  [ ll^St 

The  grains  ...  ii j*/.  j 

The  Fourth  Case  being  Leather. 

Item,  a leather  case  printed  and  gilded  with  gold,  having  in  it  a 
partition  for  the  balance,  two  partitions  for  weights  and  grains, 

esteemed  at  ...  ...  xij d.  ' 

The  balance  of  the  same  case  at  ...  ...  ...  xij */. 

The  xiiij  printed  weights  at  ...  ...  ...  xviij d.  ^iiijj-.  vjV. 

The  suit  of  j dwt.  at  ...  ...  i xd.  j 

The  suit  of  grains  at  ...  ...  ...  ...  iij */.  J 

The  Fifth  Case  being  Latten. 

Item,  a case  of  latten  for  a pair  of  folding  balance,  also  of  latten, 
at  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  vii jd.  ") 

The  balance  of  the  same  case  at  ...  ...  ...  xij */.  ^ 

The  xiiij  printed  weights  at  ...  ...  ...  xviij*/.  fnJ'*  V7^* 

The  grains  at  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  iij*/.  I 

*558  9. 

This  proclamation  appears  to  have  been  but  little  attended  to, 
for  on  the  18th  of  February,  Richard  Martin  complained  to  the  lord 
treasurer,  that  notwithstanding  her  Majesty’s  proclamation  respecting 
the  weighing  gold  and  silver  coins,  they  still  continued  to  pass  without 
being  weighed,  and  that  he  had  expended  above  six  hundred  pounds 
in  providing  scales  and  weights  marked  with  an  E crowned,  the  far 
greater  part  of  which  still  remained  upon  his  hands.  He  proposed, 
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therefore,  that  the  warden  of  the  mint,  etc.,  should  have  authority  to 
see  that  the  said  proclamation  be  observed,  and  that  all  other  weights 
and  grains  used  against  the  meaning  of  the  same  should  be  forfeited. 

James  I. 

Ibid p.  374,  sub  anno  1617-18,  July  31st. 

[Referring  to  the  recent  coins.]  And  that  all  subjects  might  have 
good  and  just  weights  for  the  weighing  of  such  coins,  notice  was  given 
in  the  proclamation,  that  his  majesty  had  commanded  the  master  of  his 
mint  within  the  Tower  of  London  (the  appointment  thereof  being 
proper  and  peculiar  to  his  majesty  only)  to  prepare,  before  the  first  of 
September,  a sufficient  number  of  upright  balances  and  true  weights 
as  well  of  every  several  piece  of  gold  lawfully  current  in  the  realm,  as 
of  the  said  remedies  and  abatements,  to  be  ready  to  deliver  at 
reasonable  prices  (to  be  rated  by  the  commissioners  of  the  treasury 
or  the  treasurer  of  England  for  the  time  being)  to  all  such  as  should 
require  the  same.  And  the  chief  officers  in  all  cities,  boroughs,  and 
towns  corporate,  in  the  realm  of  England,  and  principality  of  Wales, 
were  commanded  to  provide,  to  have  one  pair  of  the  said  weights 
sufficient,  at  the  hands  of  the  said  master  of  the  mint,  within  every  city, 
etc.,  before  the  last  day  of  the  said  month  of  September,  these  to  be 
well  and  safely  kept,  for  trial  of  the  weight  of  the  said  coins,  as  any 
occasion  should  be.  And  all  persons  were  forbidden  to  have  or  use 
any  other  weights  than  as  aforesaid,  for  the  said  coins  of  gold,  remedies 
or  abatements. 

Ibid.,  p.  375,  same  year,  November  25th. 

[In  a proclamation  made  at  Edinburgh  which  differed  from  the 
English  proclamation  of  July  31st  in  the  following  particulars.] 

Viz.,  Charles  Dickeson,  sinker  of  the  irons  in  the  mint  at 
Edinburgh,  was  authorized  to  make  the  weights,  and  was  commanded 
to  sell  them  at  the  price  of  twelve  shillings  usual  money  of  Scotland, 
and  not  at  more.  And  all  other  persons  were  forbidden  to  make  or 
sell  any  of  the  said  weights,  except  such  as  should  be  made  by  the  said 
Dickeson,  under  the  pain  of  falset,  and  to  be  punished  therefore  in  their 
persons  and  goods,  as  counterfeiters  of  his  majesty’s  weights,  with 
all  rigour. 


Charles  I. 

Ibid.,  p.  3S6,  sub  anno  1631. 

The  errors  and  abuses  which  existed  in  the  money-weights  called 
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at  this  time  loudly  for  redress.  Many  of  them,  which  were  in  common 
use  (although  they  were  marked  with  the  king’s  ensign),  were  too 
heavy,  and  others  too  light,  so  that  men  bought  and  received  by  one 
weight,  and  sold  and  delivered  by  another. 

Sub  anno  1632. 

In  order  to  remedy  this,  notice  was  given  by  proclamation  on  the 
20th  of  December  in  this  year,  that  his  majesty  had  taken  into  his  own 
hands  the  making,  assizing,  and  issuing  the  said  counterpoises  or 
weights,  with  grains  and  half-grains ; and  the  weights  wherewith  the 
money  of  gold  should  be  poised  after  the  26th  of  January  following, 
should  be  made  of  circular  form,  with  certain  marks  thereon  by  which 
they  might  be  easily  known  from  the  weights  which  were  formerly 
used  ; and  that  they  should  be  of  the  full  and  just  size  according  to  the 
true  weights  of  the  gold  monies,  and  the  grains  and  half-grains  to  be 
apart  by  themselves,  to  show  the  remedies  and  abatements  as  they 
ought  to  be  ; and  that  none  of  them  should  be  made  with  the  remedies 
and  abatements  purposely  taken  off  (commonly  called  blanck  weights). 
And  further,  that  his  majesty  had  committed  the  care  of  making  and 
assizing  those  counterpoises  and  weights  to  Sir  Thomas  Aylesbury, 
baronet,  one  of  the  masters  of  requests,  who  was  to  have  in  readiness 
in  the  Tower  of  London,  sufficient  numbers  of  the  said  counterpoises, 
etc.,  exactly  and  diligently  made  and  sized  to  furnish  his  majesty’s 
subjects,  by  the  26th  of  January  next  following,  to  be  issued  at 
a reasonable  price. 

Aylesbury’s  patent  was  dated  on  the  20th  of  October,  8th 
Charles  I.,  and  was  for  England,  Ireland  and  Wales,  for  life  at  the 
yearly  rent  of  twenty  shillings.  Authority  was  given  him  to  enter  any 
place,  with  the  assistance  of  a constable,  to  search  for  false  weights  and 
balances,  and  to  seize  the  same  as  forfeited  to  the  king  (Pat.  8 Charles  I., 
pt.  m.  8,  Rymer,  xix,  p.  390).  And  it  was  ordered  that  all  chief  officers 
in  cities,  etc.,  etc.,  should  with  all  convenient  speed,  provide  one  pair  to 
be  kept  within  such  city,  etc.,  etc.,  that  such  as  would,  might  have  access 
to  the  same,  for  discerning  the  true  weights  of  the  money  of  gold. 

Also  that  no  person  should  use  any  other  after  the  aforesaid 
26th  of  January.  That  no  person  should  make  or  counterfeit  them  on 
pain  of  punishment.  That  none  should  be  compelled  to  use  any  other 
weights.  And  that  all  judges,  etc.,  should  attend  to  the  execution  of 
the  premises,  and,  upon  complaint,  proceed  in  the  high  court  of  Star 
Chamber  or  elsewhere. 
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Charles  II. 

Ibid.,  vol.  ii,  pp.  19  and  20,  sub  anno  1683. 

[In  reference  to  Ireland  Ruding  notes  the  following  coins  which 
were  then  current,  together  with  the  weights  and  values.] 


Gold. 


Wei 

ght. 

Value. 

dwt. 

grs. 

£ s. 

d. 

The  golden  rider  ... 

6 

12 

I 2 

6 

„ half-golden  rider 

3 

6 

1 1 

3 

„ Spanish  or  French  quadruple  pistole 

17 

4 

3 10 

3 

.,  „ „ „ double  pistole  . . . 

8 

14 

1 15 

0 

„ „ „ „ single  pistole  ... 

4 

7 

17 

6 

„ „ ,,  „ half-pistole 

2 

3i 

8 

9 

„ double  ducat  ... 

4 

12 

18 

0 

„ single  ducat 

2 

6 

9 

0 

„ Spanish  suffrancc 

7 

2 

1 8 

6 

„ „ half-suffrancc 

3 

*3 

•4 

3 

Silver. 

The  ducatoon 

20 

l6 

6 

c 

Half  and  quarter  in  proportion. 

The  Mexico,  Sevil  or  pillar  piece  of  eight, 
the  rix  dollar,  cross  dollar  and  French 

Lewis 

17 

O 

4 

9 

Half,  quarter,  and  half-quarter  in  proportion. 

The  twelfth  of  the  French  Lewis  ... 

1 

12 

4 i 

The  old  Peru  piece  of  eight 

17 

O 

4 

6 

Half,  quarter,  and  half-quarter  in  proportion. 

The  Portugal  royal... 

14 

O 

8 

Half  and  quarter  in  proportion. 

[I  have  quoted  these  coins  because  the  list  shows  what 

a large 

number  of  foreign  coins  passed  current  at  the  time,  weights  for  which 
are  known.  Ruding  continues.]  And  to  the  end  that  there  might  be 
no  uncertainty  in  the  weight  of  money,  the  proclamation  further 
declared  that  the  lord-deputy  and  council  had  directed  all  the  weights 
necessary  for  the  said  silver  coin,  to  be  exactly  made  by  Henry  Paris 
and  John  Cuthbeard  of  the  city  of  Dublin.  The  stamps  to  be  flat,  and 
the  circle  to  be  smooth  and  polished,  that  no  dust  might  gather  in,  and 
each  weight  to  be  stamped  with  the  number  of  pennyweights  on  one 
side,  and  the  crown  and  harp  on  the  other,  and  to  be  sold  at  not  more 
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than  twelve  pence  for  all  the  weights,  being  eight  in  number,  viz.,  for 
the  ducatoon,  half  ducatoon,  whole  plate  and  Peru  pieces,  and  half  and 
quarter  pieces  thereof,  a twfo  pennyweight,  a pennyweight,  and  a half 
pennyweight,  such  being  sufficient  to  weigh  the  several  sorts  of  silver 
coin  then  current  commonly  in  that  kingdom.  Standards  of  all  those 
weights  wfere  to  be  left  in  the  hands  of  sheriffs  of  counties,  mayors,  etc., 
of  cities,  etc.,  for  determining  or  preventing  all  differences  about  any 
weights  for  money.  And  any  persons  who  should  pay  or  receive  any 
money  by  any  other  weights,  were  to  be  proceeded  against  and 
punished  according  to  law,  as  keepers  and  users  of  false  and  unlawful 
weights.  No  weights  seem  to  have  been  provided  for  the  gold  coins. 
[This  is  not  a fact  as  will  be  subsequently  seen.] 


William  III. 

[William  III.,  about  the  year  1694,  reordered  the  use  only  of  the 
weights  proclaimed  in  1683,  but  different  values  were  attached  to  the 
several  pieces.] 

Ibid.,  p.  54,  sub  anno  1697-8. 

[It  was  found  that  the  weights  made  by  John  Cuthbert  and  Henry 
Paris  were  not  to  be  relied  on  and  these  persons  were  discharged  and 
one  Vincent  Kidder  of  Dublin,  goldsmith,  was  appointed,  who  wfas  to 
make  the  weights  according  to  the  standard  lately  made  in  his 
majesty's  mint  in  the  Tower  of  London.] 

Each  weight  to  be  stamped  with  the  number  of  pennyweights  on 
one  side  and  the  king's  arms  on  the  other,  and  to  be  sold  at  not  more 
than  fifteen  pence  for  all  the  weights,  eight  in  number. 


George  III. 

[From  the  time  of  William  the  Third  until  June  24th,  1773,  Ruding 
is  silent  on  the  subject  of  coin  weights.  He  then,  p.  88,  quotes  the 
proclamation  of  that  date  wherein  the  older  gold  coins  of  light  weight 
wfere  to  be  recalled,  and  states  that  from  July  15th,  1773,  all  guineas, 
etc.,  more  deficient  in  weight  than  at  the  rates  specified  below  should 
not  pass  current  except  to  certain  bodies  appointed  to  receive  them.] 

dwt.  grs. 

Guineas  coined  since  the  31st  of  December,  1771  5 8 

Half-guineas  during  the  same  period  ...  ...  2 16 
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dwt.  grs. 

Guineas  coined  during  the  reign  of  the  king  and 

prior  to  the  1st  of  January,  1772  ...  ...  5 6 

Half-guineas  during  the  same  period  ...  ...  2 14 

Quarter-guineas  during  the  same  period...  ...  1 7 

Guineas  coined  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the 

reign  of  the  king...  ...  ...  ...  ...  5 3 

Half-guineas  during  the  same  period  ...  ...  2 13 


[Coin  weights  were  ordered  to  be  made  for  the  guinea  and 
shilling,  with  their  multiples  and  parts,  to  be  kept  together  with 
duplicates  for  comparison,  and  a counterstamp,  the  form  of  which  was 
to  be  published  at  intervals  in  the  London  gazettes,  was  to  be  used  for 
all  weights  to  be  sold  to  the  public  after  the  appropriate  officers  had 
found  that  the  weights  brought  to  them  for  comparison  were  correct.] 

Ibid.,  p.  90. 

All  persons  who  should  counterfeit  the  said  stamps  or  marks,  or 
sell  any  weights  with  the  impression  of  such  counterfeit  stamps, 
knowing  the  same  to  be  counterfeited,  or  should  wilfully  increase  or 
diminish  any  such  weight  after  it  had  been  stamped  as  directed,  or 
should  make  use  of  any  such  weight  in  weighing  gold  or  silver  coin, 
knowing  the  same  to  have  been  so  increased  or  diminished,  and  should 
be  convicted  thereof,  were  to  forfeit  a sum  not  exceeding  fifty  pounds, 
and  in  default  of  payment  to  be  committed  to  the  common  gaol  or 
house  of  correction  for  any  time  not  exceeding  three  months. 

Nothing  in  the  Act  was  to  extend  or  take  away  any  rights  granted 
by  letters  patent  in  the  12th  year  of  James  I.  to  the  master,  etc.,  of 
the  mystery  of  founders  in  the  city  of  London,  with  respect  to  the 
sizing  and  marking  of  all  manner  of  brass  weights  made  or  sold  within 
the  said  city,  or  three  miles’  compass  thereof,  provided  that  the  weights 
directed  by  the  Act  to  be  made  use  of  for  weighing  the  gold  and  silver 
coin  of  the  realm,  after  having  been  sized  and  marked  according  to  the 
directions  of  the  said  charter,  should  be  carried  to  be  ascertained  and 
marked  in  the  manner  before  directed,  by  the  officer  appointed  by  his 
majesty  for  that  purpose. 

The  charge  for  counter  marking  coin  weights  as  correct  was  one 
penny  for  every  twelve  weights. 

[After  this  proclamation  there  are  no  further  references  in  Ruding 
to  coin  weights.  These  still  continued  to  be  made,  but  seemingly  any 
person  could  make  them  provided  they  were  impressed  with  the 
necessary  official  stamp.] 
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The  Weights. 

Many  of  the  weights  referred  to  in  the  proclamations  can  still  be 
brought  forward  in  evidence,  but,  as  with  the  coins  themselves,  there 
are  many  weights  of  which  we  do  not  now  know  the  history. 

I have  never  seen  the  weight  ordered  for  the  sterling  in  1 205,  nor 
do  I know  anything  English  before  Edward  IV.,  unless  a single 
specimen  of  a weight  for  the  Anglo-Gallic  salute  of  Henry  VI.  can  be 
made  to  do  duty.  Plate  I,  No.  8. 

Coin  weights  for  the  rose-noble  and  the  half  rose-noble  of 
Edward  IV.  are  extant.-  They  have  a very  rough  representation  of  the 
obverse  of  the  coin.  The  reverse  is  plain.  Plate  I,  Nos.  1 and  2. 

The  crown  of  the  double  rose  is  the  only  representative  of  the 
reign  of  Henrv  VIII.  I can  show.  The  side  shown  is  the  rose 
crowned,  but  with  RR  at  the  sides  instead  of  HR.  It  is  square  in  form. 
There  are  several  round  weights  bearing  an  angel,  but  no  legend,  and 
on  these  the  reverse  is  plain.  Two  sizes  exist,  but  I cannot  find  any 
evidence  of  their  period  beyond  the  fact  that  they  bear  the  later  type 
of  the  saint  (Plate  I,  Nos.  3,  4,  5,  6 and  7).  Jacobean  square  weights 
are  in  fair  evidence.  That  for  the  xxxj.  piece,  valued  at  xxxiib.,  bears 
the  reverse  of  the  coin. 

The  sovereign  weight  with  the  king’s  half  length  bust  in  armour 
on  one  side,  with  lettering  I.R.  MA.  BRI.,  and  xxib.  crowned  on  the 
other  is  known,  both  with  the  bust  in  ornamental  and  plain  armour. 

The  crown  of  the  same  issue,  also  square,  is  known  with  the  king’s 
bust,  roughly  copied  from  the  coin.  The  value  is  given  as  vs.  vid. 

A square  weight  for  an  angel  value  xs.  is  the  weight  for  the  angel 
either  of  1605  to  1612,  or  for  that  struck  from  1619-1625. 

The  intermediate  angel  of  1617-1619  valued  at  eleven  shillings, 
also  square,  and  its  half  worth  five  shillings  and  sixpence,  are  also 
shown.  The  angel  on  these  pieces  is  fairly  well  drawn. 

The  weight  for  the  laurel  or  twenty-shilling  piece  and  its  quarter, 
also  square,  are  the  last  I can  bring  forward  as  having  been  made  in 
the  time  of  James  I.  Most  of  these  square  pieces  are  counterstruck 
with  the  letter  I crowned. 
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It  will  be  remembered  that  the  stringent  proclamation  of  Charles  I. 
is  dated  1632,  and  that  he  ordered  all  coin  weights  to  be  made  round. 

I have  only  been  able  to  find  one  square  weight  of  Charles  I., 
which  must,  therefore,  clearly  have  been  made  before  this  date.  It  is 
for  the  sovereign,  and  the  king  is  shown  wearing  a large  ruff.  The 
legend  is  CARO  REX.  The  reverse  shows  the  value  xxj.  crowned 
with  a fleur-de-lis  on  each  side  of  the  crown  and  of  the  letter  S.  The 
piece  is  counterstruck  with  the  I,  crowned,  so  it  must  be  for  the 
earliest  sovereign. 

The  weights  issued  in  virtue  of  the  proclamation  are  still  quite 
common,  and  are  of  course  circular  in  form.  They  are  interesting  on 
account  of  their  fine  work,  and  from  the  fact  that  they  were  made 
by  Briot,  .whose  initial  B,  is  to  be  found  on  most  of  them.  There  are 
two  sets  of  these  weights  : one  set  for  the  coins  of  James  I.,  which 
were  still  current,  and  the  other  set  for  those  of  Charles. 

The  Jacobean  pieces  are  for  the 

Sovereign,  half-sovereign,  crown,  and  half-crown  valued 
respectively  at  xxib.,  xb.,  vs.  via'.,  and  ib.  ixa’. : also  the  angel, 
half-angel,  and  quarter-angel,  valued  at  xb.,  vs.  v'ui.,  and  ib.  ixd. 
I hesitate  to  attempt  to  explain  the  last  weight,  but  it  may, 
perhaps,  be  evidence  of  the  issue  of  such  a coin  as  a quarter- 
angel  of  James  I.,  which  I believe  is  now  unknown.  The  B 
can  be.  found  on  all  denominations  of  these  weights,  but  it  is 
not  constant.  I have  the  sovereign  and  half-sovereign  weights 
in  silver.  The  set  is  shown  on  Plate  I,  Nos.  9,  10,  1 1,  12  and 
13- 


The  weights  of  Charles  are  for  the 

Sovereign,  half-sovereign,  and  crown  ; also  for  the  angel. 
The  values  were  xx^.,  x.v.,  vs.,  and  xs.,  respectively.  The  three 
former  bear  the  king’s  name,  but  the  last,  the  angel,  is  devoid  of 
lettering  on  the  obverse.  This  was  doubtless  to  distinguish * 
it  from  the  weight  made  for  his  father's  angel,  which  bears  the 
king’s  initial  and  title.  The  figure  of  the  angel  was  from  the 
same  die  in  both  weights.  Briot ’s  initial,  B,  can  be  found  on 


x 
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most  of  these  weights.  Illustrations  of  these  will  be  seen  on 
Plate  I,  Nos.  14,  15,  16  and  17.  A silver  penny  by  Briot — 
No.  18 — is  shown  for  purposes  of  comparison  of  workmanship. 

The  set  were  presumably  also  struck  in  silver  of  which  I can  show 
the  sovereign,  crown  and  angel. 

The  last  of  the  weights  of  Charles  I.  that  I can  refer  to  are 
certainly  puzzles  which  I cannot  explain. 

1.  A round  weight  with  an  equestrian  figure  of  the  king  as  on 
the  Exeter  half-crown.  Two  lions  rampant  under  the  horse ; legend 
WITHOVT  GRA  NS  («V),  reverse  CR,  crowned,  below  it  XXXD,  a rose 
crowned  on  one  side  of  the  numerals  and  a corresponding  rose,  above 
which  is  the  D,  on  the  other.  Below  the  value,  a lion  rampant  and 
two  oval  dots.  Plate  I,  No.  19. 

2.  A round  weight  also  bearing  a mounted  figure  of  the  king  in 
full  armour  and  helmet.  The  sword,  or  rather  scimitar,  is  held  in 
striking  attitude  above  the  head,  fleur-de-lis  below  the  horse’s  head, 
and  another  over  its  tail ; the  letters  VV  and  C under  the  horse ; all 
within  an  outer  dotted  circle.  Reverse  XXX  crowned,  lis  and  D on 
either  side ; three  pellets  below  ; the  whole  within  the  Collar  of  the 
Garter  containing  the  motto.  Plate  I,  No.  21. 

3.  The  same  obverse  as  No.  2.  Reverse,  C R in  ornamental 
letters,  above  which  is  WITHOVT  GRAINS  in  two  lines  ; below  2 s.  6 d. 
Plate  I,  No.  22. 

4.  Again  the  same  obverse.  Reverse,  a small  dotted  circle,  with 
the  remains  of  lettering  within  it.  Plate  I,  No.  20. 

5.  Obverse  a large  rose  crowned;  legend  WITIIOVT  • GRAINS. 
Reverse  as  No.  1,  but  XII  for  XXX.  Plate  I,  No.  23. 

6.  Obverse  as  No.  5,  but  no  lettering ; a lion  rampant  in  the  field 
on  either  side  of  the  crowned  rose.  Reverse  as  last.  Plate  I, 
No.  24. 

These  six  weights  are  evidently  for  the  half-crown  and  shilling 
of  Charles  I.  They  are  clearly  contemporary,  as  is  shown  by  the 
horse  on  No.  1.  I can  offer  no  solution  of  them  as  weights  for  silver 
coins. 
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Coin  Weights. 

The  weights  for  the  gold  series  of  the  milled  money  occur  in 
fairly  large  quantities,  and,  as  a rule,  are  fashioned  about  as  badly  as 
it  was  possible  to  do  them.  The  obverse  bears  the  sovereign’s  bust 
and  name,  generally  also  the  title,  and  sometimes  the  words  DEI 
GRATIA.  The  reverse  has  usually  a crown,  and  beneath  it  the  value 
either  in  figures  or  in  words. 

I have  not  seen  weights  bearing  the  head  of  Charles  II.,  but 
those  of  James  II.  are  well  known.  The  values  are  given  as  xxs.  and 
xs.,  and  some  of  them  are  well  engraved.  Plate  I,  No.  25,  where  II 
is  added  incuse,  is  an  early  weight.  A later  example  is  figured  on  the 
same  Plate,  No.  26.  The  weights  of  William  and  Mary  are  much 
coarser,  and  the  process  of  deterioration  is  very  obvious.  Some  read 
1 G VINE  A W or  i GVINEA  W,  and  two  sceptres  are  shown  behind  the 
crown  (Plate  II,  No.  1).  Those  of  William  alone  are  generally  still 
worse,  and  on  some  of  them  the  spelling  GVENEA  is  to  be  found 
(Plate  II,  No.  2).  On  one  half-guinea  weight  the  value  is  given  as  xs. 
Occasionally  initials,  possibly  of  the  makers,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
field  below  the  king’s  chin.  I have  noted  WH  and  AG,  crowned,  in 
this  position.  The  weights  for  the  guinea  and  half-guinea  of  Queen 
Anne  are  perhaps  the  worst  examples  of  the  whole  series  in  point  of 
portraiture  (Plate  II,  Nos.  3 and  4). 

Whether  this  process  of  deterioration  was  further  continued  in 
George  I.’s  reign  I cannot  say,  as  I have  not  seen  a weight  bearing 
his  portrait.  The  specimens  of  George  I I.’s  weights  (Plate  II,  No.  5). 
however,  are  rather  better  made,  and  some  of  them,  chiefly  those  in 
copper,  are  of  fine  work.  This  is  not  surprising  when  the  signatures 
under  the  bust  are  I.K.  and  I.  KIRK.  John  Kirk  was  a celebrated 
engraver  of  the  time  (Plate  II,  No.  6). 

All  the  weights  I have  seen  of  George  III.  are  counter  stamped 
in  accordance  with  the  proclamation  of  1773,  so  that  it  is  a little 
difficult  to  be  certain  of  the  date  of  making.  Some  are  of  the  old  and 
poor  style,  but  there  are  beautiful  examples  signed  by  John  Kirk,  in 
which  the  bust  is  perhaps  even  better  than  those  on  the  guineas  from 
which  they  were  copied  (Plate  II,  No.  7).  The  values  they  repre- 
sented were  the  guinea,  half-guinea,  and  quarter-guinea.  I have  not 
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seen  a seven-shilling  weight  made  in  George  III.’s  time.  Besides  these 
pieces  bearing  the  king’s  bust,  there  are  weights  bearing  all  sorts  of 
designs  consequent  on  the  fancies  of  the  makers.  One  pretty  set 
bears  on  the  obverse  a castle  with  two  turrets,  above  which  is  a large 
rose  flanked  by  the  king’s  initials  GR.  The  signature  below  the  castle 
is  abdy.  The  weight,  in  pennyweights  and  grains,  is  given  on  the 
reverse,  and  its  value,  20 s.  6 d.,  is  added  to  the  guinea  weight  (Plate  II, 
No.  10).  Some  read  deo.  tyt.  up  to  the,  r : of  fany.  77m  on  the  obverse, 
and  again  the  value  and  weight  on  the  reverse  (Plate  II,  Nos.  8 and  9). 

With  the  change  of  currency  from  guineas  to  sovereigns  coin 
weights  diminish  largely  in  numbers.  The  set  issued  in  1821  of 
Georgfe  IV.  bears  on  the  obverse  the  lion  and  crown  as  on  the  lion 
shilling;  the  legend  is  ROYAL  MINT  1821.  The  reverse  5 DW  8 GR 
with  a rose  above  and  below  ; legend  CVRY  WEIGHT  GVINEA. 
Weights  for  the  sovereign,  half-sovereign,  and  seven-shilling-piece 
correspond  with  this.  In  1823  a weight  for  the  double  sovereign  was 
added  of  the  same  design  (Plate  II,  No.  11).  It  will  be  remembered 
that  guineas  were  still  current  at  this  time.  The  last  English  weights 
I can  refer  to  are  dated  1843.  They  are  for  the  sovereign  and  half- 
sovereign,  and  bear  the  same  legends  as  those  of  George  IV.,  but 
incuse,  and  Wyon’s  beautiful  bust  of  Queen  Victoria  is  in  the  centre 
(Plate  II,  No.  12^, 

As  the  proclamations  concerning  the  coin  weights  for  Ireland  have 
been  quoted,  perhaps  some  reference  to  the  weights  themselves  may 
not  be  amiss. 

The  weights  ordered  in  1683  were  to  bear  a crowned  harp  on  one 
side,  and  the  weight  on  the  other.  One  of  this  date  answers  the 
description. 

Obv. — A large  harp  crowned,  the  date  16  83  divided  by  the 
crown  legend  THE  STANDARD  OF  IRELAND.  Rev. — A large  II II 
followed  by  a small  D,  below  it  6c.  Legend  around  it  ACCORDING 
TO  AVTHORITY.  This  was  for  the  gold  Spanish  or  French  single 
pistole  the  weight  of  which  was  4 dwt.,  7 grs.,  and  the  value  17^.  6d. 
The  weight  was  clearly  to  show  the  lowest  limit  of  currency  (Plate  II, 
No.  1 3).  It  was  presumably  one  of  the  weights  made  by  Henry  Paris  and 
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John  Cuthbert.  The  weights  ordered  in  1697  to  replace  those  made  in 
1683  by  the  engravers  just  mentioned,  were  made  by  Vincent  Kidder. 
The  law  was  carried  out  as  is  shown  by  the  king’s  arms  replacing  the 
harp  on  the  obverse.  The  legend  was  also  altered  as  round  the  arms  we 
find  the  date  both  in  letters  and  figures:  ANNO  REG  GVLIELMI  III 
NONO  1697.  The  harp,  now  uncrowned,  occupies  the  field  of  the 
reverse  and  the  weight,  in  pennyweights  and  grains,  is  found  beneath 
it.  The  legend  is  THE  STANDARD  OF  IRELAND.  Sets  were 
clearly  made  in  this  year,  of  which  I can  show  those  for  the  quadruple 
and  single  pistole.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  standard  pattern  for 
many  years,  the  only  alteration  that  was  made  being  meant  to  give 
greater  effect  to  the  figures  indicating  the  weight,  which  were  rather 
insignificant  on  this  first  issue.  The  harp  was  accordingly  reduced  in 
size  and  the  figures  increased. 

The  alterations  are  well  shown  on  a set  made  in  1709  (Plate  II, 
No.  14).  Sets  were  again  made  in  1 737  (Plate  II,  No.  15),  and  1751. 
A further  set  of  the  same  general  design  was  made  in  the  last  year  of 
George  II.,  viz.,  1760.  It  is  of  rather  better  work  and  is  signed  I.W. 
at  the  sides  of  the  shield  (Plate  II,  No.  16). 

Besides  these  weights  of  standard  pattern  there  are  a great  many 
of  all  sorts  of  different  designs  and  values,  which  were  evidently  made 
for  British  dominions  as  the  legends  when  present  are  in  English,  and 
the  figures  representing  value  are  in  pounds  and  shillings. 

, I think  they  were  intended  for  use  in  Ireland  because  they  are  of 
the  values  of  foreign  coins  ordered  to  be  current  in  Ireland.  If  they 
were  for  currency  in  England  it  seems  curious  that  Ruding  does  not 
refer  to  them.  All  such  references  that  I have  found  in  his  work 
appear  in  connection  with  Ireland. 

Both  sides  alike,  value  only  in  an  ornamental  compartment  crowned 
or  uncrowned  (Plate  II,  Nos.  18  and  20).  The  inscriptions  are  : — 


Three  pound  twelve. 
Thirty  six  shillings. 

A moidore  or  27  shils. 
Eighteen  shillings. 


Half  a moidore  or  1 y.  6d. 
Nine  shillings. 

one-quarter  moidor  or  6s.  9 d. 
Four  shills,  and  6 d. 
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A set  in  figures  only  (Plate  No.  17). 

L.  S.  S.  S.  S.  S.  I).  S.  S.  I).  S.  I). 

3 12  35  27  18  10  6 9 69  53 

and  another  in  an  ornamental  circle  adds  the  values — 

S.  S.  I).  S.  1). 

21  13  6 4 6 

All  these  weights  were  probably  issued  between  1730  and  1760, 
and  are  possibly  of  English  manufacture  as  is  shown  by  some  beautiful 
specimens  again  from  the  hand  of  John  Kirk.  One  of  these,  of  the 
value  of  £$  1 25.,  is  signed  KIRK,  and  the  legend  is  IOSEPHUS  I DG 
PORT  REX.  It  shows  a fine  portrait  of  the  king.  The  smaller  weight 
for  thirty-six  shillings  is  illustrated  on  Plate  II,  No.  21.  Another  of 
John  V.  of  Portugal  is  dated  1746.  and  the  reverse  reads  A PORTVGAL 
l’EICE  OF  EIGHTEEN  SHILLINGS  (Plate  II,  No.  19). 

In  conclusion,  I think  it  is  perhaps  necessary  to  add  an  apology 
for  the  shortcomings  which  must  be  evident  in  this  paper.  The  series 
is  far  from  complete,  and  I doubt  whether  they  are  worthy  of 
completion. 

I started  collecting  coin  weights  in  the  hope  that  they  might  throw- 
some  light  on  the  coins  themselves.  The  Briot  weights  were  those 
which  held  out  some  hope  of  this  sort,  but  apparently  it  is  futile.  At 
least,  we  have  before  us  the  weights  themselves  and  some  of  the 
proclamations  concerning  them. 
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SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY  TOKENS  OF 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 


By  William  C.  Wells. 


ROM  the  ninth  century  down  to  the  reign  of  James  I.,  the 
regal  small  currency  of  this  country  consisted  entirely  of 
silver.  Previously  to  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  dies  for 

pennies  only  were  used  ; halfpence  and  farthings  being 

formed  by  cutting  the  pence  into  halves  and  quarters.  Round  half- 
pennies and  farthings  were  first  issued  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  and 
in  that  of  Elizabeth  an  attempt  was  made  to  meet  the  demand  for  small 
change  by  the  coinage  of  pieces  of  the  value  of  three-halfpence,  and 
three-farthings.  In  spite  of  this  coinage  the  demand  for  small  change 
continued,  and  in  1601  a proposal  was  made  for  the  issue  of  a copper 
currency ; pattern  pieces  were  struck  and  a proclamation  drawn  up,  but 
nothing  further  came  of  the  project. 

From  early  times  the  want  of  small  copper  change  had  been 

keenly  felt  by  the  poor,  who  in  their  transactions  with  the  trader  for 

necessaries  of  life  were  greatly  defrauded.  To  meet  this  demand, 
large  quantities  of  foreign  brass  and  copper  coins  were  imported  by 
the  traders  ; and  in  addition,  further  quantities  were  introduced  by 
ecclesiastical  authorities,  who  used  them  for  the  purpose  of  giving  alms. 
These  pieces  were  known  as  black  money,  galley  halfpence,  brabants, 
crokards,  doitkins,  pollards,  suskines,  staldings,  tournois,  etc.  Against 
the  circulation  of  this  base  currency,  severe  edicts  were  issued  by 
several  of  our  monarchs  during  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries. 
During  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth,  a 
large  series  of  leaden  tokens  was  put  into  circulation  by  small  tradesmen 
VOL.  vi.  x 
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in  various  parts  of  the  country.  These  pieces,  which  are  very'  crude 
in  design  and  execution,  often  bear  devices  which  are  of  considerable 
interest  to  the  antiquary.  They  include  coats-of-arms,  heraldic 
devices,  persons  wearing  the  costume  of  the  period,  a bishop  in  the  act 
of  giving  the  benediction,  etc.,  while  others  simply  bear  the  initials  of 
the  issuers.  In  the  second  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century  a few 
leaden  tokens  bore  the  name  of  the  issuer,  and  in  some  cases  were 
dated.  In  1594,  Queen  Elizabeth  granted  a licence  to  the  city  of 
Bristol  to  issue  farthing  tokens,  and  these  pieces,  which  are  undated 
and  bear  a ship  on  one  side  and  “C.  B.”  for  Civitas  Bristolie  on  the 
other,  are  found  in  both  copper  and  lead. 

In  1613,  James  I.  issued  a patent  to  certain  favourites,  for  a 
pecuniary  consideration,  to  strike  farthings  in  copper.  This  patent 
was  in  force  during  his  reign,  and  on  the  accession  of  Charles  I.  was 
renewed  and  continued  until  1644,.  when  the  tokens  were  cried  down 
by  order  of  Parliament.  The  farthings  issued  under  it,  which  were 
nicknamed  “ Harringtons  ” from  the  name  of  the  original  patentee, 
excited  everywhere  unequivocal  indignation,  and  were  generally  refused 
on  account  of  their  utter  worthlessness.  Soon  after  the  suppression  of 
the  Harrington  tokens,  small  change  again  became  scarce,  and  in  1648, 
commenced  the  familiar  series  so  well  known  to  collectors  as  “seven- 
teenth century  tokens.”  The  quantity  of  tokens  issued  in  1648  and 
1 649  was  comparatively  small,  but  their  numbers  increased  enormously 
until  1666-7,  after  which  they  gradually  decreased  until  their  final 
extinction  (with  a few  exceptions)  in  1672.  To  such  enormous 
proportions  did  this  series  extend,  that  12,722  varieties  have  been 
described  and  published  ; of  which  3,543  were  issued  in  London  ; 779 
in  Ireland  (where  they  were  continued  until  1679)  I 1 i*1  Scotland,  and 
2 in  the  Isle  of  Man.  In  addition  to  these  figures,  there  are  known  to 
collectors,  several  hundreds  of  unpublished  varieties.  Nearly  every 
known  trade  is  represented  on  these  tokens,  including  one  which  the 
tokens  themselves  had  brought  into  existence,  viz.,  that  of  “ changer 
of  farthings.”  They  were  issued  for  pence,  halfpence,  and  farthings, 
and  are  generally  circular,  but  some  are  square,  lozenge-shaped,  heart- 
shaped,  and  octagonal.  They  usually  bear  on  one  side  the  name  of 
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the  issuer,  together  with  some  indication  of  his  trade,  or,  in  the  case 
of  an  inn-keeper,  the  sign  of  the  inn  ; and  on  the  other  side,  the  name 
of  the  town  or  village  in  which  he  resided,  together  with  his  initials, 
or  a statement  of  the  value  for  which  the  token  was  issued.  Many 
bear  curious  devices  termed  merchant’s  marks ; while  others  exhibit 
quaint  inscriptions,  some  of  which  rhyme  ; for  instance  : — 

“ Although  but  brass,  yet  let  me  pass  ” 

“ Welcom  you  be,  to  trade  with  me  ” 

“ When  you  please,  lie  chainge  these  ” 

“ Take  these  that  wil,  lie  chaing  them  stil  ” 

“ To  supply  the  poore’s  need,  is  charity  indeed  ” 

“ Morat  ye  great  men  did  me  call,  where  eare  I came  I conquer’d  all.” 

Such  names  as  Anchor,  Legg,  Key,  Salmon,  Tower,  etc.,  are 
sometimes  accompanied  by  a representation  of  the  familiar  object 
forming  a rebus  on  the  name  ; for  instance,  the  farthing  issued  by 
Anchor  Willdinge  of  Northampton.  An  occasional  reference  occurs 
to  well-known  characters  of  this  and  earlier  periods,  as,  for  instance, 
Will  Somers,  a Northamptonshire  worthy,  and  Jester  to  King 
Henry  VIII. 

Tokens  issued  by  the  local  governing  authorities  are  termed 
“ town-pieces,”  and  there  was  considerable  diversity  of  custom  as  to  the 
special  officials  in  whose  name  they  were  issued,  or  whose  names  they 
bore  ; these  include  The  Portreeve,  Churchwardens,  The  Mayor, 
Mayor  and  Aldermen,  The  Corporation,  The  Sword  Bearer,  The 
Overseers,  The  Bailiffs,  The  High  Bailiff,  The  Constables,  Chamber- 
lain,  The  Feoffees,  The  Treasurer,  etc. 

In  1659,  Thomas  Violet  presented  a petition  to  Richard  Cromwell 
praying  a patent  in  trust  for  the  issuing  of  a farthing  for  the  use  of  the 
public.  This  petition  sets  forth 

“ That  there  are  many  frauds  and  deceits  daily  practised  by  diverse 
petty  retailing  tradesmen,  chapmen,  and  others,  in  making  and  uttering 
farthing  tokens  of  their  own  stamping  ; almost  every  petty  retailing 
tradesman  putting  forth  a several  farthing  token  not  valuable,  without 
any  license:  some  of  pewter,  tinne,  lead,  brass,  and  some  of  copper, 
according  to  every’  man’s  fancy,  who  make  their  own  farthing  tokens. 

X 2 
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Great  numbers  of  these  retailing  tradesmen  break,  others  remove  them- 
selves from  one  place  to  another,  and  many  of  them  die  insolvent ; and 
their  farthing  tokens  thus  unduly  uttered,  being  not  valuable,  one  of 
them  not  being  worth  in  value  the  sixth  part  of  a farthing,  and  some 
of  their  farthing  tokens  not  worth  the  twentieth  part  of  a farthing,  the 
people  of  the  nation  (especially  the  poorer  sort)  are  daily  cheated  and 
cozened  by  these  indirect  practices,”  etc. 

It  is  probable  that  in  many  cases  the  issuers  held  their  own  dies, 
and.  that  travelling  coiners  called  upon  them  at  intervals  and  struck 
off  their  tokens  as  required  ; in  other  cases  the  issuers  possessed 
a press  and  struck  their  own  tokens,  as  suggested  in  Violet’s  petition. 
In  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine , vol.  xxvii,  page  499,  there  is  an  account 
of  the  discovery  of  a token-press  and  dies,  which  were  used  by  Edward 
Wood,  and  his  son  Richard,  of  Chesterfield  ; they  were  found  in  their 
house  after  the  death  of  Edward,  the  son  of  the  last-named  Richard. 
The  dies  were  cut  on  two  small  pieces  of  steel,  each  welded  on  a 
larger  block  of  iron.  The  press  consisted  of  four  pieces  of  good  oak, 
not  less  than  four  inches  thick,  very  strongly  dovetailed  together.  In 
the  upper  cross-piece  were  fixed  an  iron  box  and  screw,  on  the  bottom 
of  which  was  one  of  the  dies,  whilst  the  other  was  received  into  a 
square  hole  in  the  bottom  cross-piece,  where  it  lay  as  in  a bed.  The 
screw  was  wrought  by  hand,  in  the  manner  of  a capstan,  by  means  of 
four  handles,  each  about  nine  inches  long. 

The  illegality  of  the  issue  of  these  tokens  was  acknowledged,  yet 
they  continued  to  be  issued  in  large  numbers  year  after  year ; 
occasionally,  action  was  taken  against  those  who  coined  them  on  behalf 
of  the  actual  issuer,  or  against  the  issuers  themselves  ; for  instance,  it 
is  recorded  in  the  State  Papers  that : — 

“On  14th  March,  1649-50,  Rich.  Johnson,  John  Corbet, 
Wm.  Tavener  and  David  Ramage,  Moneyers  of  the  Mint  in  the 
Tower,  seized  tools  belonging  to  Reeves  in  White  Cross  Street,  used  in 
making  copper  farthings  unlicenced,  which  if  made  at  all,  should  be 
done  in  the  Tower.” 

In  1669  the  city  of  Norwich  had  a pardon  granted  them  for  all 
transgressions  in  general,  and  in  particular  for  their  coining  of  half- 
pence and  farthings,  by  which  they  had  forfeited  their  charter. 
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In  the  town  books  of  Yarmouth,  it  is  recorded  that  at  a meeting 
of  the  assembly,  held  Oct.  10th,  1670,  it  was  resolved  : — 

“That  Mr.  Deering,  the  sollicitor  for  the  City  of  Norwich,  be  writ 
unto,  imployed  and  impowered,  on  behalf  of  our  corporation,  to  petition 
his  Majesty  by  the  lord  Townsend,  for  his  Gracious  pardon  for  coyning 
our  towne  farthings  ; and  Mr.  Richard  Huntingdon  and  Mr.  George 
Ward  be  desired  to  journey  to  the  lord  Townsend,  to  crave  his  honours 
assistance  on  our  town's  behalf,  to  move  his  Majesty  in  it.” 

And  again  on  April  14,  1671  : — 

“ At  this  assembly  Mr.  Deering’s  Letter  and  bill  of  charges  about 
passing  the  pardon  for  coyning  the  towne  farthings  amounting  to  £80, 
which  this  house  do  order  shall  be  paid  him  by  the  Chamberlyns,  and 
likewise  £10  for  paines.” 

John  Evelyn,  writing  in  1697,  says  : — 

“ The  tokens  which  every  tavern  and  tippling-house  in  the  days  of 
anarchy  amongst  us  presumed  to  stamp  and  utter  for  immediate 
exchange  as  they  were  passable  throughout  the  neighbourhood,  which, 
though  seldom  reaching  further  than  the  next  street  or  two,  may 
happily  in  after-time  come  to  exercise  and  busie  the  learned  critic  what 
they  should  signify,  and  fill  volumes  with  their  conjectures,  as  I am 
persuaded,  several  as  arrant  trifles  have  done.” 

This  prophecy,  though  somewhat  disparaging,  has  been  fulfilled 
in  our  day,  as  has  also  that  of  Dr.  Taylor  Coombe,  who  says  : — 

“ Though  at  present  no  high  value  be  set  upon  English  town-pieces 
and  Tradesmen's  Tokens  by  men  of  learning,  a time  will  come  when 
these  coins  will  be  as  much  esteemed  in  this  country  as  the  Town-pieces 
of  the  Greeks.” 

Pinkerton,  on  the  other  hand,  speaks  most  scornfully  of  these 
tokens,  as  well  as  of  the  collectors  of  them.  In  his  Essay  on  Medals , 
he  assures  us  that  : — 

“ These  town  pieces  and  tradesmen’s  tokens  are  collected  by  some 
antiquaries  with  an  avidity  truly  puerile.”  “ I will  venture  to  say,”  he 
continues,  “ that  their  workmanship  is  always  utterly  contemptible,  and 
that  not  one  purpose  of  taste,  information,  or  curiosity,  can  be  drawn 
from  them.  It  need  hardly  be  added  that  they  are  recommended  to 
the  supreme  scorn  of  the  reader,  who  may  justly  regard  the  studying 
or  collecting  them,  along  with  the  admiration  of  counters,  as  beneath 
any  man  of  taste.” 
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In  spite  of  Pinkerton’s  dictum,  the  study  of  this  branch  of  British 
numismatics  has  many  devotees,  and  the  writer  ventures  to  assert  that 
these  small  pieces  are  of  the  highest  interest  to  the  genealogist,  and 
the  antiquary  ; and  more  especially  to  those  interested  in  a particular 
county  or  district.  To  the  student  of  topography,  they  are  a consider- 
able source  of  information,  and  their  assistance  is  often  sought  in 
elucidating  some  topographical  problem. 

Orders  for  the  discontinuance  of  the  issue  of  trader’s  tokens 
fulminated  without  effect,  and  caused  the  following  announcement  by 
authority  in  the  London  Gazette , July  25,  1672  : — 

“Whereas  divers  persons,  who  presumed  in  contempt  of  His 
Majesty’s  authority,  and  the  laws  of  this  kingdom,  to  stamp,  coin, 
exchange,  and  distribute  farthings,  halfpence  and  pence  of  brass  and 
copper,  have  by  His  Majesty’s  command  been  taken  into  custody,  in 
order  to  a severe  prosecution  against  them  ; but  upon  their  humble 
submission,  and  promise  not  to  offend  in  that  kind  for  the  future,  His 
Majesty  hath  been  graciously  pleased  to  remit  their  offences.  To  the 
end  none  hereafter  may  through  ignorance  incur  the  danger  and 
penalties  that  attend  such  practices,  these  are  to  give  notice  that  it  is 
His  Majesty’s  pleasure,  that  no  person  or  persons  do  for  the  future 
make,  coin,  exchange,  or  use  any  other  farthings  or  tokens  than  such 
as  are  coined  in  His  Majesty’s  Mint;  His  Majesty  having  given  such 
directions  for  the  speedy  making  a considerable  quantity  of  farthings, 
to  be  made  current  for  exchange  of  moneys,  by  his  proclamation  now 
preparing  for  that  purpose.” 

In  the  meantime  the  striking  of  halfpence  and  farthings  was 
rapidly  proceeded  with  at  the  Mint;  and,  about  a month  later,  a 
considerable  quantity  was  put  in  circulation,  and  made  current  by  the 
following  proclamation  : — 

“ By  the  King \ A Proclamation  for  making  currant  His  Majesties 
Farthings  and  Halfpence  of  Copper , and  forbidding  all  others  to  be 
used. 

“ CHARLES  R. 

“ Whereas  of  late  years  several  Persons  and  Corporations,  upon 
pretence  that  there  wanted  small  moneys  to  be  currant  in  low  and 
ordinary  payments  amongst  the  poorer  sort,  have  presumed  to  cause 
certain  pieces  of  Brass,  Copper,  and  other  Base  Metals  to  be  stamped 
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with  their  private  stamps  ; and  then  imposed  those  pieces  upon  our 
poor  subjects  for  Pence,  Halfpence,  or  Farthings,  as  the  makers 
thereof  were  pleased  to  call  them,  whereby  our  subjects  have  been 
greatly  defrauded,  and  our  Royal  authority  and  the  laws  of  the  kingdom 
violated  : And  whereas  We,  for  the  prevention  of  the  like  abuses  for 
the  time  to  come,  did  not  only  direct  a severe  prosecution  of  the 
offenders,  but  did  likewise  command  the  officers  of  our  Mint  to  cause 
many  thousands  of  pounds  of  good  sterling  silver  to  be  coined  into 
single  pence  and  twopenccs,  that  so  there  might  be  good  money 
currant  among  the  poorest  of  our  subjects,  and  fitted  for  their  smaller 
traffic  and  commerce  ; hoping  by  one  or  both  these  means,  to  have 
totally  suppressed  the  unlawful  practices  of  these  offenders ; since 
which  time  we  have  found  by  experience,  that  the  mischief  hath  still 
increased,  partly  by  having  our  small  silver  money  bought  in  and 
hoarded  up,  that  there  might  be  a scarcity  thereof  in  common 
payments : but  chiefly  for  the  vast  gain  and  profit  which  these 
stampers  make  to  themselves,  and  for  which  they  choose  to  run  any 
hazards  of  law,  rather  than  quit  the  hopes  of  their  private  lucre : we 
therefore  taking  the  premises  into  our  princely  consideration,  and 
beleiving  that  our  subjects  would  not  easily  be  wrought  upon  to  accept 
the  Farthings  and  Halfpence  of  these  private  stampers,  if  there  were 
not  some  kind  of  necessity  for  such  small  coynes  to  be  made  for 
publique  use,  which  cannot  well  be  done  in  silver,  nor  safely  in  any 
other  mettal,  unless  the  intrinsick  value  of  the  coyn  be  equal,  or  near 
to  that  value  for  which  it  is  made  currant ; have  thought  fit,  by  advice 
of  our  Privy  Council,  to  cause  certain  farthings  and  halfpence  of 
copper  to  be  stamped  at  our  Mint,  according  to  such  form  and  with 
such  impression  as  we  have  directed : and  we  have  given  special  charge 
to  our  officers  there,  that  they  cause  such  halfpence  and  farthings  so  to 
be  coyned,  to  contain  as  much  copper  in  weight,  as  shall  be  of  the  true 
intrinsick  value  and  worth  of  a halfpenny  or  farthing  respectively,  the 
charges  of  coyning  and  uttering  being  onely  deducted.  And  we  do 
further  by  this  our  Royal  Proclamation  declare,  publish,  and  authorize 
the  said  halfpence  and  farthings  of  copper  so  coyned  and  to  be  coyned, 
to  be  currant  money ; and  that  the  same,  from  and  after  this  instant 
1 6th  day  of  August,  shall  pass  and  be  received  in  all  payments, 
bargains,  and  exchanges,  to  be  had  or  made  between  our  subjects, 
which  shall  be  under  the  value  of  sixpence,  and  not  otherwise,  nor  in 
any  other  manner.  And  if  any  other  person  or  persons,  bodies 
publique  or  corporate,  shall  after  the  first  day  of  September  next 
presume  to  make,  vend,  or  utter  any  pence,  halfpence  and  farthings,  or 
other  pieces  of  brass,  copper,  or  other  base  mettal,  other  than  the 
halfpence  and  farthings  by  this  our  Royal  Proclamation  authorized 
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and  interest  by  the  collectors  of  our  own  times.  Having  briefly 
outlined  the  history  of  seventeenth  century  tokens  in  general,  the 
writer  will  now  turn  to  those  of  Northamptonshire  in  particular. 

The  Northamptonshire  series  consists  entirely  of  halfpence  and 
farthings.  Town  pieces  were  issued  at  Northampton  by  the  Chamber- 
lains ; af  Peterborough  by  the  Overseers  and  the  Town  Bailiffs;  at 
King’s  Cliffe  by  the  Overseers  ; at  Oundle  by  the  Feoffees  ; at  the 
latter  place  also  “For  the  use  of  the  poor,”  and  probably  issued  by 
the  Overseers.  Halfpence  of  octagonal  form  were  issued  at  Peter- 
borough and  Towcester,  and  heart-shaped  halfpence  at  Thingdon 
(Finedon)  and  Welford.  The  tokens  comprising  this  series  are,  for 
the  greater  part,  of  ordinary  types,  the  only  pieces  deserving  special 
mention  being  the  halfpence  issued  by  John  Twigden  of  Northampton 
(No.  84)  on  account  of  the  warning,  Crede  sed  Cave,  which  it  gives, 
and  the  halfpence  issued  by  John  Ponder  of  Rowell  (No.  149),  which 
exhibit  “Ob,”  the  abbreviation  of  obolus  = a halfpenny,  a sign  which 
is  of  rare  occurrence  upon  the  tokens  of  this  period. 

Crests  or  family  arms  are  sometimes  displayed.  Twyford 
Worthington  of  Higham  F'errers,  Will  Filbrigg  of  Oundle,  and 
Charles  Gore  of  Towcester  have  each  the  crest  or  arms  of  their  family" 
represented  on  their  respective  tokens. 

The  arms  of  the  incorporated  trade  companies,  or  guilds  of  the 
cityr  of  London,  or  some  part  thereof,  are  well  represented  in  the 
Northamptonshire  series.  We  have  the  following  examples : — The 
Bakers’,  on  the  tokens  issued  by  Robert  Andre wes,  John  Cawthorne. 
and  George  Slye  of  Peterborough,  and  Edmond  Palmer  of  Thrapston  ; 
the  Blacksmiths’,  on  that  issued  by  Gilbert  Negus  of  Higham  Ferrers ; 
the  Cordwainers’,  on  those  issued  by  Thomas  Gawtherne  of  Grendon 
and  James  Taylor  of  Peterborough  ; the  Drapers’,  on  those  issued  by- 
John  French  of  Peterborough,  and  Thomas  Clarke  of  Towcester;  the 
Dyers’,  on  those  issued  by  William  Bell  of  Towcester  ; the  Fruiterers’, 
on  that  issued  by"  William  Healy  of  Daventry  ; the  Goldsmiths’,  on 
that  issued  by  Thomas  Judd  of  Higham  Ferrers  ; the  Grocers’,  on 
those  issued  by-  John  Stoakes  of  Brackley,  Thomas  Allen  of  Brigstock, 
Edward  Arnold,  Henry  Bassett,  and  Richard  Farmer  of  Daventry, 
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Thomas  Wallis  of  Geddington,  Elisha  Allmey  of  West  Haddon,  John 
Fox  of  Kettering,  Thomas  Law  of  King’s  Cliffe,  John  Eaton,  William 
James,  and  Richard  Stevenson  of  Oundle,  John  Bludwick,  John 
Butler,  Robert  Danyell,  George  Hamerton,  Thomas  Sechell,  Thomas 
Shinn,  and  William  Wells  of  Peterborough,  Samuel  Peake  of  Rock- 
ingham, John  Collier  of  Rowell,  Edmund  Chandler  of  King’s  Sutton, 
John  Kingston  of  Towcester,  Thomas  Marriott  and  Martin  Packer  of 
Weedon,  and  Henry  Smith  of  Wellingborough  ; the  Haberdashers’, 
on  those  issued  by  John  Weech  of  Lamport,  Henry  Coldwell  and 
William  Hull  of  Oundle  ; the  Ironmongers’,  on  those  issued  by  Thomas 
Cooper  of  Northampton  ; the  Mercers’,  on  those  issued  by  Thomas 
Webb  of  Kettering,  John  Weech  of  Lamport,  Richard  Burton  of 
Peterborough,  William  Dodson  of  Rowell,  and  George  Waple  of 
Towcester  ; the  Merchant  Tailors’,  on  that  issued  by  William  Terrewest 
of  Oundle;  the  Tallow  Chandlers’,  on  those  issued  by  Samuel  Wright 
of  Barnwell  St.  Andrew,  and  Daniel  Mauley  and  John  Pashler  of 
Oundle. 

In  addition  to  these  we  have  a pair  of  scales,  represented  on  the 
tokens  issued  by  Richard  Nin,  of  Duddington  ; William  Church,  of 
Hartwell ; Thomas  Law,  of  King’s  Cliffe ; Paul  Grove,  of  Mears 
Ashby;  John  Peryn,  of  Moulton  ; I.  D.  S.,  of  Northampton  ; Thomas 
Ratcliff,  of  Paulerspury ; John  Kingston,  of  Towcester;  and  William 
Seer,  of  Wellingborough.  A glove,  on  that  issued  by  John  Twigden, 
of  Northampton.  A chain,  on  that  issued  by  Henry  Bassett,  of 
Daventry.  A sugar-loaf,  on  those  issued  by  Connoway  Rands,  of 
Brackley  ; Thomas  Wallis,  of  Geddington;  John  Labram,  of  North- 
ampton ; and  George  Boseman,  of  Wansford.  A still,  on  that  issued 
by  John  Audley,  of  Oundle.  A pack-horse  on  that  issued  by  Mathew 
Goston,  of  Lutton.  A pack-saddle,  on  those  issued  by  Thomas 
Bearly,  of  Harringworth.  Three  awls,  on  that  issued  by  John 
Granger,  of  Ashley.  A windmill  on  that  issued  by  John  Johnson,  of 
Doddington.  A man  making  candles,  on  those  issued  by  Lawrence 
Hauton,  of  Oundle  ; John  Hunt,  of  Thrapston  ; and  William  Resby, 
of  Weldon.  A stick  of  candles,  on  those  issued  by  John  Chettle,  and 
Henry  Chettle,  of  Higham  Ferrers  ; and  John  Ponder,  of  Rowell. 
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A single  candle,  on  that  issued  by  Thomas  Grubb,  of  Daventry.  Only 
orve  token  states  that  it  was  issued  by  a Bookseller,  viz.,  Zacheus 
Freeman,  of  Daventry,  although  it  is  probable  that  two  others,  bearing 
the  representation  of  a Bible,  and  both  issued  at  Peterborough, 
emanated  from  booksellers. 

Amongst  inn-signs  we  have  St.  George  and  the  Dragon  at 
Northampton,  Rushden,  Welford,  and  Lamport ; The  Red  Lion  at 
Aynhoe  and  BrAckley  ; The  Bell  at  Aynhoe  and  Brackley  ; The  Sun 
at  Brackley  ; The  King’s  Head  at  Brackley;  The  Swan  at  Bulwick 
and  Thrapston  ; The  Rose  and  Crown  at  Daventry  ; The  Hart,  or 
Hind  at  Lowick  and  Northampton  ; The  One  Pigeon  at  Northampton  ; 
The  Lamb  and  Flag  at  Northampton  ; The  Falcon  at  Potterspury  and 
Stamford  Baron  ; The  Woolpack  at  Stamford  Baron  ; The  Royal  Oak 
at  Finedon  ; The  Talbot  at  Towcester;  and  the  Sun  and  Moon  at 
Wellingborough. 

In  a few  towns  the  local  authority  intervened  to  check  private 
coinage,  and  at  the  same  time  ordered  the  issue  of  an  official  token. 
This  course  was  adopted  at  Northampton,  and  we  find  it  recorded  in 
the  town  books  that  at  an  assembly  held  March  24,  1652-3,  it  was 
resolved  : — 

“ That  whereas  there  are  diverse  brasse  halfpence  dispersed  abroad 
in  this  town  by  diverse  persons  ayming  at  their  private  (lucres  ?) 
therein,  It  is  ordered  that  the  same  shal  be  all  suppressed  and  that 
the  Chamberlins  of  this  town  shall  fourthw**1  for  the  benifit  of  the  poor 
disburse  Fortie  shillings  for  farthin  tokens  to  be  stamped  with  the  town 
arms  upon  them.” 

Again,  at  an  assembly  held  April  27,  1655,  it  was  ordered  : — 

“That  all  Farthins  belonging  to  any  shopkeeper  or  other  In- 
habitant within  this  corporacion  shall  forthwith  be  called  in,  and  be  noe 
more  used  in  exchange,  or  suffered  to  be  ymployed  for  comerce  as 
formerly  they  have  been.” 

These  orders  probably  account  for  the  small  number  of  private 
tokens  issued  in  the  county  town. 

A similar  course  was  followed  at  Peterborough  in  1670,  as  is 
shown  by  the  following  extract  from  the  town  book  of  minutes  : — 
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“The  City  of  At  a Meeting  of  ye  Gouvnors  of  ye  Towne  Land 
Peterburgh.  and  Stock  for  ye  said  Cityholden  by  adjournment 
on  Wednesday  ye  4th  of  May  in  ye  year  of  oe  Lord 
1670 

Then  present 

Humfry  Orme  Esq  Robert  Dickenson  Gent 

Tho  : Hake  Esq  Edward  Gibbon  Gent 

Robert  Mackworth  Esq  Laurence  Parker  Gent 
Robert  Carryer  Gent  John  Towse  Gent 

Thomas  Dickenson  Gent  Mr  Joseph  Stamford 

Whereas  sevrale  stampes  of  farthings  and  halfepence  are  putt  forth 
by  ye  sevrale  inhabitants  of  this  Towne  to  their  owne  private  advantage, 
the  Gouvnors  that  thought  fitt  to  take  yt  into  their  consideration  ye 
profit  yt  might  accrue  towards  ye  Releife  of  ye  poore  of  ye  Citty  in 
case  some  pte  of  ye  towne  stock  was  layd  out  in  stampes  for  halfepence 
and  thereupon  they  gave  and  ordered  that  no  farthings  or  halfepence  of 
any  person  or  persons  shall  pass  current  longer  than  till  Whitsuntide 
next.  And  yt  in  ye  Interim  care  be  taken  yt  a stampe  for  halfepence 
wth  the  armes  of  ye  City  be  sent  out  and  they  and  none  other  to  be 
allowed  ; yt  ye  Towne  Bayly  for  ye  time  being  shall  be  chardgeable 
wth  ye  change  of  such  halfepence  wh  shall  be  allowed  him  in  his 
account.’* 

In  1655  a bye-law  was  passed  at  Northampton,  interfering  in  a 
remarkable  manner  with  the  value  of  the  local  official  coinage.  At  an 
assembly  held  27th  April  of  that  year  (in  addition  to  the  order  already 
quoted),  it  was — 

“ further  ordered  that  from  henceforth  the  Farthings  stamped  or 
marked  withe  the  Armes  of  this  Towne  of  Northampton  shall  freely 
pass  and  go  currant  and  be  esteemed  and  taken  for  halfepence  apeece 
until  it  be  otherwise  ordered  by  the  assemblie.” 

Upon  the  proclamation  by  Charles  II.,  in  1672,  making  current 
the  authorised  issue  of  halfpence  and  farthings,  the  various  corporate 
bodies,  and  the  more  responsible  tradesmen  called  in,  and  redeemed 
their  tokens  for  coin  of  the  realm.  So  far  as  the  writer  has  been  able 
to  discover,  the  town  books  at  Northampton  do  not  contain  any  record 
of  the  calling-in  of  the  official  tokens  ; but  that  this  was  done  at 
Peterborough  is  shown  by  the  following  extracts  from  the  town 
books  : — 
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“28  Aug  1672 
Peterborough 

FORASMUCH  as  wee  whose  names  are  subscribed  have  and 
will  disburse  Five  pounds  a piece  to  the  towne  bayliffe  for  the  ex- 
changing of  halfpence  heretofore  stamped  by  order  and  in  his  book 
contained 

Wee  doe  hereby  order  that  (in  regard  the  same  halfpence  were 
stamped  and  uttered  for  the  use  of  ye  poore  and  other  charitable  uses) 
The  Towne  Bayliffe  doe  and  shall  out  of  ye  Rents  and  profits  of  the 
said  towne  lands  and  stock  repay  the  said  sum  soe  by  us  disbursed  as 
aforesaid 

James  Duporte.  Robt  Mackworth.  Robt  Carryer.  Tho  Dickenson. 
Robert  Dickenson.  Edward  Gibbon.  John  Towse.  Joseph  Stamford. 
Mathew  Knowles.  Laurance  Parker.” 

“ 2 September  1672 

WHEREAS  we  whose  names  are  subscribed  have  and  will 
deposite  into  ye  hands  of  ye  towne  bayliffe  fortie  shillings  a piece  for 
the  use  aforesaid 

WE  doe  hereby  order  yt  the  said  Bayliffe  shall  reimburse  and 
repay  us  out  of  the  Rents  and  profits  aforesaid 

Edward  Gibbon.  Mathew  Knowles.  Robt  Carryer.  Tho  Dickenson. 
Robert  Dickenson.  Mr  Lawrence  Parker.” 

“ 2 September  1672 

It  is  ordered  by  ye  Gouvnors  of  ye  towne  land  and  stock  whose 
names  are  subscribed  that  ye  Towne  Bayliffe  doe  out  of  the  rents  and 
profits  of  the  same  land  and  stock  exchange  ye  Towne  halfepence  now 
brought  into  his  hands  or  this  day  to  bee  brought  into  his  hands  by  any 
Inhabitant  of  this  towne.  Every  man  proportionable  to  ye  summe  in 
halfepence  soe  brought  or  to  be  brought  in  as  aforesaid  And  itt  is 
further  ordered  yt  ye  said  halfepence  bee  sold  for  as  much  as  can  bee 
gotton  for  ye  same 

Robert  Carryer.  Tho  Dickenson.  Joseph  Stamford.  Robert  Dickenson. 
Edward  Gibbon.  William  Hetley.  Mathew  Knowles 


£ 

s 

d 

Received  of  the  Gouvernours 

62 

00 

00 

Received  ye  Halfepence  sold 

c6 

18 

10 

in  all 

6 S 

18 

10 

Disbursed  ye  sum  of 

68 

18 

10 

“ Septemr  ye  2d  1672 

An  account  of  those  that  arc  to  be  paid  for  the  change  of  their 
Halfpence  out  of  the  Town  Rents  due  at  Michallmas  1672  at  our 
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Lady  Day  1673  by  order  of  the  Governours  being  brought  this  day 
above  written 


Inprimis 

£ 

s 

d 

Mr  Wells 

00 

10 

04 

Mr  Goodman 

00 

18 

OO 

Mr  Levens  ...  ...  

00 

18 

OO 

Mr  Daniell  

02 

09 

04 

Mr  Dillingham 

04 

1 1 

OO 

Mr  Hamerton 

02 

18 

04 

Charles  Tompson  ... 

01 

1 6 

07 

Mrs  Collins 

01 

00 

I I 

Thomas  Johnson  ... 

02 

15 

OO 

Joseph  Deacon 

03 

02 

OO 

John  Marratt 

01 

09 

OS 

Tho  Davies  of  Whitlescy 

04 

12 

06 

- 

28 

1 1 

06 1 

Mr  Everell  of  Stilton  and 

To  Mr  Edward  Tinketton  and  7 9d  Richardson 

29 

16 

04 

Paid  to  Davies  of  Whitlesey 

04 

12 

06 

Paid  to  Mr  Everell  of  Stilton 

02 

1 1 

06 

Paid  to  Mr  Daniell  

02 

00 

OO 

Paid  to  an  old  man  yt  came  from  London  also  Harrar 

00 

03 

00 

Paid  to  Valentine  Richardson  ... 

00 

03 

00 

Paid  to  Mr  Goodman 

00 

18 

00 

Paid  to  Charles  Tompson 

00 

10 

07 

Paid  to  Mr  Dickerson  53d  Rd  Smith  & Richardson  ... 

00 

13 

0 

This  sum  of 

1 1 

1 1 

091 

is  charged  with  the 

disbursements  inf  the  great  bookc 

“ A prill  28th  1673 

Paid  to  Jams  Levins  for  change  of  halfcpcnce 

OO 

18 

00 

Paid  to  Robert  Daniell  for  the  same 

OO 

09 

04 

Paid  to  Mrs  Collins  for  the  same 

OI 

00 

i r 

Paid  to  Joseph  Deacon  for  the  same 

OI 

12 

00 

Paid  to  my  brother  Charles  Tompson  in  full  for  ye 

same  ...  ...  ...  

OO 

'4 

09 

Paid  to  Valentine  Richardson  ... 

OO 

05 

03 

Paid  to  Mr  Cooper  for  the  same 

OO 

03 

00 

Paid  in  full  to  Joseph  Deacon  for  the  same 

OI 

10 

00 

Paid  to  Joseph  Johnson  in  full  for  his  halfpence 

02 

15 

00 

1 These  totals  are  so  given  in  the  copy  acc  ounts. 
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£ 

s 

d 

Pd  to  Mr  Nolls  

00 

10 

04 

Pd  to  Mr  Hamerton 

02 

18 

00 

Pd  to  Goodman  Marratt  in  full  for  the  same  ... 

01 

09 

08 

Pd  to  Mr  Dillingham 

04 

1 1 

00 

“ Disbursements  since  Oe  Lady  76  untill  Oe  Ladydaj 

18 

1 7 

03 

, 77 

Paid  to  Mr  Knowles  in  full  for  money  layd  down  for 

halfpence 

04 

00 

00 

Paid  to  Mr  Tows  in  full  for  the  same  ... 

02 

10 

00 

Paid  to  Mr  Tho  : Dickenson  for  the  same 

07 

00 

00 

Paid  to  Mr  Rod  : Dickenson  for  the  same 

07 

00 

00 

Paid  to  Mr  Stamford  for  change  of  halfpence 

OS 

00 

00 

In  the  early  part  of  1856,  Mr.  Boyne  sent  a manuscript  list  of 
Northamptonshire  tokens  to  Mr.  E.  Pretty  of  Northampton,  and  this 
list,  with  additions  by  the  latter  gentleman,  was  published  in  the 
N orthampton  Mercury , during  June  and  July  of  that  year.  During 
the  same  year,  Mr.  Pretty  contributed  the  same  list  to  the  Midland 
Counties  Historical  Collector ; and  it  was  this  list  that  served  as  the 
foundation  of  the  Northamptonshire  portion  of  Mr.  Boyne’s  work 
which  appeared  in  1858,  and  in  which  138  tokens  were  described  and 
assigned  to  Northamptonshire.  In  1886,  Mr.  Boyne’s  list,  together 
with  additional  readings,  was  re-printed  in  Northamptonshire  Notes 
and  Queries.  In  1889,  Mr.  Williamson  edited,  and  published  a revised 
and  greatly  enlarged  edition  of  Boyne’s  work,  which  is  now  the 
standard  work  on  the  subject.  This  edition  describes  179  varieties, 
which  Mr.  C.  Dack,  the  sub-editor  for  the  Northamptonshire  portion, 
assigns  to  that  county.  Each  of  these  lists,  however,  include  a number 
of  mis-readings,  duplicate-readings,  and  descriptions  of  tokens  wrongly 
assigned  to  Northamptonshire.  The  present  writer  has  been  able  to 
correct  many  such  readings  ; to  add  several  hitherto  unpublished  tokens  ; 
and  to  correctly  allocate  others  to  their  respective  series.  In  the 
following  list  is  given  a detailed  description  of  187  tokens,  of  which  the 
writer  can  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  184;  177  being  in  his  own  collection, 
and  7 in  other  collections  ; leaving  only  three  varieties  (Nos.  115,  158, 
and  168),  from  published  descriptions,  and  not  personally  verified. 
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A plate  of  forty-eight  tokens  appeared  in  Bridges'  History  of 
Northamptonshire , published  in  1791  ; and  another  plate  of  thirty-two 
tokens,  in  Baker  s History  of  Northamptonshire , which  was  published 
in  parts;  that  containing  the  plate  of  tokens  appearing  in  1826.  No 
descriptive  letterpress  accompanies  either  of  these  plates.  The  thirty- 
two  specimens  illustrated  in  Baker,  represent  a small  collection  formed 
by  the  historian’s  sister,  Miss  Elizabeth  Baker,  on  whose  death  these 
tokens  passed  into  the  cabinet  of  the  late  Rev.  J.  H.  Harrison,  Rector 
of  Bugbrooke,  Northamptonshire,  and  subsequently  into  that  of  the 
present  writer. 

Before  passing  on  to  describe  the  coins,  I must  express  my  gratef  ul 
thanks  for  the  courtesy  shown  to  me  on  all  sides  by  the  clergy  and 
others  who  have  charge  of  the  parish  registers  in  Northamptonshire 
for  allowing  me  access  to  the  records  for  the  purposes  of  this  work.  I 
have  specially  to  acknowledge  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Thomas  C.  Pinny 
of  Althorp  for  research  amongst  the  wills  in  the  Northampton  Registry, 
of  the  Rev.  R.  M.  Serjeantson,  Rector  of  St.  Peter’s,  for  his  notation 
of  the  Town  Records  of  Northampton,  and  of  Mr.  C.  Dack  for  similar 
researches  at  Peterborough.  I am  also  indebted  to  the  Officials  of  the 
Coin  and  Medal  Room  at  the  British  Museum  and  to  Mr.  A.  W. 
Barnes  for  kindly  supplying  me  with’ casts  of  tokens  in  their  collections 
for  the  purpose  of  illustration. 


ASHLEY. 

The  village  of  Ashley  is  situated  about  five  miles  east-north-east 
of  Market  Harborough. 

At  the  time  of  the  Norman  survey,  Robert  de  Todeni,  to  whom 
Gunfrid  and  Wachelin  were  under-tenants,  held  three  hides  of  land  in 
“ Ascele.”  There  was  a mill  of  the  yearly  rent  of  32 d.,  nine  aqres  of 
meadow,  and  a small  wood,  and  the  whole  was  valued  at  30J.  Before 
the  Conquest  it  was  the  freehold  of  Franco  and  Algar,  and  was  rated 
at  20 s.  ; Wibert  also  held  of  Robert  de  Todeni  a third  part  of  a hide 
here  at  the  same  time,  which  was  valued  at  16 d. 

VOL.  vi.  v 
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In  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  this  lordship  was  in  the  hands  of  several 
proprietors;  and  in  1315,  Walter  de  Langton,  Robert  de  Waterville, 
and  John  Hotot  were  lords  of  Ashley.  In  1347,  Edmund  Peverel 
accounted  for  a fourth  part  and  an  eighth  part  of  a knight’s  fee  here,  of 
the  fee  of  John  Marechal.  From  the  Peverel  family  the  manor  was 
carried  in  marriage  to  the  De  la  Poles,  with  whom  it  continued  for 
several  generations. 


HALFPENNY  TOKEN  OF  JOHN  ( . U ANGER  OK  ASHLEY. 

I.  Obverse. — IOHN  . GRANGER.  — Three  awls  (?1 

Reverse. — OF  . ASHLEY  . 1668.  — HIS  . HALFE  . PENNY. 

Mint-mark,  set  foil.  Engraved  in  Boyne  (1858;. 

(Boyne,  1 ; Williamson,  1.)  Halfpenny. 

The  following  entries  occur  in  the  parish  registers  : — 

1660. — “ William  Granger  y°  sonn  of  John  Granger  and  of  Alece  his 
wife  was  borne  y'-  second  of  Maay  and  baptized  the  sixte.” 

1663-4. — “ Samuell  Granger  the  sonne  of  John  Granger  and  of  Ellse  his 
wife  was  Bap.  the  4 day  of  March.” 

1665-6. — “ Valantine  Granger  the  sonne  of  John  Granger  was  bap  the 
1 8 day  of  Febuary.” 

1670. — “Charles  Granger  the  sonne  of  John  Granger  was  bap  27  of 
March.” 

1670. — “John  Granger  was  buryed  the  28  of  December.” 

1670-1. — '“The  wife  of  John  Granger  was  buryed  the  5 day  of 
Genuary.” 

AYNHOE. 

The  village  of  Aynhoe  is  situated  about  six  miles  from  Brackley. 
At  the  time  of  the  Norman  survey,  Geoffrey  de  Mandeville  held  three 
and  one-fifth  hides  of  the  king  in  “ Aienho,”  which,  with  a mill  of  the 
yearly  rent  of  icw.,  and  twenty  acres  of  meadow,  had  been  valued  in  the 
time  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  when  it  was  the  freehold  of  Asgar  or 
Algar,  at  £6  ; but  it  was  now  advanced  to  £8.  This  Geoffrey  de 
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Mandeville  “came  over  with  the  Conqueror,”  and  fought  at  the  battle 
of  Hastings.  William  rewarded  him  with  several  lordships  in 
Northamptonshire,  and  he  was  made  Constable  of  the  Tower  of  London. 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  William  de  Mandeville  held  three  hides  of 
the  crown  in  Aynhoe,  and  conveyed  them,  in  exchange  for  other  lands, 
to  Roger  Fitz- Richard.  From  him  they  descended  to  Robert 
Fitz-Roger,  also  called  John  de  Clavering.  In  1324,  the  said  John  de 
Clavering  obtained  a charter  for  a weekly  market  here  on  Tuesdays, 
and  an  annual  fair  on  the  eve  and  feast  of  St.  Michael  and  the  two 
following  days.  This  market  has  long  been  discontinued.  Shakerley 
Marmion,  the  poet  and  dramatist,  was  born  in  the  Manor  House  in 
1602-3  I ;irRl  Sir  R;llph  Win  wood,  an  eminent  dramatist  and  statesman 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  a na'ive  of  this  parish. 

2.  ( V);r/'jr. — THOMAS  . NORRIS  . IN  — HIS  . HALF  . PENY. 

A’t  irrsc'. — AYNHO  . VPON  . THE  . HILL.  — A lion  rampant. 

Mint-mark,  cinquefoil,  Engraved  in  Bridges’  and  Baker’s 
H istorics. 

Boyne,  2.)  Fig.  1.  Halfpenny. 

The  issuer  of  this  token  was  probably  landlord  of  the  “ Red  Lion  ” 
Inn.  The  device  may  have  been  adopted  as  allusive  to  the  arms  of 
Shakerley  Marmion,  the  poet,  a former  lord  of  the  manor,  who,  in 
1615,  sold  his  share  of  the  manor  to  Richard  Cartwright  for  the  sum 
of  ,£5,250.  The  “ Red  Lion  M ceased  to  exist  in  the  early  part  of  the 
last  century. 

The  following  entries  occur  in  the  parish  register  : — 

Baptisms. 

165  1 . — “ June  27.  Mary  ye  daughter  of  Tho.  and  Anne  Norris." 

1653.  — 11  May  2d.  Duncombc  ye  sonne  of  Thomas  and  Anne  Norris/' 

1654.  — “ Decern:  21.  Thomas,  sonne  of  Thomas  and  Anne  Norris/* 

1656. — “Jan.  4th.  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Anne  Norris/* 

1658. — “ May  2nd.  Anne,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Anne  Norris.” 

i65o. — “ May  7.  Johon,  son  of  Thomas  and  Anne  Norris.” 

Burials. 

1661. — “ August  26.  Ann,  wife  of  Tho  : Norris.” 

1687. — “ Febr.  20.  Thomas  Xorrcys” 

Y 2 
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3.  Obverse. — PETER  . PRVCE  . AT  . THE  . BEL.  - A bell.  P.M.P. 

Reverse. — AT  . AYNO  . ON  . THE  . HILL  - HIS  HALF  PENY  1668. 

Mint-mark,  mullet.  Engraved  in  Baker’s  History. 

(Boyne,  3 ; Williamson,  3.)  Fig.  2.  Halfpenny. 

The  following  entry  occurs  in  the  parish  register : — - 

1652. — “ Nov.  28.  Peter  y'  Sonne  of  Peter  and  Margery  Bruce.” 

{Baptism.) 

In  the  register  of  such  as  were  buried  in  woollen  in  accordance  with 
an  Act  of  Parliament  to  commence  Aug.  1,  1678,  we  find  the  following 
entries  : — 

“1680. — Aug.  11.  Margery,  the  wife  of  Peter  Pruce.  Affidavit  made 
by  Margaret  Butler  of  this  Parish  before  John  Cresswell,  Esqr  in 
the  presence  of  John  Pruce  and  John  Jarvis.  Aug.  16,  following.” 

“ 1687. — Nov.  6.  Peter  Pruce.  Affidavit  made  by  Margaret  Butler,  of 
this  parish,  before  Tho.  Harris,  Vicar  of  Newbottle,  in  the  presence 
of  Katherine  Harris  and  Elizabeth  East,  Nov.  9,  following.” 

In  1678,  there  was  collected  the  sum  of  os.  6d.,  which  was 

paid  over  to  the  Archdeacon  of  Northampton,  April  24,  1679,  towards 
the  rebuilding  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  and  amongst  the  contributors 
thereto  we  find  the  name  of  Peter  Pruce,  who  contributed  6ct. 

The  Bell  was  one  of  the  commonest  signs  in  England,  and  was 
used  as  early  as  in  the  fourteenth  century,  for  Chaucer  says  that  the 
“ gentil  hostelrie  that  heighte  the  Tabarde,”  was  “ faste  by  the  Belle.” 

A Bell  tavern  formerly  stood  in  King  Street,  Westminster,  and  is 
mentioned  in  the  expenses  of  Sir  John  Howard  in  1466.  Pepys  dined 
at  this  house,  July  1,  1660,  invited  by  purser  Washington,  but  he  came 
away  greatly  disgusted,  for,  says  he,  “ the  rogue  had  no  more  manners 
than  to  invite  me,  and  let  me  pay  my  club.” 

At  Finedon,  Northamptonshire,  there  is  an  old  inn  called  the  Bell, 
having  for  a sign  the  portrait  of  a female  with  the  following  lines 
beneath  : — 

“ Queen  Edith,  lady  once  of  Finedon, 

Where  at  the  Bell  good  fare  is  dined  on.” 

Previously  to  the  Roman  Cojaquest,  the  Manor  of  Finedon  was 
held  by  Queen  Edith,  wife  of  Edward  the  Confessor. 
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BARNWELL  ST.  ANDREW. 

The  village  of  Barnwell  St.  Andrew  is  situated  about  two  miles 

south-east  from  Oundle.  It  is  said,  though  perhaps  questionably,  that 

it  derives  its  name  from  its  numerous  wells  and  springs,  which  in  the 

olden  time  were  famed  for  the  cure  of  diseases  in  children  ; hence  the 

name  bairn  — child- well.  At  the  time  of  the  Norman  survey  it 

consisted  of  six  hides  of  land,  which  were  in  the  possession  of  the 

Abbot  of  Ramsey.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  these  six  hides  were  in 

the  hands  of  Reginald  le  Moigne.  In  1269,  Berenger  le  Moigne  had 

a grant  of  weekly  markets  here,  on  Monday  and  Friday,  with  an  eight- 

day  fair,  commencing  on  the  eve  of  the  festival  of  St.  Michael.  In 

1275,  this  market  was  suppressed,  as  being  prejudicial  to  the  Abbot  of 

Peterborough’s  market  at  Oundle.  In  1277,  the  Abbot  of  Ramsey, 

having  obtained  this  manor  from  Berenger  le  Moigne,  obtained  a 

licence  for  a weekly  market  to  be  held  on  Wednesday,  and  the  annual 

fair  to  continue  as  before.  Near  the  village  are  to  be  seen  the  ruins  of 

the  castle,  which — with  the  exception  of  a small  portion  of  Rockingham 

Castle — are  the  only  mediaeval  castellated  remains  in  the  county.  This 

castle  was  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  Reginald  le  Moigne,  in  the 

reign  of  Henry  I.  ; but,  according  to  the  best  authority,  the  present 

castle  was  erected  in  1264,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  by  Berengarius 

le  Moigne,  but  by  an  investigation  made  in  1274  the  said  Berengarius 

was  found  to  have  forfeited  all  right  to  the  estate,  and  was  compelled, 

dc  zvarranto,  in  1279,  to  cede  the  castle  and  manor  to  William,  Abbot 

of  Ramsey. 

* 

4.  Obverse. — SAM V ELL  . WRIGHT  . OF:-A  dove  and  S.S.W. 

Reverse. — BARN  WELL  . ST.  ANDREW— HIS  . HALFE  . PENNY  . 1667. 

Mint-mark,  cinquefoil. 

(Boyne,  4 ; Williamson,  4.)  Fig.  3.  Halfpenny. 

The  following  entries  occur  in  the  parish  register : — 

1641.  “August  8.  Samuell  yc  son  of  Nicholas  Wright  baptized.” 

1666.  “Samuel  Wright  and  Sarah  Lion  were  married.  Septemb.  24.” 

1667.  “ Francies  the  daughter  of  Samuel  Wright  bap.  Octob.  27.” 
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166S.  “ Mary  the  daughter  of  Samuel  Wright  bap.  Decemb.  25." 

1672.  “ Benjamin  the  sonne  of  Samuel  Wright  bap.  May  26." 

1675.  “ Sarah  yc  daughter  of  Samuell  and  Sarah  Wright  buryed  May 

r*i5lh.M 

1675-6.  “ March  y(  7th.  Frances  daughter  of  Sarah  and  Samuel 

Wright  buryed.” 

1676.  “ Martha  y°  daughter  of  Samuel  Wright  was  baptized  y°  29th  of 
November.” 

1679.  “Samuel  y°  sonn  of  Samuel  Wright  Bap.  April  yL  27th.” 

1681-2.  “John  ye  son  of  Samuel  Wright  Bap.  March  y°  23d,  1681.” 
1686.  “Joseph  ye  son  of  Samuel  Wright  bapt.  Aprill  the  27th.” 

1688.  “ Daniel  yL‘  Son  of  Samuel  Wright  bap1  Sep1  yc‘  I7l\” 

1691.  “ Anne  Wright  buried  Oct.  24th.” 

1708-9.  “Sarah  Wright  the  wife  of  Sam.  Wright  of  this  parish  was 
buried  January  the  twelfth  170S.” 

1712-13.  “Samuel  Wright  of  this  parrish  was  Buried  March  yc  9lh 
1712.” 


BOWDEN. 

The  token  issued  by  “Richard  Bronson  in  Bowden,  165X,” 
described  as  Williamson , No.  5,  and  attributed  to  Little  Bowden, 
Northamptonshire,  belongs  to  Great  Bowden,  Leicestershire. 

The  parish  registers  at  the  latter  place  contain  the  following 
entries,  which  evidently  refer  to  the  issuer  of  this  token  : — 

1618.  “ Richard  Brownson  babtized  the  25th  day  of  November.” 

1642.  “ Richard  Branston  and  Anne  Fish  married,  Jan.  22.” 

“Richard  Branton,  weaver  (?  widower),  buried  the  22nd  day  of  March, 
anno  Dom.  1662.” 

This  token  was  engraved,  as  a Northamptonshire  piece,  in  Bridges’ 
History  of  Northamptonshire. 


BOZEAT. 

The  village  of  Bozeat  is  situated  six  miles  south  of  Wellingborough 
and  twelve  from  Northampton.  The  town  well  is  endowed  with  an 
acre  of  land,  from  which  it  is  said  the  place  takes  its  name,  “ Beau- 
jaiet.” 
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At  the  time  of  the  Norman  survey,  the  Countess  Judith  possessed 
two  hides  of  land,  which  were  held  by  Lanzelin  and  Winemar ; and 
Turstin  held  one  and  a half-virgate  in  “ Boziete.”  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  I.,  David.  King  of  Scotland,  had  two  hides,  and  William 
Peverel  three  small  virgates.  In  1216,  John  de  Stokes  gave  all  his 
possessions  here  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  James  in  Northampton,  and  by 
the  gift  of  other  benefactors,  St.  James’s  Abbey  had  many  additional 
lands  and  tenements  in  Bozeat. 

5.  Obverse. — WILLIAM  . GLOVER  :-W.G. 

Reverse. — OF . BOZEAT . 1668. -HIS  HALF  PENY. 

Mint-mark,  rose. 

(Boyne,  5 ; Williamson,  6.)  Halfpenny. 

This  token,  although  a halfpenny,  is  only  of  farthing  size.  The 
parish  registers,  previously  to  1729  were  destroyed  by  tire  in  that  year. 


BRACKLKY. 

Brackley  is  a small  market  town  situated  near  the  south-western 
extremity  of  the  county.  It  was,  we  are  told  by  tradition,  a town  of 
considerable  importance  in  Saxon  times,  until  the  Danes  nearly 
destroyed  it  ; this,  however,  is  not  borne  out  by  history. 

Azor  was  the  Saxon  proprietor,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Conqueror’s 
survey,  Brackley  was  held  of  the  King  by  Earl  Albericus.  There  was 
formerly  a castle,  the  original  residence  of  the  feudal  lords,  but  it  was 
deserted  at  an  early  period  ; for,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  Roger  de 
Quincy,  Earl  of  Winchester,  remitted  to  the  hospital  here  20  shillings, 
which  they  ought  to  render  for  the  site  of  the  castle.  This  town,  we 
are  told  by  Leland,  was  adorned  with  “ three  goodly  crosses  of  stone, 
one  by  soulhe  at  the  end  of  the  town,  another  at  the  west,  and  the 
third,  very  antique,  faire,  and  costly,  in  the  inward  parte  of  the  high 
streate.  Ther  be  divers  tabenacles  in  this,  with  ladys  and  men 
armyed.  There  was  a fayre  castle  in  the  south-west  end  of  the  towne, 
on  the  left  hand  or  ripe  of  the  riveret.  The  site  and  hill  where  it 
stode  is  yet  evidently  sene,  and  berithe  the  name  of  the  Castle  Hill ; 
but  there  is  not  seen  any  peace  of  a vvaull  stondynge. 
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Some  uncertainty  exists  as  to  when  this  borough  was  first 
governed  by  a Mayor.  In  a writ  of  quo  warranto , 3 Edw.  III. 
(1329),  it  is  distinctly  styled  the  borough  of  Brackley.  In  1337  a writ 
was  issued  to  the  “ bailiffs  of  Brackele  ” to  depute  with  other  towns 
3 or  4 of  their  citizens  to  attend  a royal  council  at  Westminster  on 
matters  connected  with  trade.  Leland  says  Brackley  “ was  a staple 
for  wolle,  priveleged  with  a Major  (Mayor),  the  which  honour  yet 
remayneth  to  this  pore  towne  ” ; and  according  to  Camden  “ Brackley 
was  antiently  a famous  staple  for  wool,  but  now  only  boasts  how  great 
and  wealthy  it  once  was  by  its  ruins,  and  by  a Mayor  it  retains  for  its 
chief  majistrate."  Its  dignities,  at  the  period  of  the  issue  of  the 
seventeenth  century  tokens,  were  sustained  in  a very  undignified 
manner,  as  thus  described  in  Drunken  Barnaby  s Itinerary,  first 
printed  in  1646  : 

“ From  thence  to  Brackley,  as  did  beseem  one, 

The  May’r  I saw,  a wondrous  mcane  one. 

Sitting,  thatching  and  bestowing 
On  a Wind-blowne  house  a strowing, 

On  me,  cald  he,  and  did  charme  mee, 

‘ Drink  lesse,  cat  more,  I doc  wame  thee.’  ” 

The  earliest  recorded  charter  of  incorporation  is  that  granted  by 
James  II.,  November  11,  1686,  in  which  the  name  of  Bartholomew 
Atton,  the  issuer  of  the  following  token  is  mentioned  amongst  those  of 
the  18  burgesses  : 

6.  Obverse. — BARTHOLOMEW  . ATTOW.-A  bell. 

Reverse. — IN  . BRACKLEY.  DRAPER- B. A. 

Mint-mark,  mullet.  Engraved  in  Baker’s  History. 

(Boyne,  6.)  Fig.  4.  Farthing. 

The  name  of  the  issuer  of  this  token  was  Atton.  The  bell  may 
indicate  that  the  issuer,  in  addition  to  being  a draper,  was  landlord  of 
the  Bell  Inn,  which  still  exists  in  the  High  Street ; or  it  may  have 
reference  to  his  being  a member  of  the  well-known  family  of  bell- 
founders  of  that  name  at  Buckingham. 

Bartholomew  Atton,  grandfather  of  the  token  issuer,  was 
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apprenticed  to  Thomas  Newcombe,  bellfounder.  of  Leicester,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  freedom  of  that  town  in  1582-3.  Shortly  afterwards 
he  removed  to  Buckingham.  The  exact  date  of  his  removal  is  not 
known,  but  he  was  working  at  Buckingham  previously  to  1589,  for  we 
find  the  following  entry  in  the  Churchwardens’  accounts  of  Wing, 
Bucks  : — 

1589.  “ pd  vnto  Bartholomewe  Atton  of  Buckyngham 

for  the  castyng  of  the  second  bell  and  putting  in 
ijc  weyght  of  new  mettell  more  than  the  old  bell 
weyghed  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  x1' — xij'1  ” 

Many  bells  still  exist  in  Northamptonshire  and  Buckinghamshire 
bearing  Atton’s  name,  and  a considerable  proportion  of  them  are 
dated.  The  earliest  of  these — so  far  as  the  writer  can  discover — is  at 
Loughton,  Buckinghamshire,  and  is  dated  1590,  while  the  latest  in 
date,  1626,  occurs  at  Blisworth,  Northamptonshire.  In  1605 
Bartholomew  Atton  served  the  office  of  Bailiff  of  Buckingham. 
He  died  there  in  1630,  and  his  burial  is  recorded  as  follows  in  the 
parish  register : — 

“ Bartholomewe  Atton  was  buried  the  xxix  of  May." 

Bartholomew  Atton  was  associated  in  his  business  with  his  son, 
William,  father  of  Bartholomew,  the  Brackley  token  issuer,  but 
William  appears  to  have  retired  from  the  business  soon  after  his 
father’s  death,  and  probably  became  a draper,  to  which  business  he 
brought  up  his  sons.  He  served  the  office  of  Bailiff  of  Buckingham 
in  1624,  1630,  1642,  and  1649,  and  died  in  1655,  his  burial  being  thus 
recorded  in  the  parish  register 

“ Mr.  William  Atton  Burgesse,  and  4 times  Baylcife  was  buryed. 

Oct.  23.  1655.” 

Bartholomew  Atton,  the  Brackley  token  issuer,  was  bom  at 
Buckingham  in  1630-1,  his  baptism  being  thus  recorded  in  the  parish 
register  : — 

“ Bartholomew  Atton  filius  William  Atton  baptized  xiiijth  March.” 
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On  the  death  of  his  father,  the  Buckingham  business  having 
descended  to  his  eldest  brother  William,  Bartholomew  Atton  came  to 
Brackley,  where  he  was  married  in  1663,  and  died  in  January, 

l/OO,  N.S. 

The  following  entries  occur  in  the  Brackley  parish  registers  : — 

1663.  “ Mr.  Bartholmew  Atton  and  MfS.  Mar)'  Yorke  were  married 
November  ye  14th.” 

1664.  “ Eliz  Atton  vv  daughter  of  Bartholmew  Atton  was  baptized 
Aug:  14th.” 

1664.  “ Elizabeth  Atton  an  infant  was  buryed  Aug:  25.’’ 

1665.  “ Elizabeth  Atton  the  daughter  of  Bartholomew  Atton  and 
Mary  his  wife  was  baptized  March  ye  IIth.” 

1667.  “Susans  Atton  ye  daughter  of  Bartholmew  Atton  and  Mary 
his  wife  was  bap:  Aug:  30.” 

1671.  “ Mar)’  Atton  ye  daughter  of  Bartholmew  Atton  and  Mary  his 

wife  was  baptized  June  23.” 

1671.  “ Mary  Atton  an  infant  was  buryed  Sept  28.” 

1687.  “Elizabeth  Atton  was  Buried  in  woollen  onely  May  the  3d. 
Ano  Dom  1687.” 

1699-1700.  “ Bartholomew  Atton  was  Buried  ye  28th  day  of  January 

Anno  1699.” 

7.  Obverse. — CONNOWAY  . RANDS-A  sugar-loaf. 

Reverse.— OF  . BRACKLEY  . 1671-C.R.  4. 

Mint-mark,  cinquefoil.  Engraved  in  Baker’s  History. 
(Boyne,  7 ; Williamson,  8.)  Fig.  5.  Halfpenny. 

8.  Obverse. — CONAWAY  . RAND- A lion  rampant. 

Reverse.— OF  . BRACKLEY— C.  R. 

Mint -mark,  mullet.  Engraved  in  Baker’s  History. 
Farthing. 

c 

Conway  Rands,  the  token  issuer,  was  Mayor  of  Brackley  in  1670. 
In  the  charter  of  incorporation  granted  by  James  II.  in  1686,  the  name 
of  Conway  Rands,  son  of  the  token  issuer,  is  given  as  one  of  the 
eighteen  burgesses. 

Kxtracts  from  the  w ill  of  Conway  Rands,  Sen.,  will  be  given  in  the 
appendix. 

The  following  entries  occur  in  the  parish  registers  : — 
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1654.  “ Hannah  Rand  the  daughter  of  Conway  Rand  and  Hannah 

his  wife  was  baptized  February  the  18.  day.” 

1659.  “ Conaway  Rand  the  son  of  Conaway  Rand  and  Hannah  his 

wife  was  baptized  June  the  fourth.” 

1681.  “ Mr.  Conaway  Rand  was  buried  in  woollen  only,  April  1 

then'".” 

9.  Ol>v,  rse. — MARY  . SKILDEN  . AT  . THE  . SVN— The  sun  in  splendour. 

Reverse. — IN  . BRACKLEY  . 1665— HER  . HALFE  . PENNY. 

Mint-mark,  cinquefoil.  Cinquefoils  for  stops.  Engraved 
in  Bridges’  History.  Fig.  6.  Halfpenny. 

Widow  Skelden  was  rated  for  eight  hearths  in  the  tax  of 
Charles  II.  The  copy  of  this  assessment  in  the  Exchequer  is  faded  in 
many  places,  and  mutilated  ; the  date  at  the  heading  is  wanting,  but 
from  frequent  allusions  to  Lady-day,  1669.  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  it  was  made  in  1670. 

The  husband  of  the  issuer  of  this  token  “ Edward  Skelding,  of 
Brackiey,  Ironmonger,”  made  his  will,  dated  June  24,  1664.  and  proved 
in  the  Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury,  April  18,  1665,  in  which  he 
directs  his  body  “ to  be  decently  buried  in  St.  Peter’s  Church,  Brackiey.” 
He  continues,  “ To  my  wife,  Mary,  from  and  after  my  decease,  my  house 
with  appurtenances,  outhouses,  etc.,  situate  and  being  on  the  west  side 
of  the  High  Street  of  Brackiey,  now  called  or  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Sun  Inn,  wherein  I do  live,”  etc. 

The  following  entries  occur  in  the  parish  register  : — 

1662.  “ Edward  Skelding  was  buried  August  ye  i6lh  day.” 

1664-5.  “ Edward  Skelden  was  buryed  Jan.  911'.” 

1684.  “ Mary  Skeldinge  was  buried  in  W oollen  onely,  August  the 

I2lh,  1684.” 

The  Sun  in  splendour  is  a device  in  the  Distillers’  arms,  and 
doubtless  this  was  the  occasion  of  its  adoption  as  an  inn  sign,  although 
it  may  refer  to  the  badge  of  the  House  of  York. 

Signs,  in  addition  to  the  symbol,  had  frequently  an  inscription  or 
motto.  The  Craftsman,  September  30th,  1738,  asserts  that  “the 
peculiarities  of  a nation  may  be  discovered  by  the  choice  of  their  signs,” 
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and  as  an  instance  of  the  art  and  wit  in  drawing  customers  to  their 
houses,  quotes  among  others  : — 

“The  best  drink  under  the  SUN.” 

10.  Obverse.— IOHN  . STOAKES. -Three  cloves. 

Reverse— OF  . BRACKLEY  . 1670.-HIS  . HALF  . PENY  . I . S. 

Mint-mark,  cinquefoil  or  rose. 

(Boyne,  10;  Williamson,  11.)  Fig.  7.  Halfpenny. 

John  Stokes,  of  St.  Peter's  parish,  was  assessed  for  four  hearths  in 
the  tax  of  Charles  II. 

The  following  entries  occur  in  the  parish  registers  : — 

1661.  “John  Stoakes  and  Elizabeth  Taylour  were  married  December 
the  19  day.” 

1667-8.  “ Elizabeth  Stoakes  was  buryed  January  30th.” 

1669.  “ John  Stoakes  and  Alice  Butler  were  marryed  Sept:  9th.” 

1672.  “Sarah  Stoakes  ye  daughter  of  John  Stoakes  and  Alice  his  wife 
was  baptized  Aug:  20th.” 

1674.  “ Susannah  the  daughter  of  John  Stoakes  and  Alice  his  wife 

was  baptized  July  19th.” 

1681-2.  “ Beatrice  Stokes,  the  Daughter  of  John  Stokes  and  Alice,  his 

wife,  was  Baptized  March  the  22n(1.” 

1680-1.  “Mr.  John  Stokes  was  buried  in  woollen  only  February  the 
6lh.” 

The  last  entry  probably  relates  to  the  father  of  the  token, 
issuer. 


II.  Obverse. — ROBERT  . WILKINS  . OF-Head  of  Charles  II. 

Reverse. — BRACKLY  . HIS.  HALF  . PENY.-R.E.W. 

Mint-mark,  cinquefoil.  Engraved  in  Baker’s  History. 
(Boyne,  11  ; Williamson,  12.)  Fig.  8.  Halfpenny. 

In  the  charter  of  James  II.,  1686,  the  name  of  “ Robert  Wilkins, 
Gent.,"  appears  among  others  who  were  therein  nominated  as  the  first 
Aldermen.  He  was  Mayor  of  Brackley  in  1683,  1689,  1697,  and  1703. 
In  1713,  his  name  is  mentioned  in  evidence  given  in  an  election  petition. 
In  those  days  Bracklev  was  a “close”  borough,  and  returned  two 
members  to  Parliament. 
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This  token  appears  to  have  been  issued  from  the  “ King’s  Head,” 
an  inn  which  still  exists  in  the  High  Street. 

The  following  entries  occur  in  the  parish  registers  : — 

1665.  “ John  Willkins  the  sonn  of  Robert  Willkins  and  Ellen  his  wife 

was  baptized  Decemb.  31.” 

1665-6.  “ John  Willkins  an  infant  was  buryed  Jan.  2d.” 

1668.  “ Robert  Willkins  ye  son  of  Robert  Willkins  and  Ellen  his  wife 

was  baptized  Aug.  ye  ioth.rt 

1671.  “ Elizabeth  Willkins  ye  daughter  of  Robert  Willkins  and  Ellen, 

his  wife,  was  baptized  July  27th.” 

1675.  “Temperance  ye  daughter  of  Robert  Willkins  and  Ellen  his 
wife  was  ” . . . (incomplete).  Baptism. 

1 678.  “ Ellen  Wilkins  the  wife  of  Robert  Wilkins  was  Buried  in 

woollen  only  according  to  act  of  Parliament  October  the  14th.” 

1682.  “Frances  Willkins  the  Daughter  of  Robert  Willkins  and  of 
Joane  his  wife  was  Baptized  ye  8th  Day  of  May,  Ano  Doin 
1682” 

1683.  “Sarah  Willkins  Daughter  of  Robert  Willkins  and  of  Joane 
his  wife  was  Baptized  ye  29th  Day  of  September  1683.” 

1684.  “Jemima  Willkins  the  Daughter  of  Robert  Willkins  and  of 
Joane  his  wife  was  Baptized  ye  29th  Day  of  September  1684.” 

1685.  “ Jemima  Willkins,  Daughter  of  Robert  Willkins  was  Buried  in 
woollen  onely  June  ye  26th  Ano  Dom  1685.” 

1688.  “James  son  of  Robert  Willkins  and  of  Joane  his  wife  was  Baptized 
ye  25  Day  of  November  Ano  Dom:  1688.” 

1690.  “ Mrs  Wilkins  was  Buried  in  woollen  onely  December  the  third 

Ano  Dom  1690.” 

1692.  “ Robert  son  of  Robert  Wilkins  and  of  Elizabeth  his  wife  was 

Buried  ye  third  day  of  October  Ano  Dom  1692.” 

1694.  “ Thomas  son  of  Robert  Willkins  and  of  Elizabeth  his  wife  was 

Baptized  ye  fifth  day  of  July  Ano  Dom  1694.” 

1716.  “ Mr  Robert  Willkins  was  Buried  in  woollen  only  ye  17  day  of 

June  1 716.” 


HALFPENNY  TOKEN'  OF  WILLIAM  WILLIAMS  OF  BRACK  LEY. 
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12.  Obverse. — WILLIAM  . WILLIAMS  . AT  . Y?  . RED-A  lion  rampant, 
and  a Maltese  cross. 

Reverse. — LYON  . IN  . BRACKLEY  . 1670-HIS  . HALFE  . PENY. 

Mint-mark,  rose.  Engraved  in  Baker’s  History . Half- 
penny. 

Edward  Skelding.  in  his  will,1  gives  to  his  daughters,  “ the  house, 
ground,  and  premises  in  Brackley,  where  Mr.  Wm.  Williams  now 
liveth/’  He  also  appoints  “ William  Williams  of  Brackley,  gent./’  their 
supervisor  and  guardian,  and  gives  to  him  live  pounds,  to  be  paid  one 
year  after  his  decease. 

This  token-issuer  was  Mayor  of  Brackley  in  1672. 

The  Red  Lion  had  doubtless  its  origin,  as  a sign,  long  prior  to 
the  accession  of  James  I.,  in  compliment  to  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of 
Lancaster,  fourth  son  of  Edward  III.,  and  father  of  Henry  IV.  The 
Duke  was  at  all  times  popular  ; and  the  powerful  support  he  rendered  to 
Wycliffe  was  calculated  to  increase  that  popularity  with  certain  sections 
of  the  community.  His  marriage  with  Constance,  daughter  of  Pedro 
the  Cruel,  King  of  Castile,  gave  him,  on  the  death  of  his  father-in-law,  a 
claim  to  the  throne  of  Castile  and  Leon.  It  is  probable  that  the  lion 
rampant,  gules,  was  taken  from  the  arms  of  Leon,  and  adopted  as  a 
symbol  by  his  partisans,  and  also  by  persons  who  occupied  houses  of 
general  resort. 

The  following  entries  occur  in  the  parish  registers  : — 

1692-3.  “ Martha  Daughter  of  William  Williams  and  of  Elizabeth  his 

wife  was  Baptized  the  27th  Day  of  March  Ano:  Dom  1694.” 

1695.  “Thomas  son  of  William  Williams  and  of  Elizabeth  his  wife 
was  Baptized  yc  14th  Day  of  June  1695.” 

1697.  “Ann  daughter  of  William  Williams  and  of  Elizabeth  his  wife 
was  Baptized  ye  20  day  of  July  Ano  Dom  1697.” 

1697.  “Annan  infant  Child  of  William  Williams  was  Buried  ye  2tl 
Day  of  August  1697.” 

1698.  “ Elizabeth  daughter  of  William  Williams  and  of  Eliz:  his  wife 
was  Baptized  yc  eight  day  of  July  Anno  Dom  1698.” 

1702.  “ William  son  of  William  Williams  and  of  Elizabeth  his  wife 

was  Baptized  ye  17th  day  of  May  Anno  1702.” 

j 704-5.  “Widow  Williams  was  Buried  ye  18th  day  of  January  Anno 
Dom  1704.” 

1 See  note  to  No.  9. 
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BRAMPTON. 

The  village  of  Brampton  Magna,  or  Church  Brampton,  is  situated 
four  and  a-half  miles  north-west  by  north  of  Northampton. 

At  the  time  of  the  Norman  survey,  the  Earl  of  Morton  held  four 
hides,  less  five  acres,  at  “ Brantone.”  The  arable  land  was  eight 
carucates  ; a mill  of  the  yearly  value  of  28.V.  ; ten  acres  of  meadow, 
and  five  acres  of  underwood.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor 
the  whole  was  valued  at  60s.  but  was  now  valued  at  ioo.v.  This 
manor  afterwards  passed  through  the  families  of  de  la  Haye,  Neville. 
Segrave,  de  Bohum,  de  l’lsle,  Beauchamp,  Cecil,  and  Hatton.  It  is 
now  the  property  of  Earl  Spencer. 

13.  Obverse. — THOMAS  . SMITH-HIS  HALF  PENY. 

Reverse. — OF  . BRAMPTON  . 1668.— T.S.  conjoined. 

Mint-mark,  cinquefoil.  Fig.  9.  Halfpenny. 

The  following  entries  occur  in  the  parish  register  : — 

1665.  “ Audri  Smyth  the  wife  of  Thomas  Smyth  was  buryed  the 

xxviiith  day  of  February.” 

1670.  “ Thomas  Smyth  was  buryed  the  xviii'1'  of  November.” 

Th  is  token  is  engraved  in  Llewellynn  Jewitt’s  list  of  Derbyshire 
tokens  ( Reliquary , vol.  iv,  page  103),  and  by  him  assigned  to 
Brampton  near  Chesterfield.  It  is  described  in  Golding’s  Coinage  of 
Suffolk , and  assigned  to  Brampton,  Suffolk,  and  in  this  he  is  followed 
by  Williamson.  In  support  of  this  claim  it  is  stated  that  the  parish 
register  at  the  latter  place  records  the  marriage  of  a Thomas  Smith  to 
Margaret  Leman  of  that  parish,  and  also  of  her  burial  there  in  1670. 
It  was,  however,  the  usual  practice  to  place  the  initial  of  the  issuer's 
wife  together  with  his  own  upon  the  tokens.  This  piece  was  issued 
in  1668,  and  bears  only  the  initials  of  the  issuer — “ T.  S.,” — -therefore 
it  is  fair  to  presume  that  he  was  unmarried  at  that  date.  The  wife  of 
Thomas  Smith  of  Brampton,  Northamptonshire,  died  three  years 
previously  to  the  issue  of  the  token,  while  the  wife  of  Thomas  Smith 
of  Brampton,  Suffolk,  was  living  until  two  years  after  the  date  of  its 
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issue,  therefore  the  weight  of  presumptive  evidence  appears  sufficient 
to  warrant  us  in  assigning  this  piece  to  Northamptonshire. 


BRIGSTOCK. 

The  village  of  Brigstock  is  situated  six  miles  north-west  of 
Thrapston,  and  eight  miles  north-east  from  Kettering. 

At  the  time  of  the  Norman  survey,  “ Bricstoc  ” was  in  the  hands 
of  the  Crown.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  this  manor  was  still  in  the 
hands  of  the  King,  and  in  1318  the  tenants  of  the  manor  agreed  to  an 
annual  rent  of  £46,  which  continued  till  the  reign  of  Edward  III, 
when  an  abatement  was  allowed  of  it,  and  in  1441  the  manor  was 
leased  at  a yearly  rent  of  ^40.  The  tenants,  as  holding  of  the  crown 
in  ancient  demesne,  were  free  from  all  payment  of  toll.  In  1466  the 
grant  of  a weekly  market  was  made  to  Brigstock ; but  it  has  long  been 
discontinued.  The  market  cross,  erected  in  1586  and  bearing  the  arms 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  still  adorns  the  centre  of  the  village. 

14.  Obverse. — THO:  ALLEN . CHANDL**— The  Grocers’  Arms. 

Reverse. — OF . BRIDGSTOCK— T.A. 

Mint-mark,  mullet.  Fig.  IX.  Farthing. 

The  following  entries  occur  in  the  parish  registers : — 

1658.  “ Thomas  Allin  and  Yssabella  Orpin  married  the  28  of 

May.” 

1660.  “ Elizabeth  ye  daughter  of  Thomas  Allin  and  Yssabella  his 
wife,  bap.  ye  16  of  May.” 

1661.  “ Ann  filia  Thomas  Allen  Babtizat  6 Octobris.” 

1663.  “ Yssabella  filia  Thomas  Allen  Babtizat  8 Aprilis.” 

1664.  “ Susana  filia  Thomas  Allin  babtizd  19  of  December.” 

1667.  “ Mary  filia  Thomas  Allin  babtized  the  last  of  March.” 

1678.  “Thomas  Allin  was  buried  ye  15th  of  October.  Affidavit 
was  made  before  Thomas  Elms  Esq.  ye  19th  of  October  by 
Elizabeth  Flower  and  Jane  Ayylesby.” 

1685.  “ Issabell  Allen  was  buryed  ye  13th  of  February.  Affidavit  was 
made  by  Elliner  Smith  and  Frances  Clarkson  before  Mr  William 
Foster  Rector  of  Sudborough  ye  1 5th  day.” 

1686.  “Jane  Allen  was  buryed  ye  29th  of  may.  Affidavit  was 
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made  by  Frances  Clarkson  before  Mr  Marke  Lewis  Rector  of 
Benyfield  ye  first  of  June.” 

i6S8.(  “Joan  Allin  was  buryed  ye  13  of  Febr.  Affidavit  was  made 
by  Dorothy  Finder  and  Catherine  Hcmington  before  Mr  William 
Foster  Rector  of  Sudborough  ye  16  of  Feb.” 

1689.  “ Ann  Allin  was  buried  ye  23  day  of  December.  Affidavit  was 

made  by  Frances  Allen  before  Mr  Jeffery  barton  Rector  of 
Ruston  ye  26th  day.” 

The  late  Admiral  Smythe  thus  humorously  describes  a grocer 
of  this  period  : “In  country  places  a grocer  comprehended  a most 
extensive  dealer  in  hardware,  ginger  bread,  bobbins,  laces,  haber- 
dashery, mouse-traps,  curling-tongs,  candles,  soap,  bacon,  pickles,  and 
every  variety  of  grocery ; besides  which  they  sold  small  coins  for 
money-changing.  Tea,  the  staple  by  which  grocers  now  make  gross 
fortunes,  had  not  then  obtained  its  footing  ; for  this  lymph  must  then 
have  been  beyond  the  means  of  most  sippers,  seeing  that  in  1666  a 
pound  of  tea  cost  60s.  ; and  money  was  then  at  a far  higher  value  than 
in  the  present  century.  The  multifarious  ramifications  of  those  trades 
justified  the  application  of  the  term  grocers,  as  well  as  to  those 
‘ engrossing  ’ merchandise,  because  they  sold  by  the  gross.  Their 
ancient  name  was  Pepperers,  from  the  drugs  and  spices  which  they 
sold  ; a branch  which  was  mostly  abstracted  from  them,  not  long  before 
the  epoch  of  the  tokens  by  a seceding  party,  who  were  incorporated  by 
James  I.  under  the  designation  of  apothecaries.” 

BRINGTON. 

In  1886,  the  late  Mr.  H.  S.  Gill  communicated  to  the  North- 
amptonshire  Notes  and  Queries  the  description  of  a token  which  he 
read  as  “ James  Mason,  Mercer,  of  Brighton,”  and  which  he  assigned 
to  this  village,  and  gave  the  following  reasons  for  so  doing  : — “ I know 
that  the  parish  near  Brixworth,  containing  Great  and  Little  Briton  (as 
formerly  spelt,  and  still  pronounced),  must  be  the  one  meant ; as  the 
Sussex  Brighton  is  always  spelt  Brighthelmstone  on  the  tokens ; and 
New  Brighton,  the  growing  sea-side  place  in  Cheshire,  was  not  then  in 
existence.”  Mr.  A.  H.  Baldwin  has  recently  shown  the  present  writer 
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a fine  example  of  this  token  which  proves  Mr.  Gill  to  have  been  in 
error,  for  it  clearly  reads  “ Of  Knighton,’’  and  belongs  to  Radnorshire. 


BRIXWORTH. 

The  token  issued  by  “ Gardener  I sham  In  Ixworth,”  and  described 
as  No.  43  in  Williamson,  belongs  to  Ixworth,  Suffolk.  It  was 
engraved  in  Bridges’  History  of  Northamptonshire , and  subsequently 
described  in  Northamptonshire  Notes  and  Queries  as  a Northampton- 
shire token  ; the  supposition  being  that  it  was  issued  at  Brixworth. 

Gardener  Isham  was  the  only  son  of  Augustine  Isham,  who  was 
baptized  at  Lamport,  Northamptonshire,  an  adjoining  parish  to 
Brixworth,  April  25,  1 593.  The  latter  was  a scholar  of  Christ  College, 
Cambridge,  B.A.  in  1613,  and  M.A.  in  1617,  rector  of  Elmswell, 
Suffolk;  married  at  Ixworth,  Suffolk,  on  April  21,  1636;  and  died 
in  1637. 

The  token  issuer  was  born  before  Aug.  28,  1637,  the  date  of  his 
father’s  will,  and  named  after  Sir  Robert  Gardener  of  Elmswell.  By 
his  wife  Elizabeth  he  had  three  sons  and  two  daughters,  whose  baptisms 
are  recorded  in  the  Ixworth  parish  register. 


BULWICK. 

The  village  of  Bulwick  is  situated  twelve  miles  north-east  of 
Kettering,  and  seven  miles  south-west  from  Oundle. 

Bulwick  is  not  mentioned  in  Domesday  Book,  but  in  the  account 
of  hides  taken  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  there  were  certified  to  be  two 
in  Bulwick,  and  one  in  Hen  wick  in  the  hands  of  Vitalis  Lovet.  A 
subsequent  holder  of  this  manor  was  Thomas  de  Cantilupe,  bishop  of 
Hereford,  1272-1282. 

15.  Obverse. — WILLIAM  . WATTS— HIS . HALF . PENY.  W.M.W. 

Reverse. — OF . BVLWICK  . 1669— A swan. 

Mint-mark,  set-foil. 

(Boyne,  14;  Williamson,  15.)  Fig.  10.  Halfpenny. 
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In  the  Hearth-tax  levied  after  1670,  William  Watts  of  Bulwick  was 
assessed  for  five. 

The  Swan  Inn  still  exists,  and  is  represented  by  an  old  building 
bearing  the  date  1683.  The  following  entries  occur  in  the  parish 
register  : — 


1664.  “John  yc  son  of  Willia  Watts  and  Mary,  bapt : the  feast  of 
Epiphany,  Jan:  6.” 

1665.  “ Elizabeth  ye  daughter  of  William  Watts  and  Mary,  Bur: 
June  15.” 

1670.  “John  ye  son  of  William  and  Mary  Watts  bur.  Dec. .” 

The  Swan  is  very  common  as  a tavern  sign,  and  many  are  the 
reasons,  rhymes,  and  jokes  why  so  many  alehouses  in  town  and  the 
country  have  the  sign  of  the  Swan.  At  the  village  of  Ravelston,  near 
Edinburgh,  over  the  door  of  a roadside  inn  was  a painted  signboard  of 
a swan  swimming  in  the  water,  and  below  it  these  lines  : — 

“ As  the  swan  loves  water  clear, 

So  do  men  good  ale  and  beer.” 

The  White  Swan,  was  a device  borne  at  a tournament  by  King 
Edward  III.  on  his  shield,  with  the  legend  in  the  vernacular  English 
dialect,  the  first  recorded  instance  of  its  use  for  a motto  : — 

“ Ha ! Ha  ! the  Whyte  Swanne ! 

By  Goddes  soule  I am  thy  Manne.” 

The  'swan  argent  was  a badge  of  Henry  V.,  derived  from  the 
earldom  of  Hereford. 


CASTOR. 

The  village  of  Castor  is  situated  four  miles  west  from  Peterborough. 
It  derives  its  name  from  the  Latin  castra,  and  occupies  the  site  of  an 
important  Roman  colony,  formerly  the  station  Durobrivas , mentioned 
by  Antoninus.  A large  number  of  pavements  and  other  antiquities 
have  been  discovered  on  the  Roman  site.  About  the  middle  of  the 
seventh  century  a convent  was  founded  here  by  St.  Kyneburgha,  the 
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third  daughter  of  Penda,  the  pagan  king  of  the  Mercians,  and  the  wife 
of  Alfred,  king  of  Northumbria.  From  her,  the  village  was  known  in 
Saxon  times,  as  Kvneburgceastre.  King  Eadgar  gave  Castor  to  the 
Abbot  and  monks  of  Medeshamstede  (Peterborough),  in  whose 
possession  it  remained  until  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  by- 
Henry  VIII. 

16.  Obverse. — WILLIAM  . WARD-The  Grocers’  Arms. 

Reverse. — IN  . CASTER  1656-W.W. 

Mint-mark,  mullet.  Farthing. 

It  is  difficult  to  correctly  allocate  the  tokens  to  the  various  places 
bearing  the  name  of  Caistor  or  Castor.  The  parish  register  of  Castor, 
Northamptonshire,  contains  no  direct  evidence  that  William  Ward  lived 
there,  but  the  name  was  fairly  common  in  the  neighbouring  villages,  and 
a William  Ward  certainly  resided  at  Upton  and  Sutton,  which  were  then 
hamlets  in  Castor  parish. 

The  following  entries  occur  in  the  Castor  register  : — 

1655.  “William  Ward  of  Upton  laborrer  aged  33  yearcs  and  Ann 
Joyce,  spinster  aged  30  yearcs  were  maried  the  one  and  twentieth 
day  of  Kebruarie.” 

1680.  “ Elizab.  th.  Daughter  of  Wm.  Ward,  Sutton.  Feb.  1 J.” 

{Baptism.) 

1685.  “ John  sonne  of  William  Ward  ofSutton  was  baptized  December 

the  8th.” 


CORBY. 

The  token  issued  by  “ Thomas  Collingwood  of  Corby,”  described 
as  No.  16  in  Williamson , and  assigned  to  Corby,  Northamptonshire, 
belongs  to  Corby,  Lincolnshire.  The  parish  register  at  the  latter  place 
shows  that  the  issuer  of  this  token  was  “ Register”  in  1653  and  1654  ; 
and  Churchwarden  in  1668. 


DAVENTRY. 

Daventry,  or,  as  it  is  still  locally  pronounced,  Danctree , is  a 
corporate  town  situated  12  miles  west  by  north  from  Northampton. 
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Its  name  is  probably  derived  from  the  British  Dwy  Avon  Tre  = the 
town  of  the  two  Avons.  The  Warwickshire  Avon,  and  the  Nene,  the 
British  name  for  which  was  also  the  Avon,  both  rise  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Daventry.  Tradition,  however,  connects  the  name  with  the  Danes, 
and  evolves  Dane  Tree , as  still  retained  in  its  colloquial  name 
Danetree,  and  a tree  of  great  antiquity  was,  until  a few  years  ago, 
pointed  out  as  the  original  Dane-tree. 

Nearly  a mile  eastward  of  the  town  is  Borough  Hill,  the  site  of 
perhaps  the  most  extensive  British,  and  afterwards  Roman,  camp  in  the 
kingdom,  the  outer  circumference  of  the  ramparts  exceeding  two  miles 
and  a-quarter.  Several  Roman  villas,  and  a number  of  other  antiquities, 
have  been  discovered  in,  and  near,  the  camp,  and  in  consequence  Mr. 
Baker,  the  Northamptonshire  historian,  considered  this  to  be  the  site  of 
the  Bannavcnta  of  the  Britons,  and  I sannavaria  of  the  Romans.  This 
supposition,  however,  is  probably  incorrect,  as  the  Itinerary  of 
Antoninus  gives  this  place  as  the  next  station  from  Lactodorum 
(Towcester),  12  Roman  miles  on  the  road  to  Viroconium,  and,  although 
the  distance  is  about  correct,  Borough  Hill  is  some  distance  from  this 
road,  now  called  Watling  Street. 

At  the  time  of  the  Norman  survey,  the  Countess  Judith  possessed 
the  whole  of  “ Daventrie,’’  which  consisted  of  eight  hides  of  land  ; and 
they  subsequently  passed  to  the  family  of  St.  Liz  with  the  earldoms  of 
Northampton  and  Huntingdon,  by  the  marriage  of  her  daughter  with 
Simon  de  St.  Liz. 

In  the  20th  of  Edward  III.  (1347),  after  the  navy  had  been 
dispersed  by  a tempest,  Daventry  was  one  of  the  seven  places  in  this 
county  mentioned  as  contributing  recruits  for  the  king’s  expedition 
against  France,  when  it  furnished  three  armed  men  for  its  quota. 

After  Charles  I.  had  taken  Leicester  on  May  31,  1645,  he  came 
on  to  Daventry,  where  he  arrived  on  June  7,  fixed  his  headquarters, 
and  slept  at  the  Wheat  Sheaf  Inn  for  six  nights  ; his  army,  consisting 
of  about  10,000  men,  being  stationed  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood. 
On  the  13th  he  commenced  his  march  northwards,  which  resulted  in 
the  defeat  at  Naseby. 

Daventry  received  its  charter  of  incorporation  from  Queen 
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Elizabeth  in  1576,  and  the  civic  seal,  instead  of  arms,  bears  the 
representation  of  a Dane  cutting  down  a tree,  and  is  circumscribed 
“ Sigillwn  Commune  Burgi  de  Danetre,  N.S .” 

17.  Obverse—  EDWARD  . ARNOLD.— The  Grocers’  Arms. 

Reverse—  OF  . DAYNTREE  . 1667 -E. A. 

Mint-mark,  rose  or  cinquefoil.  Engraved  in  Baker’s 
History, 

(Boyne,  16;  Williamson,  17.)  Fig.  12.  Farthing. 

The  following  entries  occur  in  the  parish  registers  : — 

1671.  “June  26.  Mathew  Arnold,  fil.  Edward  and  Elizabeth.” 

( Baptism .) 

1672-3.  “Feb.  14.  Elizabeth  Arnold  fil.  Edward  and  Elizabeth.”  „ 
1675-6.  “Jan.  29.  Edward  Arnold  fil.  Edward  and  Elizabeth.”  „ 
1679-80.  “January  25.  Elizabeth  Arnold  fil.  Edward  and  Elizab.”  „ 
1678.  “ Decemb.  23.  Elizabeth  Arnold  fil.  Edward.”  (Buriat.) 

1679-80.  “ March  8.  Elizabeth  Arnold  ux.  Edward.”  „ 

Edward  Arnold  was  Churchwarden  in  1673-4. 

18.  Obverse. — HENRY  . BASSETT-A  chain. 

Reverse. — OF  . DAINTRY:— The  Grocers’  Arms. 

Mint-mark,  mullet.  Roses  for  stops. 

(Boyne,  17;  Williamson,  18.)  Fig.  13.  Farthing. 

Henry  Bassett  was  Town  Bailiff  in  1651,  1665,  and  1676.  He 
was  assessed  for  four  hearths  in  the  tax  of  Charles  II. 

The  following  entries  occur  in  the  parish  registers  : — 

1642.  “Henry  Bassett  and  Eliz  : Wigstone  bo:  of  yis  P:  Oct:  10.” 

(Marriage.) 

167  3.  “July  2.  Isaac  Bassett,  fil.  Henry  and  Elizabeth.”  (Baptism.) 
1675.  “ April  16.  1675.  Henry  Basset  fil.  Henry  and  Elizabeth.”  „ 

The  register  records  that  Henry  Bassett  was  chosen  Churchwarden 
on  Easter  Monday,  19th  of  April,  1647. 

19.  Obverse. — * RICHAR?  FARMOR— The  Grocers’  Arms. 

Reverse. — IN  ? DAINTREE— A man  (Dane)  holding  a tree  in  his  right 
hand. 

Mint-mark  (reverse  only),  mullet.  Fig.  14.  Farthing. 
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20.  Obverse . — RICHARD.  FARMOR— The  Grocers’  Arms. 

Reverse. — IN  . DAINTREE  .—A  man  holding  a tree,  as  before. 

Mint-mark  (obverse  and  reverse),  a mullet.  The  mint- 
mark  on  the  obverse  is  placed  near  the  corner  of  the 
shield,  on  the  dexter  side.  Farthing. 

21.  Obverse. — As  No.  20,  but  from  a different  die.  The  mint-mark  is 

placed  immediately  over  the  centre  of  the  shield.  • 

Reverse. — From  the  same  die  as  No.  20.  A flaw  is  observable  in 
the  die,  across  the  tree,  showing  that  this  variety  was 
issued  subsequently  to  No.  20.  Fig.  15.  Farthing. 

The  reverse  type  of  Richard  Farmer’s  tokens  is  evidently  allusive 
to  the  Dane-tree  tradition  already  referred  to,  and  was  probably  copied 
from  the  Town  Seal. 

Richard  Farmer  was  assessed  for  one  hearth  in  the  hearth-tax  of 
Charles  II. 

The  following*  entries  occur  in  the  parish  registers  : — 

1640.  “ Rich  : Farmer  fil.  Rich:  et  Mary.  Aug.  18.”  {Baptism.) 

1642.  “ Mary  Farmer:  fill  Rich  ett  Mary  bapt  October  the  20.” 

1643.  “ Mary  Farmer  Buryed  June  the  6.” 

1653-4.  “Will:  Farmer  fil  Rich:  and  Mary  borne  Jan:  28.  bapt:  Febr.  2.” 
1655.  “Jane  Farmer  fil:  Rich:  and  Mary  borne  July  16.  Baptized  22.” 

1657.  “ Mary  Farmer  fil:  Rich:  and  Mary  borne  Apr:  23.  bapd  May  1.” 

1658.  “ Margaret  Farmer  fil:  Rich:  and  Mary  borne  Sept:  I.  bap.  1 1/’ 

1659.  “Rich:  Farmer  fil:  Rich:  and  Mary  bapd  Decemb.  26.,, 

1666.  “Thomas  Farmor  fil  Richard  et  Mary  bap  December  23.” 

1667.  “ Joana  Farmer  fil.  Richard  and  Mary,  Febr.  8.”  (Baptism.) 

1669.  “ Benjamine  Farmer  fil.  Richard  and  Mary  Jan  i6‘.”  „ 

Further  information  concerning  the  Farmer  family  is  given  in  the 
Appendix. 

22.  Obverse.— ZACHEVS  . FREEMAN  . BOOK— A Bible. 

Reverse. — SELLER  . IN  . DAVENTREE  :•  — Z.F. 

Mint-mark,  set-foil.  Engraved  in  Baker’s  History. 

Fig.  16.  Halfpenny. 

The  name  of  this  token  issuer  does  not  occur  in  the  parish 
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registers,  though  the  name,  Freeman,  is  of  frequent  occurrence  during 
the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

23.  Obverse . — THOMAS.  GRVBB  —A  candle,  with  a mullet  and  two 

roses  on  either  side. 

Reverse. — IN  . DAVENTREE A candle,  with  a mullet  and  two 
roses  on  either  side. 

Mint-mark,  mullet.  Engraved  in  Baker’s  History. 

Boyne,  21  ; Williamson,  22.)  Fig.  17.  Farthing. 

The  following  entries  occur  in  the  parish  registers  : — 

1669.  “ Thomas  Grubb  fil.  Thomas  and  Elizabeth.  Decemb1  2.” 

{Baptism.) 

1671.  “ September  19.  Mary  Grubb,  fil.  Thomas  and  Elizabeth.”  „ 

1673.  “Feb.  9.  Elizabeth  Grubb  fil.  Thomas  and  Elizabeth.”  „ 

1 676-7.  “Jan.  3.  Elizabeth  Grubb,  fil.  Thomas.”  (Buriat.) 

1 677.  “ Octob.  19.  Mary  Grubb.”  „ 

1687.  “August  16.  Mary  Grubb.  Recievcd  acirtificate,  22  Aug.”  „ 

24.  Obverse. — WILLIAM  HEALY  IN— The  Fruiterers’  Arms. 

Reverse. — DAVENTRY  HIS  HALF  PENY-A  rose,  crowned. 

Mint-mark,  mullet.  Engraved  in  Baker’s  History . 
(Boyne,  22;  Williamson,  23.)  Halfpenny. 

The  following  entries  occur  in  the  parish  registers  : — 

1642.  “Will:  Healy  and  Anne  Worre  both  of  yis  P.  Sept:  23.’'’ 

(Marriage.) 

1642.  “William  Healey  fill.  Will.  ett.  Ann,  bap1.  November:  the  6.” 
1650.  “ Elizab:  Healy  filia  Will:  and  Annee,  bapt.  March  26.” 

1654.  “Hannah  Healy  filia  Will  and  Anne  borne  Novemb.  12.  Bapt. 

17.” 

1656.  “Elizabeth  Healy  buryed  Octob.  9.” 

1666.  “Anne  Healy  Bd  June  10.” 

1682-3.  “ March  8.  William  Healy.”  (Buriat.) 

1683.  “Deccmb.  21.  Anne  Healy.  wid.”  „ 

1685.  “Octob.  29.  Henry  Healy,  fil.  William.”  „ 

William  Healy  was  Churchwarden  in  1 680-1. 

A copy  of  this  token  issuer’s  will  is  given  in  the  appendix. 

The  emblazonment  on  the  shield  of  the  Fruiterers’  Arms  is  an 
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apple-tree,  the  serpent,  twined  about  the  trunk,  presenting  the  apple  to 
Eve,  Adam  being  on  the  dexter  side.  As  an  inn  sign,  it  is  generally 
known  as  the  “ Adam  and  Eve.” 

The  frequency  of  the  rose  as  an  inn  sign  had  its  origin  in  the 
adoption  of  the  red  rose  of  Lancaster,  or  the  white  rose  of  York,  by  the 
several  adherents  to  those  factions.  The  marriage  of  the  Lancastrian 
King  Henry  VII.,  with  Elizabeth  of  York  extinguished  the  feud,  and 
the  Tudor  rose,  half  red,  half  white,  surmounted  by  a crown,  became 
the  royal  badge,  and  as  a sign  was  designated  “ The  Rose  and  Crown.” 
The  semi-colours  in  course  of  time  became  unused,  their  origin  and 
meaning  being  imperfectly  understood  or  forgotten. 

DEANE  ok  DEENE. 

The  halfpenny  token  issued  by  “ Robert  Day  of  Deane,”  described 
in  Boyne  (1858),  and  assigned  to  the  village  of  that  name  in  Northamp- 
tonshire, probably  belongs  to  Upper  Dean,  Bedfordshire,  where  was  also 
issued  a farthing  token  reading 

ROBERT  DAI  IN  UPPER  DEANE. 

In  the  Northamptonshire  Notes  and  Queries , in  support  of  the 
contention  that  the  above  token  was  correctly  assigned  to  Northampton- 
shire, it  was  stated,  on  the  authority  of  the  late  Mr.  Golding,  that 
“ Nicholas  Day  was  imprisoned  for  not  paying  Church  or  (as  they  call 
them)  Steeple- House  rates.”  Nicholas  Day,  however,  did  not  reside 
at  Deene,  but  at  Finedon,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  entries  which 
occur  in  the  parish  register  at  Finedon  : — 

“Day,  Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  Nicholas  Day  was  Buried  in  woollen  only. 

June  the  22th  1712.  (Quaker).” 

“ Day,  Nicholas,  Quaker,  was  buried  in  Woollen  only.  Feb:  1.  1724.” 


DODDINGTON  (GREAT.) 

The  village  of  Doddington  is  situated  two  and  a-half  miles  south 
by  west  from  Wellingborough. 
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In  the  list  of  lands  held  by  the  Countess  Judith,  niece  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  and  the  wife  of  Earl  Waltheof,  the  following  entry 
occurs  in  Domesday  Book  : — “ The  same  Countess  holds  4 hides  in 
Dodingtone.  There  is  land  for  8 ploughs.  In  demesne  there  are  2 
ploughs  and  2 serfs  ; and  1 2 villeins  and  5 borders  with  5 sochmen, 
have  6 ploughs.  There  are  1 2 acres  of  meadow  ; it  was  and  is  worth 
fq.  Bondi  held  it.”  In  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  David  King  of 
Scotland,  as  the  second  husband  of  her  daughter,  was  possessed  of  the 
4 hides  Judith  had  held.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  John  Earl  of 
Huntingdon  gave  this  manor  to  the  family  of  Champayne.  It  sub- 
sequently passed  through  the  families  of  Sulne,  Daundelyn,  and 
Barnard.  The  lordship  has  been  for  many  years  in  the  hands  of  the 
Earls  of  Northampton. 


HAI.ITl.W Y TOKEN  OF  JOHN  JOHNSON  OK  DODDINGTON. 


25.  Obverse.— IOHN  . IOHNSON-A  windmill. 

Reverse. — OF  . DODDINGTON  . 1669-HIS  . HALF  . PENY. 

Mint-mark,  set-foil.  Roses,  or  cinquefoils,  for  stops. 

Halfpenny. 

This  token  is  engraved  in  Boyne , 1858,  and  is  there,  and  also  in 
PI  'illiamson,  assigned  to  Cambridgeshire. 

The  following  entries  occur  in  the  parish  register  at  Doddington, 
Northamptonshire  : — 

1603.  “John  Johnson  and  Alice  Canned  were  Marryed  the  5th  daye  of 
November.” 

1604.  “ Alice  Johnson  the  daughter  of  John  Johnson  was  babtized  the 
seventh  daye  of  June.” 

1605.  “ Will1"  Johnson  the  sone  of  John  Johnson  and  Alice  his  wyffe 
was  babtized  the  eighteenth  day  of  September.” 

1607.  “ Issabell  Johnson  the  daughter  of  John  Johnson  and  Alice  his 

wyffe  was  babtized  the  xxviii1'1  daye  of  October.” 
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1609.  “ Katheren  Johnson  the  daughter  of  John  Johnson  and  Alice 

his  wyffe  was  bd  the  5th  daye  of  November.” 

1614.  . . Johnson  filius  John  Johnson  Bab'1  fuit  . . . decimo 

die  l'ebruarij  Anno  Domi  1614.” 

1618.  “Richard  Johnson  the  Sonne  of  John  Johnson  was  Babtized 
Aprill  the  26th  Anno  Dni.” 

1604.  “ Alice  Johnson  the  daughter  of  John  Johnson  was  buryed  the 

15th  daye  of  June  An°  Dni  1604.” 

1618.  “Richard  Johnson  the  sonne  of  John  Johnson  was  buried 
August  the  6th  Anno  1G18.” 

In  the  baptismal  entry  of  1614,  the  Christian  name  is  quite 
indecipherable  ; it  is  probably  that  of  John,  the  token  issuer. 

The  name  Johnson  does  not  occur  in  the  registers  again  until 
1762. 


DUDDINGTON. 

The  village  of  Duddington  is  situated  five  miles  south-west  by 
south  of  Stamford.  At  the  time  of  the  Norman  survey,  “ Dodintone  ” 
contained  one  hide  of  land,  which  .was  in  the  hands  of  the  crown. 
This  lordship  was  an  ancient  demesne,  and  when  under  the  crown  paid 
^15  annually  into  the  exchequer.  In  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  it  came 
into  the  possession  of  Richard  de  le  Hay,  and  was  carried  in  marriage 
by  his  daughter  to  the  Deyncourt  family,  with  which  it  continued 
till  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  when  it  again  passed  in  marriage  to  William 
Lord  Lovell  and  Ralph  Lord  Cromwell,  with  Alice  and  Margaret, 
sisters  of  William  Lord  Deyncourt.  After  having  twice  reverted  to 
the  crown,  it  was  granted  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  to  William 
Lord  Burleigh. 

26.  Obverse. — RICHARD  . NIN.  : :-A  pair  of  scales.  Au- 
Reverse—  OF.  DVDINGTON  : R.N. 

Mint-mark,  set-foil.  Roses  for  stops,  and  also  between 
the  colons  on  obverse  and  reverse. 

(Boyne,  24  ; Williamson,  26.)  Fig.  18.  Halfpenny. 

The  parish  registers,  previously  to  1733,  are  lost. 
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FINEDON  (ok  THING  DON). 

The  village  of  Finedon  or  Thingdon  is  situated  three  miles  north- 
north-east  of  Wellingborough,  and  four  north-west  from  Higham 
Ferrers. 

At  the  time  of  the  Norman  survey,  “ Tingdene  ” was  in  the  hands 
of  the  crown,  and  contained  twenty-seven  hides  of  land,  which,  with 
three  mills,  fifty  acres  of  meadow,  and  a wood  one  mile  in  length  and 
half  a mile  in  breadth  were  valued  at  £ 40 . Previously  to  the  Conquest 
it  was  held  by  Oueen  Edith.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  this  lordship 
was  divided  amongst  several  possessors.  It  afterwards  became  again 
united  ; and  in  1660  was  carried  in  marriage  to  Sir  Gilbert  Dolben, 
Bart.,  and  John  Dolben,  sons  of  John,  Archbishop  of  York,  and  it 
remains  in  that  family  to  this  day. 

27.  Obverse. — AMERICA  . BAGERLEY-An  oak  tree. 

Reverse. — IN  . THINDON  . 1669— HIS  . HALF  . PENY. 

Heart-shaped.  Mint-mark,  rose.  Engraved  in  Bridge’s 

History. 

(Williamson,  1 52.)  Fig.  19.  Halfpenny. 

The  following  entries  occur  in  the  parish  registers  : — 

1657.  “America  Baggerly  and  Mary  Holditch  weare  maryed  y°  30  of 
April.” 

1658.  “Mary  the  daughter  of  America  Baggerly  was  babtiz.  18  of 
July.” 

1663.  “ Elizabeth,  Daughter  of  America  Bagcrly  was  bapt  August 

the  30.  1663.” 

1663.  “ Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Americk  Bagerly  was  buried  the 

14  of  Octobe.” 

1665.  “ Martha,  daughter  of  America  Bagerly,  Mary  his  wife,  was 

bap  Jan.  7,  1665.” 

1667.  “Thomas  and  John,  sones  of  Americk  Baggerley  and  Mary  his 
wife  being  twins  was  (sic)  bap.  the  sixtenth  of  March  1667.” 

1671.  “ Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Americk  Baggerly  and  Mary  his  wife 

was  bap.  6 of  Novembe  1671.” 

1673.  “ Benjamin  Baggerly  was  Born  August  the  18.  1673.” 

1697.  “ Baggerly,  America,  was  buried  Nov1*-'  26th  In  woolen  only,  etc.” 

1716.  “ Baggerly,  Mary,  was  buried  in  Woollen  only  Jan.  27.  1716.” 
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This  token  was  probably  issued  from  the  Royal  Oak  Inn,  a sign 
which  still  exists  in  the  village. 

The  “ Royal  Oak  ” became  a common  sign  soon  after  the  restora- 
tion of  Charles  II.,  in  allusion  to  his  being  concealed  in  an  oak  tree  at 
Boscobel,  and  his  subsequfcnt  escape  from  his  pursuers. 

Evelyn,  in  his  diary,  October  29th,  1660,  mentions:  “My  lord 
maior’s  show  stopped  in  Cheapside  ; one  of  the  pageants  represented  a 
greate  wood,  with  the  royal  oake,  and  history  of  His  Majesties 
miraculous  escape  at  Boscobel.” 

The  token  issued  by  John  Nightingale,  and  said  to  read  “Of 
Th(in)don  ” (Williamson,  No.  1 53),  is  proved  by  a fine  specimen  formerly 
in  Mr.  Macfadyen’s  collection,  to  read  “ Of  Tipton,”  and  belongs  to  the 
Staffordshire  series.  The  description  given  by  Williamson,  was  taken 
from  an  indifferent  specimen  in  the  British  Museum. 

GEDDINGTON. 

The  village  of  Geddington  is  situated  three  miles  north-east  of 
Kettering.  In  Domesday  it  is  called  “ Gadingtone  ” and  “ Geitentone,” 
and  in  other  ancient  documents  “ Gedenton,”  “ Geytington,” 
“ Gerinton,”  “ Geytyngtoun,”  “ Geydyngton,”  etc.  Geddington  was  one 
of  the  principal  manors  possessed  by  Oueen  Edith  until  the  Conquest. 

At  the  time  of  the  Norman  survey  Geddington  contained  two 
hides  and  one  virgate  ; one  hide  belonged  to  the  King’s  manor  at 
Brigstock,  and  the  other  to  St.  Edmund’s  Abbey.  In  1 162,  Geddington 
was  in  the  King’s  hands,  and  so  continued.  There  was  at  that  time  a 
royal  residence  here,  in  which,  in  1 188,  was  held  a parliament,  by  Henry 
II.,  to  raise  money  for  an  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land.  Holingshed  in 
his  Chronicles  of  England,  gives  the  following  account  of  this 
parliament : — 

“ The  King  hauing  thus  taken  order  for  hys  businesse  in  the  partyes  on 
the  further  syde  the  Sea,  came  nowe  ouer  into  Englandc  agaync, 
landing  at  Wynchelscy  on  a Saterday  the  thirtith  day  of  Januarie, 
and  calling  a Councell  togyther  at  Gaitington,  whichc  is  eyght  or 
nine  myles  from  Northampton,  hee  there  declared  what  orders  hee 
had  taken  for  his  ioumey  into  the  holye  lande.  Wherevpon  the 
Byshoppes  of  Norwiche  and  Lyncolne,  and  a great  number  of  other 
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people  tooke  vpo  them  the  crosse  at  the  preaching  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterburie  and  the  Bishop  of  Rochester. 

41  This  done,  king  Henrie  tooke  order  also  for  the  leuying  of  the  tenth,  as 
well  here  in  England  as  he  had  don  in  the  parties  subject  to  him 
on  the  further  side  the  sea.  Hee  also  sent  Hugh  Bishop  of 
Durham,  and  other  both  spiritualUand  temporall  persons,  vnto 
William  king  of  Scottes,  to  gather  the  tenth  likewise  within  his 
Countrey,  but  he  mette  them  betwixt  Warke  and  Bryghtham,  and 
woulde  not  suffer  them  to  enter  into  Scotlande,  but  hee  offered  to 
giue  vnto  the  king  of  England  in  recompence  of  the  tenths,  and 
for  to  haue  againe  his  Castels,  the  summe  of  5000.  Markes  of 
siluer,  which  could  not  be  accepted.  The  French  king  likewise 
gathered  ye  tethes  in  his  Countrey  towardes  this  intended  iourney. 
But  by  the  working  of  some  wicked  spirite  (as  we  may  lawfully 
thinke)  whiche  enuied  the  aduauncement  of  the  Christian  common 
wealth,  that  good  meaning  of  the  two  kings  was  broken  and 
disappoynted.  For  the  peace  lately  concluded  betwixt  them 
continued  not  long  vnuiolated.  The  French  writers  impute  the 
fault  thereof  vnto  English  men,  and  the  English  writers  lay 
it  to  the  French  men.  The  French  wryters  say,  that  Earle 
Richard  the  sonne  of  king  Henrie  in  breach  of  the  league, 
made  warre  vpon  Raymond  Erie  of  Thoulouse.  The  English 
wryters  reproue  the  French  king  as  a wicked  man,  in  that  he 
shoulde  of  purpose  breake  the  peace  and  moue  war  against  king 
Henry,  to  withdraw  him  from  going  to  make  war  against  the 
Sarasins,  to  the  which  enterprise  he  was  wholly  bent  and  enclyned. 
Such  is  the  maner  of  many  writers,  the  which  more  affectionate 
to  the  loue  of  their  countrey  than  to  the  truth,  doe  not  obserue  the 
lawe  of  Histories  in  their  writings,  but  rather  inuey  one  against 
another  in  brawling  and  reprouing  manner.” 

In  1194,  Richard  I.  and  William,  King  of  Scotland,  were  here 
together  on  Good  Friday,  and  proceeded  next  day  to  Northampton. 
John,  Henry  III.,  and  Edward  I.  were  frequent  visitors,  often  staying 
here  on  their  way  to  Rockingham.  Several  charters  granted  during 
the  reigns  of  Henry  II.,  Richard  I.,  John,  and  Henry  III.  were  dated 
at  Geddington. 

The  corpse  of  Eleanor,  queen  of  Edward  I.,  rested  here  on  its 
way  from  Harby  to  its  last  resting-place,  and  one  of  the  beautiful 
crosses  erected  by  her  husband  to  her  memory  still  stands,  in  perfect 
condition,  in  the  centre  of  the  village. 
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In  an  ancient  survey,  made  in  the  sixth  year  of  Richard  II., 
mention  is  made  of  a “ mercate  ” and  fair  at  Geddington,  which  in  the 
old  time  had  produced  £2  145-.  8^.,  but  which  had  been  discontinued 
for  some  twenty  years. 

28.  Obverse. — I O N AT H ? ROWLETT.-I.R- 
Reverse. — OF : GEDINGTON— 1657. 

Mint-mark  (reverse  only),  mullet.  Fig.  20.  Farthing. 

29.  Obverse. — IONATH : ROWLETT.-I.R. 

Reverse. — OF . GEDINGTON.— 1664- 

Mint-mark,  mullet.  Engraved  in  bridges’  History. 

(Williamson,  27.)  Fig.  21.  Farthing. 

The  following  entries  occur  in  the  narish  register : — 

O t O 

1684.  “ Eliz.  wife  of  Jonathan  Rowlett  was  buryed  ye  28th  day  of 
March  and  on  ye  31  of  ye  same  was  brought  an  Affidavit  accord- 
ing to  law.” 

1686.  “Feb.  24.  Johnathan  Rowlett  and  Ruth  Negus  both  of  this 
parish  were  married.” 

There  are  numerous  other  entries  of  Rowletts,  some  of  which 
probably  relate  to  the  children  of  Jonathan  and  Elizabeth  Rowlett  ; this 
however  cannot  be  ascertained,  as  the  register  only  commences  in  1680. 
The  register  records  that  the  token  issuer  was  Churchwarden  in  1691 
and  1692. 


30.  Obverse.— THOMAS  . WALLIS— The  Grocers’  Arms. 

Reverse. — OF . GEDINGTON-A  sugar  loaf. 

Mint-mark,  cinquefoil.  Engraved  in  Bridges’  History. 
(Boyne,  27;  Williamson,  28.)  Fig.  22.  Farthing. 

The  name  Wallis  does  not  occur  in  the  parish  register. 


GRENDON. 

The  village  of  Grendon  is  situated  six  miles  south-south-west  of 
Wellingborough,  and  about  nine  miles  east  of  Northampton.  At  the 
time  of  the  Norman  survey  “ Grendone  ” consisted  of  three  hides  and 
one  virgate  of  land,  and  was  owned  by  the  Countess  Judith.  In  1268 
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the  Manor  of  Grendon  was  in  the  possession  of  Baldwin  de  Paunton, 
under  certain  customs  and  services  ; and  in  1 296,  Philip  de  Paunton 
was  certified  to  hold  half  a knight  s fee  of  the  heir  of  John  de  Hastinges, 
who  held  it  of  the  king  in  eapite.  In  1325,  Richard  de  Harrington 
left  it  to  John  de  Harrington,  his  son,  a minor,  who  held  it  of  John, 
Lord  Hastings,  by  the  annual  payment  of  sixpence  on  Christmas  day 
in  lieu  of  all  other  services.  On  his  decease  in  1378,  it  descended  to 
his  two  daughters,  who  carried  it  to  the  families  of  their  respective 
husbands.  At  a later  date  the  manor  became  again  united,  and  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Earl  of  Northampton,  from  whom  it  descended 
to  the  present  proprietor,  the  Marquis  of  Northampton. 

31.  Obverse. — THOMAS  . G AWTH ERNE— T. E. G : 

Reverse. — IN  . GRENDON.  — The  Cordwaincrs*  Arms. 

Mint-mark,  mullet.  Roses  for  stops.  Engraved  in 
baker  s History. 

(Boyne,  2S:  Williamson,  29.)  Halfpenny. 

The  following  entries  occur  in  the  parish  register  : — 

1679.  “ Jn°  the  sonn  of  Thomas  and  Susanna  Gauthcrn  was  baptized 

July  12  1679.” 

1680-1.  “Elizabeth  the  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Susanna  Gauthcrn,. 
March  17  1680.”  (Rapt  ism.) 

1682.  “William  the  sonn  of  Thomas  and  Susanna  Gauthcrn  was 
baptized  July  13th  16X2.” 

1682.  “William:  the  Son  of  Tho:  and  Susanna  Gauthcrn  was 
buryed  July  27th  1682.” 

1683.  “Thomas  the  Sonn  of  Thomas  and  Susanna  Gauthern  was 
bapt  December  13  1683/’ 

1685-6.  “ Richard  the  Son  of  Thomas  and  Susanna  Gauthern  was  * 

bapt  Feb.  7*  1685.” 

1685-6.  “Richard  Gauthcrn  was  buryed  Feb  9th  1685.” 

1687.  “ Samucll  the  Sonn  of  Thomas  and  Susanna  Gauthern  was 

bapt  November  3th  16S7.” 

1687.  “ Thomas  Gauthrcn  was  buryed  December  the  seaventh  1687.” 

1687-8.  “ Samuel  the  son  of  Thomas  Gauthern  deceased  and  Susanna 

his  wife  was  buryed  Jan  : 2th  1687.” 

1700.  “John  Gawthorn  bur*1  Apr  : yl*  twenty  eighth.” 

A copy  of  the  will  of  this  token  issuer  will  be  given  in  the 
appendix. 
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HADDON  (WEST). 

The  village  of  West  Haddon  is  situated  seven  and  a-half  miles 
north-east  of  Daventry,  and  eleven  miles  north-west  from  Northampton. 
At  the  time  of  the  Norman  survey  the  lordship  of  “ Eddone,”  or 
“ Hadone,”  was  divided  amongst  several  possessors.  The  Abbot  of 
Coventry  had  two  hides  of  land  here,  which  before  the  Conquest 
belonged  to  Leofric  Earl  of  Mercia,  who  gave  it  to  the  Priory  of 
Coventry  when  he  founded  the  church.  The  value  of  these  two  hides 
was  20 s.  One  Ralph  held  half  a hide  here  of  the  Earl  of  Morton, 
which  was  valued  at  5^.,  at  the  same  time.  William  Peverel  held  one 
virgate  ; and  one  virgate  was  in  the  possession  of  Gunfrid  de  Cioches. 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  Hugh  the  Sheriff,  the  founder  of  Daventry 
Priory,  held  two  hides  and  one  great  virgate  here  as  the  under  tenant 
of  the  Prior  of  Coventry.  Hugh  Poer,  grandson  of  Hugh  Vicecomes 
de  Leycester,  with  the  consent  of  the  monks  of  Coventry,  the  lords  of 
the  fee,  gave  his  estate  here  to  the  Priory  of  Daventry  to  be  held  by  the 
annual  payment  of  ios.  In  the  28th  of  Edward  I.  (1300),  the  convent 
of  Daventry  obtained  a weekly  market  here  upon  Thursdays,  and  an 
annual  fair  beginning  on  the  eve  of  the  Invention  of  the  Holy  Cross 
and  continuing  three  days.  This  market  and  fair  have  long  been 
discontinued.  The  manor  continued  with  the  monastery  of  Daventry 
until  1526,  when,  upon  the  suppression  of  that  house,  it  was  given  to 
Cardinal  Wolsey.  Upon  the  Cardinal’s  fall  it  was  granted  to  the  King’s 
new  foundation  at  Oxford. 

32.  Obverse. — ELISHA . ALMEY-The  Grocers’  Arms. 

Reverse—  OF  . WEST  . HADDON— HIS  . HALF  . PENY. 

Mint-mark,  cinquefoil.  Engraved  in  Bridges’  History. 

(Williamson,  31.)  Fig1.  23.  Halfpenny. 

33.  Obverse. — ELISHA . ALLMEY  . IN-The  Grocers’  Arms. 

Reverse. — WEST  . HADEN  . 1663-E.A.A. 

Mint-mark,  cinquefoil.  Farthing. 

The  following  entries  occur  in  the  parish  register  : — 
voi..  vi.  2 A 
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Seventeenth  Century  Tokens  of  Northamptonshire . 


1 66 1 . “ Elisha  Almey  the  son  of  Elisha  Almey  and  of  Alice  his  wile 
was  bapt*1  the  xxijlh  day  of  August.” 

1662.  “William  Almey  the  son  of  Elisha  Almey  and  Alice  his  wife 
was  baptized  the  second  day  of  December.” 

1664.  “ Ruth  Almey  the  daughter  of  Elisha  Almey  and  of  Alice  his 

wife  was  bapt  the  xixlh  day  of  November.” 

1669.  “Wrightman  Almey  the  sonne  of  Elisha  Almey  and  of  Alice 
his  wife  was  bapt  the  xiijj  day  of  December.” 

1671-2.  “Alice  Almey  the  daughter  of  Elisha  Almey  and  of  Alice 
his  wife  was  bapt  the  xxvlh  day  of  Januarie.” 

1671-2.  “Alice  Almey  the  daughter  of  Elisha  Almey  and  of  Alice 
his  wife  wfas  buried  the  same  day.”  (“  xxxjth  day  of  January.”) 

1673.  “ Mary  Almey  the  daughter  of  Elisha  Almey  and  of  Alice  his 

wife  was  bapt  the  viijlh  day  of  April.” 

1674-5.  “Alice  Almey  the  daughter  of  Elisha  Almey  and  of  Alice 
his  wife  was  bapt  January  yc  xvijth.” 

1677.  “ Rebena  Almey  the  daughter  of  Elisha  Almey  and  of  Alice 
his  wife  was  bapt  the  xijth  day  of  May.” 

1678.  “Wrighton  Almey  the  son  of  Elisha  Almey  and  of  Alice  his 
wife  was  buried  November  the  xixlh.” 

1678.  “ Mary  Almey  the  daughter  of  Elysha  Almey  and  of  Alice  his 

wife  was  buried  the  xxith  day  of  Novembe.” 

1678.  “Rebena  Almey  the  daughter  of  Elysha  Almey  and  of  Alice 
his  wife  was  Buried  the  xviijlh  day  of  December.” 

1680.  “ Mary  Almey  the  daughter  of  Elisha  Almey  and  of  Alice  his 

wife  was  bapt  the  xxvij  of  June.” 

1695.  “ Elisha  Amy  was  buryd  June  21.” 

1708-9.  “Alice  Amie  Wid:  was  buryd  Jan:  3.” 


HARRINGWORTH. 

The  village  of  Harringworth  is  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Welland,  five  and  a-quarter  miles  east  by  north  of  Rockingham. 

At  the  time  of  the  Norman  survey  the  Countess  Judith  held  five 
hides  of  land  here.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor  they  were 
the  freehold  of  Turchil.  I11  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  “ Harringworde  ” 
was  held  of  the  fee  of  David,  King  of  Scotland.  In  Henry  1 1 1. ’s  reign 
this  manor  was  in  the  possession  of  the  family  of  Cantilupe,  from 
which  it  passed  to  that  of  de  la  Zouche.  Sir  William  de  la  Zouche 
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Harringworth. 

in  1386  obtained  a licence  to  enclose  and  make  a castle  of  his  manor- 
house  here,  with  the  liberty  of  holding  an  annual  fair  for  three  days, 
beginning  on  the  eve  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  (June  23),  and  a weekly 
market  on  Tuesday.  The  centre  of  the  village  forms  an  open  square, 
formerly  the  market  place  ; the  market  has  long  been  discontinued,  but 
the  ancient  market  cross  is  still  standing  in  a good  state  of  preserva- 
tion. 


34.  Obverse. — THO:  BEARLY.  HARINWORTH— HIS  HALF  PEN V.  T.A.B. 

Reverse. — THE  . PACK . SADLE . A CARIER-A  pack-saddlc. 
Mint-mark,  rose.  Fig.  24.  Halfpenny. 

35.  Obverse. — From  the  same  die  as  No.  34. 

Reverse. — THE . PACK  . SADEL  . A . CAROR-A  pack-saddle. 

Mint-mark,  rose.  Engraved  in  Bridges’  His'tory. 

(Boyne,  31  : Williamson,  33.)  Fig.  25.  Halfpenny. 

The  name  Bearly  does  not  occur  in  the  parish  registers,  which 
begin  in  1695,  but  the  following  entry  occurs  in  St.  John’s  parish 
register,  Peterborough,  and  may  refer  to  this  token  issuer  : — 

1676.  December.  “ Edward  S of  Thomas  Beercley  Bapt  3 day.” 
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Country.  District. 


America 

Chicago 

,, 

New  York... 

,, 

Wisconsin  ... 

Australia 

Melbourne 

British  Guiana... 

Demerara  ... 

Canada  

British  Columbia 

,, 

Montreal  ... 

England 

Bristol 

, ...  ... 

Burnley  ... 

,,  ...  ... 

Chesterfield 

u ...  ... 

Colchester 

,, 

Halifax 

,,  ...  ... 

Liverpool  ... 

,, 

Manchester 

,,  ...  ... 

Nottingham 

,, 

Surrey 

Ireland  

Dublin 

Scotland 

North 
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PROCEEDINGS. 


1909. 


ORDINARY  MEETING. 

January  20 th,  1909. 

VV.  J.  Andkkvv,  Esq.,  F.S.A., 
President , in  the  Chair . 


The  following  were  nominated  for  membership  : — 


Miss  Kate  Addison-Scott. 
Professor  Francis  Pierrepont 
Barnard,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

Gilbert  Milton  Clark,  Esq. 

Peter  Edelston,  Esq. 

Charles  Goddard,  Esq. 

John  Albert  Deakin  Hale,  Esq. 


Harry  Wareham  Harding,  Esq. 
Capt.  James  Sydney  Henderson. 
Oswald  Stanley  Horn,  Esq. 
George  P'abian  Lawrence,  Esq. 
Lt.-Colonel  George  Babington 
Croft  Lyons,  F.S.A. 

Walter  Machado  Maish,  Esq. 
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Proceedings  of  the  Society. 


William  Mayes,  Esq. 

Colonel  John  William  Robinson 
Parker,  F.S.A. 

Richard  Pearce,  Esq.,  Ph.D., 
F.G.S. 

Archibald  Henry  Pocock,  Esq. 
Alfred  Joseph  Vooght  Radford, 
Esq. 


Leonard  Ridout,  Esq. 

Maurice  Rosenheim,  Esq. 

Philip  Wilson  Steer,  Esq. 

Miss  Ethel  Stokes. 

Henry  Symonds,  Esq. 

Capt.  Nevile  Rodwell  Wilkinson, 
F.S.A.,  Ulster  King  of  Arms. 


The  five  candidates  proposed  on  November  30th  last  were  elected 
Members  of  the  Society. 


Presentations. 

Mr.  A.  Anscombe. — Bound  copy  of  descriptions  of  the 
exhibitions  at  the  Society’s  Meetings  in  1908. 

Mr.  J.  Sanford  Saltus.—  A United  States  five-dollar  piece 
and  a two-and-a-half-dollar  piece  of  the  new  issue  on 
which  the  designs  and  lettering  are  incuse. 

Mr.  S.  M.  Spink. — Vol.  16  of  The  Numismatic  Circular, 
bound,  copy. 

The  Rev.  J.  Zimmermann,  D.D.,  LL.D. — Religious  Character 
of  Ancient  Coins,  by  the  Donor. 

Exhibitions. 

M iss  Helen  Earquhar. — Medal  of  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales  ; 
Charles  E.  unit,  Kenyon,  Type  2 ; Oxford  three-pound 
piece  ; pattern  broad  inscribed  FLORENT  CONCORDIA 
REGNA;  the  Golden  Medal  and  the  British  Colonisation 
medal  of  Charles  IE  and  Catharine. 

Mr.  Carlyon- Britton. — The  Henwood  triennial  gold  medal 
recently  presented  to  him  by  the  Royal  Institution  of 
Cornwall  for  his  work  on  “ Cornish  Numismatics.” 

Mr.  Henry  Laver.— The  GEN  VS  ANTIQVVM  silver  medal 
of  James,  Duke  of  York,  by  John  Roettier. 
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Miss  Helen  Farquhar  read  the  first  part  of  a paper  on  “ The 
Portraiture  of  our  Stuart  Monarchs  on  their  Coins  and  Medals.”  The 
paper  was  accompanied  by  lantern  slides,  and,  like  its  forerunners  on 
the  medallic  portraiture  of  the  Tudors,  was  copiously  illustrated  by 
coins  and  medals  of  the  period. 

The  reigns  dealt  with  were  those  of  James  I.,  Charles  I.,  and 
Charles  II.  Close  attention  was  given  to  the  identification  of  the 
engravers  employed.  By  means  of  extracts  from  State  Papers,  and 
of  comparison  both  with  the  Great  Seals  of  the  monarchs  named  and 
with  signed  medals,  Miss  Farquhar  succeeded  in  throwing  new  light 
upon  the  attribution  of  certain  coins  and  pattern  pieces  to  particular 
engravers,  such  as  that  of  the  gold  bezant  of  James  I.  to  Charles  Anthony. 

The  author  also  suggested  that  certain  pattern  pieces  of 
Charles  I.,  hitherto  attributed  to  Thomas  Rawlins,  should,  for  reasons 
of  date  and  workmanship,  be  attributed  to  Edward  Green,  the  chief 
engraver  at  the  Mint,  and  his  coadjutor  Nicholas  Briot.  The  story 
of  the  latter  years  of  Thomas  Simon’s  short  life  was  also  investigated, 
and  it  was  shown  that  Simon  continued  to  work  at  the  Mint  after  he 
had  been  officially'  superseded  by  Roettier. 

In  illustration  of  her  paper  Miss  Farquhar  exhibited  a 20 s.  piece 
of  James  VI.  (1582),  and  a box  of  counters  of  Charles  I.’s  reign  ; 
Coronation  medals  of  Charles  I.  and  Charles  II.  ; a laurel  of  James  I. 
(1624)  ; a rare  half-groat  of  Charles  I.,  attributed  by  some  to  Briot  ; 
and  also  the  following  pieces  by  that  engraver  ; a Scottish  unit  of 
1637  ; a rare  pattern  crown  with  the  equestrian  figure  of  Charles  I.  ; 
a shilling  of  the  same  and  a Return-to- London  medal.  By  Rawlins  : a 
pattern  for  a half-crown  or  memorial  medal  of  Charles.  By  Simon  : 
an  Oliver  Cromwell  crown  piece  (1658);  a Petition  crown  of 
Charles  II.  ; proofs  of  the  half-crown  of  1660,  and  of  a hammered 
broad,  a milled  pattern  broad  of  the  same  year,  and  a pattern  broad  of 
1662.  By  Roettier:  a Battle-of- Lowestoft  medal  and  a Christ’s 
Hospital  medal  (1673). 

This  treatise  was  commenced  in  Vol.  V and  is  continued  in  the 
present  volume. 
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ORDINARY  MEETING. 
February  2^tk,  1909. 

W.  J.  Andrew,  Esq.,  F.S.A., 
President , in  the  Chair. 


The  following  were  nominated  for  membership  : — 


Edgar  Holmes  Adams,  Esq. 

The  Brooklyn  Public  Library, 
U.S.A. 

John  YV.  Haarer,  Esq. 

The  Library  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, U.S.A. 

Horace  Herbert  King,  Esq. 
Arthur  Tulloch  Nation,  Esq. 


Herbert  Niklewicz,  Esq. 
Sigismund  Frederick  Simons, 
Esq. 

Frank  Vrooman,  Esq.,  F.R.G.S. 
The  Library  of  Congress,  Wash- 
ington, U.S.A. 

William  Henry  Wells,  Esq. 


The  twenty-three  candidates  proposed  on  January  20th  last  were 
elected  members  of  the  Society. 


Exhibitions. 

M iss  Helen  Farquhar.— A silver-gilt  box  decorated  upon 
fourteen  facets  with  portraits  and  heraldic  designs 
attributed  to  about  the  year  1618;  Raleigh,  Bacon,  the 
Earl  of  Nottingham,  and  King  James  being  represented. 
The  box  is  illustrated,  vol.  v,  pp.  156-157  of  this 

Journal. 

Mr.  L.  L.  Fletcher. — Metal  tickets  issued  by  the  East  India 
Company’s  recruiting  departments  in  London  and 
Liverpool. 

In  response  to  an  invitation  for  the  exhibition  of  instances  of 
irregular  die-sinking  : — 
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Mr.  Shirley  Fox. — A groat  of  Edward  III.  on  which  the 
back  of  the  B in  RyB  had  not  been  punched,  and  a groat 
of  Henry  VII.  with  K instead  of  o in  the  king’s  name. 

Mr.  W.  Sharp  Ogden. — 

Three  pennies  of  Edward  I.,  one  of  Lincoln  with  the 
mint-name  lettered  VIR  • GOIt’ ; two  of  London,  one 
reading  awl  • R-  and  IVI  • T2CS,  and  the  other  bear- 
ing a wide  crown  with  clearly  defined  pearls. 

A penny  of  Edward  II.  of  Durham,  with  a cross-pattee 
curved  to  the  left  at  top  and  bottom  like  a cross- 
moline  for  mint-mark. 

Mr.  S.  M.  Spink. — A unit  of  Charles  I.  from  the  Exeter 
mint  and  an  angel  of  Henry  VIII.  with  a castle  for 
mint-mark,  and  the  letter  R and  the  rose  omitted  from 
the  field  of  the  reverse,  both  these  varieties  being 
new  to  numismatists. 

Papers. 

The  President  continued  his  tentative  contributions  to  “ A 
Numismatic  History  of  the  Reign  of  Stephen”  with  a section  on 
“ The  Duke’s  Money  ; Coins  of  Robert  and  William,  Earls  of  Glou- 
cester ; Baldwin  de  Redvers,  Earl  of  Exeter  and  Devon  ; William  de 
Moion,  Earl  of  Somerset  and  Dorset ; and  of  Patrick,  Earl  of 
Salisbury  and  Wilts,”  quoting  Hoveden’s  record  that  when  Duke 
Henry,  afterwards  Henry  II.,  came  over,  he  issued  a new  coinage, 
and  not  he  only,  but  also  the  bishops,  earls,  and  barons  coined  their 
own  money.  To  Henry’s  first  expedition  in  1149  Mr.  Andrew 
assigned  the  profile  types  of  the  class  Ruding,  Sup.  Part  II,  Plate  II, 
Nos.  9 and  11  ; and  to  his  then  adherents  William,  Earl  of  Gloucester, 
and  Patrick,  £arl  of  Salisbury,  coins  bearing  similar  reverses  struck 
at  Wareham  and  Salisbury,  the  latter  being  No.  21,  the  full  legends  of 
which  he  believed  to  be  : obverse,  PATRI  COM,  reverse,  STANNING  : 
ON : SA.  Henry  passed  through  England  to  Carlisle  to  be  knighted 
at  Whitsuntide,  1149,  where  a coin  reading  IOHAN : ON:  CA  was 
probably  issued  on  that  occasion.  In  1153  he  landed  with  his  forces, 
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probably  at  Wareham  and  Christchurch,  which  were  then  held  by 
William,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  proceeding  by  Sherborne  to  Bruton,  and 
thence  by  Devizes  to  Malmesbury  and  Wallingford.  The  earls  of  the 
west  of  England  rose  in  his  cause,  and  the  evidence  of  the  money 
preserved  to  us  of  this  period  closely  corroborates  that  of  the 
chronicles  and  charters.  The  general  type  issued  was  Hawkins  260, 
and  of  Henry’s  own  money  we  find  the  mints  of  Wareham, 
Sherborne,  Taunton  (?),  Wiveliscombe,  and  Malmesbury ; whilst  of 
his  earls’  coinage  we  have  Wareham,  Dorchester,  and  Devizes  as  the 
mints  of  William  of  Gloucester ; Dunster  and  Christchurch  of 
William  de  Moion  ; and  Exeter  of  Baldwin  de  Redvers.  To  the 
siege  of  Lincoln  in  1144  Mr.  Andrew  assigned  certain  coins  of  type 
Hawkins  269,  which  bore  on  the  obverse  the  name  ROBET,  which  he 
believed  represented  Robert,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  and  he  suggested 
that  they  were  issued  for  the  payment  of  the  garrison.  He  also 
attributed  other  coins,  varieties  of  Hawkins’  type  270,  to  the  mints  of 
Devizes,  Malmesbury,  and  Sherborne. 

Mr.  Andrew’s  treatise,  “A  Numismatic  History  of  the  Reign  of 
Stephen,”  is  commenced  in  this  volume. 

Mr.  Shirley  Fox  gave  a short  address  on  the  methods  of  die- 
sinking in  the  Middle  Ages,  pointing  out  that,  at  any  rate  in 
Plantagenet  times,  dies  were  not  engraved  as  so  many  numismatists 
imagine,  but  produced  by  striking  into  the  metal  prepared  punches, 
each  representing  a portion  of  the  design,  a very  simple  and  rapid 
process.  In  support  of  his  views  he  exhibited  a number  of  coins, 
including  eight  light  groats  of  Henry  VI.,  of  London  and  Bristol, 
from  different  dies,  in  all  of  which  the  same  flawed  punch  had  been 
used  to  put  in  the  different  groups  of  pellets  on  the  reverse  ; and  a 
groat  of  Henry  VII.,  which  showed  that  the  workman  had  broken 
his  R punch  while  making  the  fourth  letter  of  Henric,  and  continued 
to  use  it  in  its  fractured  state.  An  original  die  of  the  obverse  of 
Henry  II.’s  first  coinage  (Hawkins)  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Wells,  and 
clearly  showed  that  it  was  made  in  the  manner  described.  Mr.  Fox 
finally  gave  a demonstration,  choosing  a short  cross  penny  of  Class  1 1 
as  giving  the  simplest  forms,  and  producing  pieces  of  paper  cut  to 
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scale  to  represent  the  faces  of  the  punches,  built  up  an  enlarged 
facsimile  of  the  coin  on  the  blackboard  with  the  aid  of  less  than  a 
dozen  forms  of  curves,  straight  lines,  and  pellets. 

The  paper  is  printed  in  this  volume. 


ORDINARY  MEETING. 

March  24 th,  1 909. 

Bernard  Roth,  Esq.,  F.S.A., 

Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Cariyon-Britton,  as  Director,  referred  to  the  deaths  of  three 
members  of  the  Society,  viz.— Lord  Egerton  of  Tatton,  Mr.  F.  G. 
Hilton,  and  Sir  E.  Boyle,  and  it  was  resolved  that  letters  of  condo- 
lence be  written  to  the  widows  and  families  of  the  deceased  members. 

The  following  were  nominated  for  membership  : — 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art,  New  York. 

Sir  William  W.  Portal,  Bart., 
•M.A.,  F.S.A. 

W.  W.  C.  Wilson,  Esq. 

The  eleven  candidates  proposed  on  February  24th  last  were 
elected  Members  of  the  Society. 

Exhibitions. 

Major  Freer. — A photograph  of  a gold  bracelet  to  which  was 
attached  a gold  wire  ring  found  on  West  Beacon  Hill. 
Leicestershire,  in  1838,  and  supposed  to  be  representa- 
tive of  the  earliest  form  of  money  used  in  Britain. 


The  Rev.  Caesar  Caine,  F.R.G.S. 
The  Royal  Institution  of  Corn- 
wall. 

William  Dale,  Esq.,  F.S.A., 
F.G.S. 

Christian  G.  Moritz,  Esq. 
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Two  medals  of  the  38th  Regiment  and  the  43rd 
Regiment. 

Mr.  Carlyon-Britton. — A penny  of  St.  Ethelberht,  King  of 
East  Anglia ; the  only  other  known  example  of  this 
king’s  money  being  that  in  the  British  Museum.  As  to 
this  coin  see  the  exhibitor’s  paper,  vol.  v,  pp.  73-84. 

Mr.  O.  S.  Horn. — Four  coins  of  independent  kings  of 
Bengal  ruling  in  and  between  1493  and  1532. 

Papers. 

Two  papers  were  read,  “ Some  Medals  and  Tokens  connected 
with  the  London  Stock  Exchange,”  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Caldecott ; and 
“ On  a Parcel  of  Stycas  from  the  York  Find  of  1842,”  by  Mr.  Nathan 
Heywood. 

Mr.  Caldecott  touched  upon  the  history  of  the  stockbrokers  of 
London  in  the  seventeenth  century  and  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth, 
and  exhibited  a facsimile  of  a certificate  of  freedom  of  the  City  of 
London  granted  seventy  years  ago  to  a broker  of  the  time.  The 
medals  issued  to  sworn  brokers  by  the  City  Corporation  from  the 
reign  of  Anne  were  described,  and  specimens  and  photographs 
exhibited  by  the  lecturer  and  Mr.  Lionel  Fletcher.  From  1814  to 
1834  the  medals  issued  to  London  brokers  bore  upon  the  obverse  the 
figure  of  a bull,  and  on  the  reverse  that  of  a bear,  equipped,  in  the 
first  case,  with  the  head  of  N.  M.  Rothschild,  and  in  the  second  with 
that  of  M.  Mocatta.  The  Stock  Exchange  at  Bristol,  temp.  William  III., 
also  received  a share  of  attention. 

Mr.  Nathan  Heyw'ood’s  paper  dealt  with  the  Stonyhurst 
College  collection  of  stycas,  376  in  number,  comprising  47  of  Eanred. 
229  of  Ethelred  II.,  49  of  Archbishop  Wigmund.  and  smaller  lots  of 
Eardwulf,  Elfwald  II.,  Redwulf,  Osbercht,  and  Archbishop  Wulfhere. 
The  question  of  leaden  stycas  was  considered  by  the  lecturer,  and 
their  exclusion  from  the  cabinets  of  collectors  was  deprecated. 
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ORDINARY  MEETING. 

April  28th , 1909. 

W.  J.  Andrew,  Esq.,  F.S.A., 

President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  President  informed  the  Members  present  that  the  Council 
had  elected  Lord  Peckover  of  Wisbech  to  succeed  the  late  Earl 
Egerton  of  Tatton  as  a Vice-President. 

The  following  were  nominated  for  membership  : — 

Edward  Joseph  Jekyll,  Esq.,  D.L.  Edward  T.  Newell,  Esq.,  B.A. 

The  Yale  University. 

The  seven  candidates  proposed  on  March  24th  last  were  elected 
Members  of  the  Society. 

Exhibitions. 

Mr.  Wells. — A silver  ring  or  bracelet  of  ancient  Irish 
workmanship  ; a probable  substitute  for  currency. 

Mr.  P.  J.  D.  Baldwin. — Specimens  of  the  new  silver  and 
copper  coins  for  Cyprus,  bearing  the  bust  of 
Edward  VII. 

Papers. 

Mr.  Henry  Laver  contributed  a paper  on  “The  Coinage  of 
Prasutagus,  King  of  the  Icenians,”  in  which  he  contrasted  that  king’s 
reputation  for  great  wealth  with  the  absence  of  his  name  from  coins  of 
the  Iceni.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  many  uninscribed  coins  in  hoards 
found  in  Suffolk  and  Norfolk  are  of  the  reduced  weight  characteristic 
of  British  coins  in  the  time  of  Claudius,  he  judged  it  right  to  assign 
some  of  these  uninscribed  coins  to  Prasutagus,  Claudius’s  contem- 
porary. 

The  paper  is  printed  in  this  volume. 

VOL.  vi.  2 B 
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Mr.  Shirley  Fox  gave  an  address  “ On  the  General  Principles  of 
Mediaeval  Numismatics.”  Taking  as  his  text  a passage  in  the  late 
Francois  Lenormant’s  introduction  to  La  Monnaie  dans  / Antiquity 
which  warns  students  to  beware  of  accumulating  details  of  little 
meaning,  while  ignoring  questions  of  vital  importance,  Mr.  Fox 
remarked  that  there  was  no  standard  work  dealing  with  English 
numismatology  on  these  lines.  After  referring  to  the  methods  of 
preparing  dies,  he  explained  how  different  in  general  effect  these 
might  appear,  although  produced  from  identical  punches,  and  gave  a 
demonstration  of  this  by  means  of  duplicate  sets  of  papers  cut  to 
represent  the  punches  used  to  make  up  the  head  and  bust  of  an 
Edward  penny.  By  adjusting  these  differently  he  produced  the 
presentment  of  two  coins  varying  considerably  in  style  and  appear- 
ance, although  the  component  parts  employed  were  identical  in  form. 
Mr.  Fox  further  referred  to  the  great  importance  of  “mules”  and  the 
many  deductions  and  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  them,  and  to  the 
information  to  be  obtained  by  close  study  of  the  various  punches 
used  in  making  dies.  He  cited  and  exhibited  certain  coins  of  the  last 
issue  of  Richard  II.  upon  which  a broken  I punch  was  to  be  traced 
not  only  on  the  half  groat  and  penny,  but  also  on  the  halfpenny, 
which  should  therefore  be  assigned  to  the  same  issue  as  the  larger 
coins. 


ORDINARY  MEETING. 

May  26 th.  1909. 

Bkkxakd  Roth,  Esq., 

Vice-President , in  the  Chair. 

The  following  were  nominated  for  Membership  : — 

The  Belfast  Public  Library.  Robert  Goodbody,  Esq. 
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George  Breakspeare  Petrie, 
Esq. 

The  Free  Library  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

The  three  candidates  proposed 
Members  of  the  Society. 


William  de  Courcy  Prideaux, 
Esq.,  L.D.S. 

The  Rev.  Charles  William  Wel- 
land. 

on  April  28th  last  were  elected 


Exhibitions. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Baldwin. — Penny  of  Stephen  of  the  martlet  type 
found  in  London. 

Mr.  Carlyon- Britton. — A variety  of  the  third  brass  of 
Allectus. 


Mr.  L.  A.  Lawrence. — A medallion  of  Charles  II.  taken 
from  the  Dutch  medal  of  P.  Abeil. 

Mr.  J.  B.  S.  Macllwaine. — Tokens  issued  by  R.  Heslop,  of 
Chiswell  Street,  and  William  Till,  of  Great  Russell 
Street,  dealers  in  numismatics  at  the  commencement  of 
the  nineteenth  century. 

Papers. 

In  a paper  “ On  the  Alphabets  used  on  English  Coins,”  Mr.  L.  A. 
Lawrence  reviewed  the  Roman,  Runic,  Hiberno-Saxon,  and  mediaeval 
alphabets,  and  explained  many  instances  of  unusual  forms  of  letters, 
and  some  of  unusual  grouping  of  capitals  and  minuscules.  He  also 
estimated  the  value  of  irregularities  as  criteria  when  classifying  different 
issues.  Ligation,  reversal,  super-ornamentation,  and  other  character- 
istics of  different  periods  were  considered,  and  interesting  cases  of 
revival  of  old  forms  after  centuries  of  disuse  were  treated. 

Mr.  Alfred  Chitty,  of  Melbourne,  furnished  a report  on  “ The 
Australian  Gold  Coins  struck  at  the  Sydney,  Melbourne,  and  Perth 
Mints,”  since  their  establishment  in  1855,  1872,  and  1899  respectively. 
In  this  report  authoritative  statements  in  detail  of  dates  and  numbers 
issued  were  incorporated. 
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Mr.  Nehemiah  Vreeland,  of  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  contributed  a 
description  of  “ Wampum,"  the  shell-money  used  by  the  Indians  of 
North  America,  and  by  the  Dutch  and  English  settlers  in  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  The  method  of  collection  and 
manufacture,  the  great  variety,  the  folk-lore,  the  legal  symbolism,  and 
the  relative  value  of  wampum  at  different  periods  were  described,  and 
the  lecture  was  elucidated  by  photographs  of  thirteen  specimens 
dating  from  Colonial  and  prehistoric  times. 

These  papers  will  be  published  in  a later  volume. 

ORDINARY  MEETING. 

June  2 7,rd,  1909. 

W.  J.  Andrew,  Esq.,  F.S.A., 

President , in  the  Chair. 

The  following  were  nominated  for  Membership  : — 

John  B.  Carrington,  Esq.  Richard  Gordon  FitzGerald 

Monsieur  Charles  Dupriez.  Uniacke,  Esq.,  B.A.,  F.R.S.A. 

Dr.  Auguste  Dutertre.  (Ireland). 

Geoffrey  Dudley  Hobson,  Esq.,  Capt.  Frederick  W.  B.  Willett. 
M.A. 

The  six  candidates  proposed  on  May  26th  last  were  elected 
Members  of  the  Society. 

Presentation. 

Mr.  J.  Sanford  Saltus. — A gold  badge  of  the  American 
Society  of  Colonial  Wars.  One  of  these  is  given  by 
that  Society  to  the  eldest  male  descendant  of  a British 
Colonial  officer  who  served  against  the  European 
enemies  of  the  Crown. 

Exhibitions. 

In  response  to  an  invitation  for  exhibitions  of  portrait  medals  and 
curios — 

M iss  Helen  Farquhar  exhibited  a collection  of  twenty-two 
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coronation  medals  from  James  I.  to  Edward  VII.  ; and 
another  of  fifty-six  Stuart  medals  and  badges,  ranging 
from  James  I.  to  the  Cardinal  of  York  (1604-1787), 
and  comprising  examples  of  the  work  of  the  three 
Hameranis,  as  well  as  some  of  the  better-known  engravers. 
M iss  Farquhar  read  two  papers  concerning  her  exhibits. 
In  the  first  she  gave  reasons  for  believing  that  a gold 
medal  of  Prince  Henry  (. Medallic  Illustrations , i,  p.  200, 
No.  29)  was  struck  between  March  and  August,  1603. 
In  the  second  she  suggested  that  the  design  of  certain 
important  but  unsigned  pieces  struck  in  1630  and  1631 
should  be  attributed  to  Nicholas  Briot  rather  than  to 
Rawlins,  because  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  the 
latter  was  too  young  to  execute  such  work  in  the  years 
named  ; and,  further,  because  the  bust  elaborated  upon 
the  unsigned  pieces  in  question  is  almost  exactly  similar 
to  that  upon  some  rare  patterns  signed  by  the  former. 

Dr.  Stanley  Bousfield  exhibited  two  seventeenth-century 
portrait  medallions  in  wax — one  of  Oliver  Cromwell 
signed  G.  VI  (possibly  for  G.  V.  D-  R.),  the  other  of  Inigo 
Jones,  from  the  L.  Pingo  collection. 

Mr.  W.  Sharp  Ogden  exhibited  miniatures  of  Katharine, 
Duchess  of  Buckingham  (died  1666),  the  first  countess 
of  Bolingbroke,  Henry  Cromwell,  Elizabeth  Claypole 
(by  S.  Cooper),  George  Morland  (by  his  brother-in-law, 
William  Ward),  and  Beau  Nash ; also  medals  of 
Cromwell,  Milton,  Louis  XIV.  (1655),  Maria  Theresa, 
Voltaire,  Marat,  and  Charles  Lamb. 

Mr.  Max  Rosenheim  exhibited  thirty-six  German  portrait 
and  commemorative  medals,  ranging  in  date  from  1508 
to  1594.  Many  of  these  were  of  great  beauty  and 
interest,  and  the  collection  was  expressly  made  to 
illustrate  the  progress  in  Bavarian  medallic  portraiture 
from  Albert  Durer  to  the  time  when  models  were  no 
longer  exclusively  carved  in  honestone  or  boxwood. 
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The  work  of  the  artists  and  engravers  of  Nuremberg 
was  richly  represented.  Nine  portrait  medals  of 
different  “ patricians  ” of  that  city  were  shown,  including 
one  of  Jerome  Paumgartner,  the  friend  of  Luther  and 
Melanchthon.  Raymond  Fugger  of  Augsburg  was  also 
represented,  and  two  of  his  commercial  agents.  Among 
artists  were  Michael  Wolgemut,  the  teacher  of  Diirer, 
and  Diirer  himself ; among  princes  Charles  V.  and 
Rudolf  II.;  Philip,  Duke  of  Bavaria;  Frederick  the 
Wise  and  his  nephew  John  Frederick,  Electors  of 
Saxony;  and  the  unfortunate  Louis  II.  of  Hungary. 
A medal  commemorative  of  the  battle  of  Mohacs,  at 
which  Louis  II.  lost  his  life,  was  also  exhibited,  and 
Mr.  Rosenheim  pointed  out  that  it  furnished  the  earliest 
instance  known  of  the  medallic  delineation  of  field-pieces 
in  battle. 

Major  Freer  exhibited  a naval  service  medal  issued  in  1845. 

Mr.  S.  M.  Spink  exhibited  an  important  collection  of 
Royalist  and  Parliamentarian  medals  and  badges 
illustrative  of  the  period  of  the  Civil  War. 

Exhibitions  were  also  made  by  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Welland  and 
Mr.  J.  B.  S.  Macllwaine. 

Presentation  to  Mr.  Carlyon-Britton. 

The  full  report  of  the  presentation  of  his  portrait  to  Mr.  Carlyon- 
Britton,  which  was  made  at  this  meeting,  will  be  found  in  vol.  v, 
pp.  451-467,  where  it  was  printed  in  advance  to  meet  the  wishes  of 
the  members  and  subscribers  who  were  not  present. 


ORDINARY  MEETING. 
July  2 1st,  1909. 

W.  J.  Andrew,  Esq.,  F.S.A.. 
President , in  the  Chair. 

The  following  were  nominated  for  membership 
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Charles  Eyre  Bradshaw  Bowles,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Edward  Trustram,  Esq. 

The  six  candidates  proposed  on  June  23rd  last  were  elected 
members  of  the  Society. 


Exhibitions. 

Mr.  Carlyon- Britton. — In  illustration  of  his  paper  five 
pennies  of  Athelstan,  all  struck  at  Derby. 

Mr.  W.  Charlton. — Penny  of  Edred  from  the  Isle  of  Man 
find  ; reverse,  EDEShALD. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Barnes. — Groat  of  Henry  IV.,  with  a bust  like 
that  of  Richard  II.  within  a tressure  of  eight  arches 
only. 


Paper. 

Mr.  Carlyon-Britton  read  a paper  “ On  Certain  Tenth  Century 
Coins  and  Fragments  found  in  the  Isle  of  Man.”  The  pieces 
numbered  42,  and  only  one  of  them  is  uncertain.  Edward  the  Elder’s 
name  appears  on  1 ; Athelstan,  3 ; Anlaf  Sihtricsson,  3,  one  of  which 
bears  the  Mercian  M,  and  one  the  Northumbrian  0 ; Eric,  1 ; Ed- 
mund, 7 ; Edred,  1 2 (two  of  these  bear  the  0,  and  five  were  struck  at 
York)  ; Edwy,  10  (five  struck  at  York)  ; and  Edgar,  4 (three  struck 
at  York).  Special  attention  was  paid  to  a fragment  bearing  the 
Mercian  M and  the  mint-name  DEOrEr,  and  some  important  facts 
connected  with  the  temporary  check  experienced  by  the  West  Saxons 
in  Danish  Mercia  before  the  reduction  of  the  Five  Burghs  in  942,  and 
the  expulsion  of  Anlaf  Sihtricsson  and  Ragnall  from  Northumbria  in 
944  were  adduced.  The  Mercian  fragment  of  Anlaf  Sihtricsson  reads 

. . . . AF  CVNVNC  on  the  obverse,  and  SI T ON  DEOrEr  on  the 

reverse.  With  the  assistance  of  (1)  a description  of  a penny  of 
Athelstan  in  the  National  Museum  at  Rome  which  yields,  reverse, 
SIHARES  MOT  DEORABVI ; and  (2)  the  figure  4 in  Plate  XXIX  of  the 
British  Museum  Catalogue  (i,  235,  No.  1098),  which  reads  obverse, 
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ANLAr  CVNVNC  0 ; reverse,  SIGARES  MOT,  Mr.  Carlyon-Britton  demon- 
strated the  similarity  of  workmanship,  the  identity  of  the  moneyer 
Sigar,  and  the  accuracy  of  the  grammatical,  though  unusual  form 
employed  by  him.  In  support  of  the  last  position  he  produced  the 
parallel  GRIMES  MOT  on  a coin  of  Edred  included  in  the  same  hoard,  as 
is  believed.  With  these  three  aids  the  inscription  on  the  Mercian 
coin  was  restored  as  [ANL]AF  CVNVNC  M : SI[GARES  MO]T  ON  DEOREB[VI]. 
As  Symeon  of  Durham  reports  that  the  Watling  Street  was  made  the 
boundary  line  between  the  respective  kingdoms  of  Edmund  and 
Anlaf  (ann.  939),  the  claims  symbolised  by  the  letter  M on  Anlafs 
coin  were  not  so  unreal  as  those  who  have  ignored  Symeon’s  report 
might  suppose. 

The  paper  is  printed  in  vol.  v of  the  Journal. 


ORDINARY  MEETING. 

October  20 Ik,  1909. 

Bernard  Roth,  Esq., 

Vice-President , in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Carlyon-Britton,  as  Director,  referred  to  the  death  of 
Mr.  Edward  Upton,  who  had  been  his  partner  for  twenty-one  years, 
and  who  was  an  original  member  of  the  Society  and  a member  of  the 
Council  from  the  formation  of  the  Society  until  the  time  of  his  decease. 
It  was  resolved  that  letters  of  condolence  to  the  widow  and  family  of 
the  deceased  member  be  written  expressing  the  Society’s  deep 
sympathy. 

The  Director  read  the  following  letter  written  on  behalf  of 
H.M.  The  King  of  Portugal  accepting  the  invitation  of  the  Council 
to  become  a Member,  which  was  received  with  applause  : — 
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October  15///,  1909. 

Dear  Sir, 

His  Majesty  the  King  of  Portugal  bids  me  tell  you  that  he 
accepts  with  much  pleasure  the  Membership  of  the  British  Numismatic 
Society,  as  his  father  Dom  Carlos  did. 

Believe  me,  Sir,  I remain, 

Yours  truly, 


Mr.  P.  Carlyon-Britton, 


Marquis  of  Lavradi, 

Private  Secretary  of  II. M . the 
King  of  Portugal. 


Director  of  the  British  Numismatic  Society. 


The  two  candidates  proposed  on  July  21st,  1909,  were  elected 
members  of  the  Society. 

The  Chairman  nominated,  and  the  meeting  approved,  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  A.  G.  Chififeriel  and  Mr.  R.  H.  Wood  as 
Auditors  under  Chapter  XIX  of  the  Rules. 

Presentations. 

By  Mr.  F.  Forrer. — The  Biographical  Dictionary  of 
Medallists , vol.  iv,  by  the  donor. 

By  Mr.  William  Sykes. — A medal  designed  by  himself  and 
Mr.  T.  Sheppard  to  commemorate  the  conversion  of  the 
birthplace  of  Wilberforce  into  a Public  Museum  by  the 
Hull  Corporation. 

By  Mr.  J.  Sanford  Saltus. — Two  of  the  newly  issued 
United  States  cents  bearing  President  Lincoln’s  head, 
designed  by  Mr.  V.  D.  Brenner. 

Exhibitions. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Baldwin.  — Nickel  pieces  for  North  Borneo  ; 

5 cent.  1903,  cent.  1903,  1 cent.  1904. 

Dr.  S.  Bousfield. — 

T rial  strikings  of  naval  and  military  medals  : — 

1.  Canadian  military  medal  for  the  war  1812. 
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Striking  in  lead  of  a medal  inches  in 
diameter,  resembling  in  all  details  the  larger 
medal,  2 inches  in  diameter,  described  by 
Le  Roux  as  No.  866a  in  his  book.  Obverse  : 
View  of  St.  Lawrence  River,  with  names  of  ten 
lakes,  falls,  forts  and  places.  An  eagle,  beaver 
and  lion  are  also  shown.  Legend:  “UPPER 
CANADA  PRESERVED.”  Reverse  : “ PRE- 
SENTED BY  A GRATEFUL  COUNTRY 
FOR  MERIT  1815.”  Probably  no  medals 
were  ever  struck  for  distribution  from  these 
smaller  dies,  which,  however,  were  well 
executed,  as  no  example  had  hitherto  been 
recorded  from  them. 

2.  Two  strikings  in  lead  of  the  Captain  Callis 

medal,  1742. 

3.  Proof  in  copper  of  the  medal,  with  plain  reverse, 

struck  for  general  distribution  after  the  battle 
of  Culloden,  1 746.  Obverse  : Duke  of  Cum- 
berland on  horseback  to  right  ; battle  in  the 
distance;  legend,  1746  in  exergue.  It  lacks 
the  ornamental  loop  for  suspension,  which  is 
found  on  the  issued  medal  fide  Irwin,  p.  15, 
and  Med.  III.,  ii,  616-284). 

4.  Cliche,  in  white  metal,  of  obverse  of  the 

Gibraltar  medal  to  the  Hanoverian  Brigade, 
1 782. 

5.  Cliche,  in  white  metal,  of  obverse  of  medal  for 

defence  of  Gibraltar,  which  General  Picton 
used  as  a presentation  medal  in  1783  ( vide 
Tancred,  p.  52). 

6.  Three  cliches,  in  white  metal  and  wax,  of 

obverse  of  large  and  small  gold  naval  medals, 
1794. 

7.  Cliches,  in  white  metal,  of  obverse  and  reverse 
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of  the  St.  Vincent  medal  for  the  Carib  War, 
1 795*  The  reverse  lacks  the  “ H.  G.  fec.” 
which  occurs  on  the  issued  medal,  and  this  was 
evidence  that  the  piece  was  struck  from  the 
unfinished  die. 

8.  Impression  in  wax  of  obverse  of  the  large 

Peninsula  gold  medal,  1808-9. 

9.  Proof  in  copper  of  the  small  Peninsula  gold 

medal  1808-9.  The  obverse  bears  Britannia 
and  lion  ; the  reverse  the  laurel  wreath. 

Note. — All  these  pieces,  with  the  exception  of  No.  1,  came 
from  the  collection  of  L.  Pingo.  Nos.  4 and  5 were 
executed  by  him,  and  No.  2,  and  possibly  No.  3,  by  his 
father.  Also  Nos.  8 and  9 were  by  Marchant,  who  was 
modeller  to  L.  Pingo  at  the  Mint.  Nos.  6 and  7 would 
be  given  to  him  by  the  contemporary  engravers  as 
examples  of  their  work. 

Mr.  P.  Carlyon-Britton. — Two  unique  pennies  of  Edward 
the  Confessor. 

1.  Pershore.  Obverse  : + EADPAR/RD  RE.  Reverse  : 

+ PVLFRIC  Ol'PEREcoC  = on  Perescoran 
(Pershore).  Carlyon-Britton,  Type  IX  ; 
Hildebrand,  Type  G. 

2.  Petherton.  Obverse  : + EDPER/D  REX-.  Reverse  : 

+ BRIHTRIC  ON  PEDR  = on  Pedredantun 
(Petherton).  Carlvon  - Britton,  Type  II  ; 
Hildebrand,  Type  A. 

General  C.  S.  F.  Fagan. — A silver  penny  of  Ceolnoth, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  833-870.  Obverse  : + LEOLNO0 
ARCHIEP.  Diademed  bust  to  right,  dividing  the  legend. 
MON 

Reverse  : 4-TOCCE.  The  upper  and  lower  lines  within 
ETA 

lunettes  as  on  coins  of  Burgred.  Only  five  or  six 
examples  are  known.  This  specimen  is  fractured  and  a 
small  piece  is  missing. 
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Mr.  H.  Garside. — Five  specimens  of  the  first  coinage  of  the 
Ottawa  Branch  of  the  Royal  Mint,  viz.  : Silver  fifty 
cents,  twenty-five  cents,  ten  cents,  and  five  cents,  and 
bronze  one  cent. 

Mr.  S.  H.  Hamer. — Silver  proof  of  Matthew  Young’s 
nineteenth  century  private  token  showing  the  die-flaw 
on  the  obverse.  Also  a silver  proof  of  similar  design 
on  the  obverse  issued  *by  Benjamin  Nightingale.  Also 
a seventeenth  century  halfpenny  token  by  Thomas 
Applebee  of  Oxford,  as  described  by  Mr.  Lionel  L. 
Fletcher  in  Messrs.  Spinks’  Circular. 

Mr.  Henry  Laver.— Ancient  British  copper  coin  of  the  type 
of  Evans  G 5,  sometimes  called  the  Hod  Hill  type,  and 
attributed  to  the  Western  District.  Weight,  44  grains. 
Found  near  the  cattle  market  in  Colchester. 

Paper. 

Mr.  Carlyon-Britton  read  an  important  paper  on  “ Uncertain 
Anglo-Saxon  Mints  and  some  New  Attributions,”  in  the  course  of 
which  he  rejected  a large  number  of  hypothetical  identifications,  and, 
with  the  assistance  of  Hauberg’s  Myntforhold  og  Udmyntninger, 
cleared  the  ground  of  certain  Danish  and  Hiberno- Danish  issues 
which  have  been  allowed  to  intrude  upon  the  Anglo-Saxon  domain. 
Among  the  latter  were  coins  which  have  been  erroneously  supposed  to 
indicate  the  existence  of  mints  at  Otford  and  Weybridge. 

The  lecturer  pointed  out  the  futility  of  attributing  a mint  to  an 
obscure  place,  without  knowing  its  status  in  Anglo-Saxon  times, 
merely  because  of  a superficial  similarity  between  its  modern  name  and 
its  designation  before  the  twelfth  century.  He  insisted  upon  the  need 
for  thorough  comparison  of  the  groups  of  letters  on  the  coins,  and 
dwelt  upon  the  value  of  two  criteria  which  should  be  used  con- 
currently. These  were  (1)  the  law  of  King  Athelstan  which  restricted 
minting  to  cities  and  boroughs  ; and  (2)  the  evidence  in  Domesday 
Book  of  the  given  place  being  a borough. 

The  result  of  the  comparison  referred  to,  and  of  the  application  of 
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the  criteria,  rejected  the  identification  as  mint-places  of  Ashdown, 
Bardney,  Castle  Rising,  Chelsea,  Croydon,  Darenth,  Edington, 
Greenwich,  Harwich,  Idbury,  Lancaster,  Luffwich,  Lyminge,  Milton, 
Stan  wick,  Warmington,  Welmesford,  and  Winchelsea,  in  so  far  as  the 
reasons  hitherto  advanced  are  concerned.  >£S€)E  was  shown  to  be 
Hastings  ; CEAI  = LEAF,  SHEAF,  Shaftesbury  ; IORT,  Hertford  ; LANDC, 
Langport  ; STANV,  Stamford  ; TOMt»,  TOMt-EOROIG,  Tamworth  ; K)RIME, 
hORlMEN,  Warminster.  The  following  hitherto  unidentified  mints, 
namely,  ACXEPO,  MEONRE,  NEMR,  PEDR,  PERESC,  were  respectively  located 
at  “ Axport”  (Axbridge),  the  Meons,  Newark,  Petherton,  and  Pershore. 
Among  towns  proved  to  have  been  boroughs,  and  to  have  possessed 
mints,  were  Axport,  Darent  Port,  Milborne  Port,  Newport  Pagnell, 
and  Warminster. 

The  paper  is  printed  in  this  volume. 


ORDINARY  MEETING. 

November  30 th,  1909. 

W.  J.  Andrew,  Esq., 

President , in  the  Chair. 

The  following  were  nominated  for  membership  : — 

Arthur  Peirce,  Esq.  Bernard  A.  Quaritch,  Esq. 

Presentations. 

Mr.  S.  M.  Spink. — Collection  of  British  and  foreign  war 
medal  ribbons  mounted  in  book  form. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Waters. — A collection  of  coin-weights. 

Exhibitions. 

In  response  to  an  invitation  for  an  exhibition  of  coin-weights  : — 
Mr.  Edgar  Lincoln. — Selection  of  coin  or  money  weights 
from  the  time  of  James  I. : — 
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Three  old  sets  of  money  scales. 

A box  of  scales  by  “ Thomas  Dearsly,  Scale 
Maker,  Near  Ye  Conduit,  Snow  Hill,  Lon- 
don,” with  printed  list  : — 


“ The  Standard  Weight  of  ye  following  Coins. 


oz.  dwt. 

1 

gr. 

A 5 Moidore 

1 14 

I5i 

2 „ and  i ... 

— 17 

7h 

One  Moidore... 

— 6 

22\ 

Half  Moidore 

- 3 

II 

A £3/12/-  piece  

— 18 

12 

A £1/16/-  „ 

9 

6 

18/-  

— 4 . 

15 

9/-  „ 

— 2 

7\ 

A Guinea 

— 5 

9 

£ Guinea 

2 

16J 

A Pestole 

— S 4 

i 

8 

Note  yl  each  Gran  of  Gold  is 
two  pence  at  four  Pound  pr  ounce.” 


Mr.  Charlton. — A large  collection  of  English  coin-weights, 
including  a series  for  checking  foreign  money  in  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries. 

M iss  Helen  Farquhar. — A series  of  weights  of  the  Stuart 
period.  These  included  a weight  for  the  quarter-angel 
bearing  the  bust  and  name  of  James  I.,  made  and 
initialled  by  Briot,  and  the  exhibitor  raised  the  questions  : 
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1.  As  Briot’s  connection  with  England  did  not  commence 
until  after  the  accession  of  Charles  I.,  and  therefore  after 
the  close  of  James  I.’s  reign,  why  did  he  engrave  a 
weight  for  the  quarter-angel  of  James,  a coin  which,  so 
ar  as  we  know,  was  never  issued  by  him  ? 2.  Does 

the  existence  of  the  weight  warrant  the  possibility  of  the 
issue  of  such  a coin  ? 

A discussion  followed,  in  which  the  President, 
Mr.  Carlyon- Britton,  and  others  took  part,  and  the 
only  explanation  suggested  was  : — That  as  Elizabeth’s 
quarter-angel  wras  in  circulation  it  was  included  in  the  older 
series  to  complete  the  set.  It  was,  however,  admitted 
that  this  explanation  was  not  altogether  satisfactory, 
for  there  was  no  apparent  reason  why  the  weight  for  the 
quarter-angel  should  have  borne  the  insignia  of  James  I. 
in  preference  to  those  of  Elizabeth. 

Mr.  G.  B.  Petrie. — A selection  of  coin-weights. 

Mr.  L.  L.  Fletcher. — Coin-weight  issued  by  Richard  Lord, 
Assay  Master,  Dublin,  bearing  the  Dublin  arms. 


//,  -/?/&  ? 
'fa  ^ ^ ***** 

r- 

a**  r - t l*  — 

M //*-/<  — ' ' 

C/t*'  • •■’*•••  *'■  (/ 

iut,  . " * * 1 ' 

t •*,«  ^ 

4 f 

*■  - 

<'<  :•!  ••  > 

OLsC*.  <'  * <<."'  ' ' 

V'  / 


/ *...  ' '•  ' ' 

^ r»  w r 

/V.  ' 

' 

• l V ' • ■ 


p.  ' -/  •• 

y • ...  f*  ■ ■ 

Other  Exhibitions.  *-y 

Mr.  I.  B.  S.  Macllwaine. — A penny  of  Edward  the  Con- 

J . 1 ' V ,..'^^7  C dtr.?*  'X 

fessor,  issued  at  York;  Carlyon- Britton,  Type  VII,  6 

Hawkins,  227.  Obverse  : + DFAR/D  RE/,  annulet  on  ^ ^ 

shoulder  and  apex  of  helmet.  Reverse:  + LEOFENOO  ' - 
N EOFER,  annulet  in  the  third  quarter  ; the  0 of  ON  being  C v _ 4 , 

omitted.  •/■*- 

Mr.  Henry  Garside. — Specimen  badge  struck  in  copper. 
similar  to  the  gold  badge  suspended  from  the  chain  worn 
by  the  Lord  Provost  of  Glasgow.  The  dies  from  which 
this  choice  example  of  the  medallic  art  was  struck 
were  engraved  by  Joseph  Moore  of  Birmingham. 

Communion  tokens  formerly  used  in  the  United 
Free  Church  of  Scotland  on  the  remote  Island  of 
St.  Kilda.  As  some  of  the  inhabitants  were  un- 
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acquainted  with  the  English  language  two  types  were 
issued,  one  with  the  inscription  in  English  and  the  other 
with  it  in  Gaelic. 

Mr.  G.  B.  Petrie. — Two  specimens  of  the  PAXS  type  of 
William  I.  of  the  London  mint. 

Mr.  Shirley  Fox. — In  illustration  of  his  paper  read  at  the 
Anniversary  Meeting  which  followed,  Edward  II. 
Pennies  of  London,  Canterbury,  Durham,  and  St.  Ed- 
mundsbury,  being  late  pennies  of  Edward  II.,  repre- 
senting the  large  issues  in  London  and  Canterbury  from 
1320  to  1323-4. 

Edward  III.  Pennies  of  London,  Canterbury, 
Durham,  and  York,  being  heavy  pennies  of  Edward  III. 
(22^grains)  issued  between  1329  and  1344.  These  have 
pellets  as  stops  and  the  Lombardic  R. 

Edward  III.  Pennies  of  London,  Canterbury, 
Durham,  and  York,  being  pennies  weighing  20^  grains 
of  Edward  III.  issued  in  1344-5. 


ANNIVERSARY  MEETING. 

November  $otk,  1909. 

W.  J.  Andrew,  Esq.,  F.S.A., 

President , in  the  Chair. 

The  President  read  the  Report  of  the  Council  for  the  sixth  year 
since  the  inauguration  of  the  Society  as  follows  : — 

REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 

The  Council  has  the  honour  to  present  to  the  Members  its  sixth 
Annual  Report. 

On  November  30th,  1908,  the  Society  consisted  of  18  Royal, 
20  Honorary,  and  487  Members,  the  total  being  525. 
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During  the  year  the  Council  has  lost  three  of  its  own  members, 
namely,  the  Right  Hon.  Wilbraham  Egerton,  Earl  Egerton  of  Tatton, 
Sir  F.  D.  Dixon- Hartland,  Bart.,  and  Mr.  Edward  Upton,  F.Z.S.,  a 


loss  to  which  it  will  later  refer. 

It  has  also  with  deep  regret 
eight  members : — 

H.  Bolles  Bowles,  Esq. 

Sir  Edward  Boyle,  Bart.,  K.C. 
Valentine  Dudley  H.  Cary- 
Elwes,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  D.I.. 
John  Hutchins,  Esq. 

W.  Mallalieu,  Esq.,  M.A. 


record  the  decease  of  the  following 

F.  G.  Hilton  Price,  Esq.,  F.G.S., 
Director  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries. 

The  Hon.  Frederick  Strutt. 
George  Charles  Yates,  Esq., 

F.S.A. 


The  Councd  regrets  to  announce  the  resignation  of  thirty-five 
members,  viz.  : — 


The  Marquis  of  Ailesbury. 
Alfred  Ashby,  Esq. 

Joseph  W.  Asprey,  Esq. 

G.  A.  Auden.  Esq.,  M.D., 
F.S.A. 

W.  B.  Bannerman,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 
John  W.  Bradley,  Esq. 

Charles  Burney,  Esq. 

A.  K.  Carlyon,  Esq.,  D.L. 
Sydney  W.  Cranfield,  Esq. 

P.  J.  de  Carteret,  Esq. 

R.  O.  Davies,  Esq. 

Thomas  Eastman,  Esq. 

George  Elliott,  Esq. 

W.  H.  Flint,  Esq. 

Miss  Claire  Gaudet. 

W.  B.  Gibbins,  Esq. 

H.  St.  B.  Goldsmith,  Esq. 

VOL.  VI. 


W.  R.  Gregson,  Esq. 

Mrs.  R.  Gurney. 

J.  M.  Henry,  Esq. 

L.  M.  Hewlett,  Esq. 

F.  Hoare,  Esq. 

A.  R.  Holland,  Esq. 

R.  W.  Hudleston,  Esq. 

A.  P.  Jones,  Esq. 

G.  C.  Leman,  Esq. 

E.  J.  Lewis,  Esq. 

J.  E.  Lilley,  Esq. 

H.  Nield,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Mrs.  Pharazyn. 

R.  N.  Roskell,  Esq. 

J.  S.  Rubinstein,  Esq. 

F.  E.  Thomas,  Esq. 

A.  F.  Trehearne,  Esq.,  F.S.L 
C.  M.  E.  Wynne,  Esq. 
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There  has  been  no  change  in  the  number  of  Honorary  Members, 
which  therefore  remains  at  its  maximum  of  twenty. 

The  Council  has  the  honour  to  notify  to  the  members  the  gracious 
acceptance  by  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Portugal  of  Royal  Member- 
ship of  the  Society.  It  also  records  with  pleasure  the  election  of 
the  fifty-eight  following  Members  : — 


Edgar  Holmes  Adams,  Esq. 
Miss  Kate  Addison-Scott. 
Professor  Francis  Pierrepont 
Barnard,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

The  Belfast  Public  Library. 
Charles  Eyre  Bradshaw  Bowles, 
Esq.,  M.A. 

The  Brooklyn  Public  Library. 
The  Rev.  Caesar  Caine,  F.R.G.S. 
John  B.  Carrington,  Esq. 

William  Smith  Churchill,  Esq. 
Gilbert  Milton  Clark,  Esq. 

The  Library  of  Congress,  Wash- 
ington. 

John  Cooper,  Esq. 

The  Royal  Institution  of  Corn- 
wall. 

William  Dale,  Esq.,  E.S.A., 
F.G.S. 

Monsieur  Charles  Dupriez. 

Dr.  Auguste  Dutertre. 

Peter  Edelston,  Esq. 

The  Rev.  Francis  John  Eld, 
M.A.,  F.S.A. , F.R.A.S. 
Charles  Goddard,  Esq. 

Robert  Goodbody,  Esq. 

John  W.  Haarer,  Esq. 

J.  A.  Deakin  Hale,  Esq. 


H.  W.  Harding,  Esq. 

The  Library  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. 

Captain  J.  Sydney  Henderson. 

Geoffrey  Dudley  Hobson,  Esq., 
M.A. 

Oswald  Stanley  Horn,  Esq. 

E.  J.  Jekyll.  Esq.,  D.L. 

Horace  H.  King,  Esq. 

G.  F.  Lawrence,  Esq. 

Lieut.-Colonel  G.  B.  Croft 
Lyons,  P'.S.A. 

William  Mayes,  Esq. 

Christian  G.  Moritz,  Esq. 

Edward  T.  Newell,  Esq.,  B.A. 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art,  New  York. 

Herbert  Niklewicz,  Esq. 

Colonel  J.  W.  R.  Parker.  F.S.A. 

A.  R.  Peacey,  Esq. 

Richard  Pearce,  Esq.,  Ph.D., 

F.G.S. 

G.  B.  Petrie,  Esq. 

The  Free  Library  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

Archibald  H.  Pocock,  Esq. 

Sir  William  W.  Portal,  Bart., 
M.A.,  F.S.A.,  D.L. 
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William  de  Courcy  Prideaux, 
Esq.,  L.D.S. 

A.  J.  V.  Radford,  Esq. 

Maurice  Rosenheim,  Esq. 
Frederic  A.  Sly,  Esq. 

Philip  Wilson  Steer,  Esq. 

Miss  Ethel  Stokes. 

Henry  Symonds,  Esq. 

Edward  Trustram,  Esq. 
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R.  G.  FitzGerald  Uniacke,  Esq. 

B.A.,  F.R.S.A.  (Ireland). 

The  Rev.  Charles  W.  Welland. 
William  H.  Wells,  Esq.,  F.S.I. 
Captain  Nevile  R.  Wilkinson, 
F.S.A.,  Ulster  King  of  Arms. 
Captain  F.  W.  B.  Willett. 

W.  W.  C.  Wilson,  Esq. 

Yale  University. 


Summary. 


! 

Royal, 

Honorary, 

Ordinary, 

Total, 

30th  November,  1908 

Since  elected 

18 

. 

1 

20 

487 

58  1 

1 

525 

59 

19 

20 

j 545  j 

584 

Deceased 

— 

— 

11 

11 

Resigned 

— 

— 

i 

35  | 

35 

Amoved 

— 

■ 

1 

2 

2 

30th  November,  1909 

19 

20 

497 

1 

! 

536 

The  Members  will  especially  appreciate  the  honour  conferred 
upon  the  Society  by  the  Royal  Membership  of  His  Majesty  the  King 
of  Portugal,  when  they  remember  that  his  father,  King  Carlos,  was 
one  of  the  original  Royal  Members  at  its  inauguration. 

In  the  lamented  deaths  of  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  Egerton  of 
Patton  and  Sir  F.  D.  Dixon- Hartland,  Bart.,  they  have  lost  two  of 
their  Vice-Presidents  who  welcomed  the  formation  of  the  Society  by 
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at  once  volunteering  membership,  and  who  have  served  upon  the 
Council  from  that  date.  They  will  also,  from  a like  cause,  miss  the 
popular  personality  of  the  late  Mr.  Hilton  Price  at  their  meetings,  a 
loss  general  to  many  archaeological  societies. 

The  decease  of  Mr.  Upton  has  been  a personal  sorrow  to  every 
member  of  your  Council,  for  he  was  the  friend  and  colleague  of  all. 
The  Society  has  at  every  Anniversary  Meeting  recorded  its  sincere 
thanks  to  him  and  to  his  partner,  Mr.  Carlyon- Britton,  for  placing  at 
its  use  the  handsome  suite  of  rooms  at  43,  Bedford  Square ; but  that 
is  but  one  of  the  many  obligations  due  from  the  Members  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Upton,  for  his  cordial  and  strenuous  support 
during  the  formation  of  the  Society  constituted  no  little  towards  its 
ultimate  success. 

It  will  be  gratifying  to  you  all  to  be  able  to  couple  the  name  of 
Mr.  Mellor  Lumb,  an  original  Member  of  the  Society,  with  that  of  his 
partner,  Mr.  Carlyon- Britton,  in  your  grateful  thanks  for  the  use  of  the 
rooms  this  year. 

On  the  close  of  his  presidential  year  the  Council  have  presented 
Mr.  Andrew  with  a specially  bound  set  of  the  Journal  as  a small  token 
of  the  high  esteem  in  which  it  holds  his  excellent  work  on  behalf  of 
the  Society. 

The  Council  records  its  acknowledgment  of  the  services  of  the 
Editors  of  the  Journal , Mr.  Andrew,  Mr.  Carlyon- Britton,  and 
Mr.  Lawrence,  and  trusts  that  the  volume  now  being  distributed  will 
again  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  Members.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
for  the  first  time  a coloured  plate  has  been  introduced,  and  Members 
are  invited  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  Editors  any  original  objects 
of  art  which  may  be  suitable  for  such  reproduction  in  facsimile. 

Under  the  able  superintendence  of  Lieut. -Colonel  Morrieson  the 
Library  is  rapidly  approaching  the  time  when  a printed  catalogue  for 
the  use  of  Members  must  be  considered.  They  are  reminded  that 
most  of  the  standard  works  on  numismatics  can  be  referred  to  or 
borrowed  for  use. 

The  retirement  of  the  Treasurer  during  the  year  necessitated  the 
interim  appointment  by  the  Council  of  Mr.  A.  C.  Hutchins,  F.C.A.. 
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in  his  stead.  Mr.  Hutchins  has  therefore  rendered  the  Report  for  the 
year,  and  it  has  been  duly  audited  by  Messrs.  A.  G.  Chifferiel  and 
R.  H.  Wood.  The  Council  believes  that  this  Report  will  be 
eminently  satisfactory  to  the  Members,  for  although  a donation  has 
been  made  to  the  Research  Fund,  the  result  shows  a considerable 
balance  carried  forward  to  reserve  account. 

Thanks  are  also  due  to  its  Secretaries,  Mr.  Roth  and  Fleet- 
Surgeon  Weightman,  for  the  manner  in  which  they  have  performed 
their  duties. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  that  as  interest  in  the  Society 
increases,  so  also  does  the  correspondence  and  official  work,  until  the 
general  management  can  well  be  compared  with  that  of  a business 
undertaking.  The  division  of  secretarial  and  editorial  work  seems 
only  to  entail  extra  cross-correspondence  between  the  officials,  and 
your  Council  has  therefore  asked  Mr.  Andrew  to  undertake  the  entire 
correspondence  and  general  secretarial  management  in  addition  to  his 
duties  as  routine  Editor,  and  has  offered  to  pay  for  clerical  assistance 
and  his  expenses.  Members  will  therefore  assist  the  Council  if  they 
will  kindly  address  all  communications,  other  than  those  relating  to 
finance,  direct  to  him. 

The  Royal  Autograph  Album,  the  gift  and  handiwork  of 
Mr.  T.  A.  Carlyon,  now  bears  the  additional  signature  of  Dom 
Manuel  II.,  King  of  Portugal,  and  on  November  24th,  His 
Majesty  very  graciously  received  a deputation  from  the  Society  at  the 
Portuguese  Legation,  London.  In  the  unavoidable  absence  of  the 
President,  Messrs.  Stanley  Bousfield,  Carlyon- Britton,  Shirley  Fox, 
H.  W.  Morrieson  and  Bernard  Roth  represented  the  Society  and 
presented  the  following  address  : — 
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BRITISH  NUMISMATIC  SOCIETY. 


43,  Bedford  Square,  London, 

November  24///,  1909. 

To  His  Most  Faithful  Majesty,  Dom  Manoel  II., 

King  of  Portugal. 

The  Humble  Address  of  the  President,  Council,  and  Members  of 
the  British  Numismatic  Society. 


May  it  please  Your  Majesty. 

On  behalf  of  the  British  Numismatic  Society  we  have  the 
privilege  to  thank  your  Majesty  for  having  so  graciously  consented  to 
be  nominated  a Royal  Member  of  this  Society,  and  for  thus  having 
accorded  to  it  an  honour  that  was  also  bestowed  upon  the  Society  by 
your  Majesty’s  father,  the  much  mourned  King  Carlos,  and  by  your 
Majesty’s  illustrious  mother,  Queen  Amelia. 

Numismatic  Science  is  one  peculiarly  within  the  prerogative  of 
Reigning  Sovereigns,  and  their  coins  and  medals  not  only  preserve 
their  portraits,  but  constitute  an  imperishable  monument  of  Art  and 
History  alike. 

We  are  proud  to  be  allowed  to  join  in  the  welcome  universally 
accorded  to  your  Majesty  on  this  your  Majesty’s  first  State  visit  to  our 
country,  and  we  trust  that  we  may  be  permitted  to  express  our  sincere 
hope  and  desire  that  your  Majesty’s  Reign  may  be  prolonged  in 
happiness  to  a far  distant  period,  and  that  the  present  occasion  may  be 
regarded  as  evidence  of  a continuance  of  the  long  standing  friendly 
association  of  the  two  nations  for  the  lasting  advantage  of  both. 


Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Society, 

Bernard  Roth,  P.  Carlyon-Britton,  L.  A.  Lawrence, 

Vice-President.  Director.  Vice-President. 


S.  M.  Spink.  H.  W.  Morrieson,  S.  Bousfield. 

Librarian. 

Thomas  Bearman.  Lionel  L.  Fletcher.  Siiirley  Fox. 


The  King  cordially  accepted  the  Address,  and  in  reply  said  he 
was  especially  pleased  to  meet  the  deputation,  as  he  recollected  that 
his  late  father  was  a Member  of  the  Society,  and  he  wished  it  every 
success,  hoping  to  meet  its  representatives  on  a future  occasion. 
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The  Council  has  this  year  pruned  yet  another  branch  of  our  Tree 
of  Knowledge.  Certain  of  its  members  have  long  suspected  that  the 
published  extracts  from  historical  records  and  other  manuscripts  were 
but  samples  of  the  numismatic  lore  which  lay  hidden  within  rolls  of 
historical  matter  yet  unprinted,  and  even  unread  from  our  point  of 
view.  It  has  therefore  opened  a Research  Fund  to  which  Members 
generally  are  invited  to  contribute.  This  fund,  with  the  exception  of 
an  initial  donation  from  the  Society  of  ^10,  has  been  self-supporting, 
and  has  since  been  increased  to  J43  13^.  o d.  Of  this  a portion  has 
been  spent  in  the  employment  of  a professional  record  agent,  and  the 
results  achieved  have  surpassed  the  expectations  of  even  the  most 
sanguine  of  the  promoters.  Encouraged  by  this  success  the  Council 
trust  that  the  fund  will  be  sufficiently  augmented  to  enable  the  work  to 
be  continued  indefinitely.  It  need  scarcely  be  added  that  the  original 
matter  so  obtained  is  intended  exclusively  for  the  Journal,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  this  new  departure  from  the  restricted  knowledge  of  even 
our  standard  works  on  numismatics,  will  enhance  its  value  as  a series 
worthy  of  modern  progress  and  research. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  Anniversary  Meeting,  when  under  the 
Rules  the  Council  had  been  prohibited  from  renominating  Mr.  Carlyon- 
Britton  for  the  Presidential  chair,  there  was  a general  feeling  expressed 
amongst  the  Members  that  some  recognition  should  be  made  to  him 
by  the  Society  of  his  special  services  in  its  inauguration  and  as  its 
first  President.  A subscription  list  was  opened  under  the  guidance  of 
Colonel  Morrieson,  and  this  soon  assumed  proportions  which,  after 
consultation  with  the  recipient,  enabled  the  Society  to  present  to 
Mr.  Carlyon- Britton  his  portrait  painted  by  Mr.  Shirley  Fox,  R.B.A. 
A full  report  of  the  proceedings  is  printed  at  the  end  of  vol.  v of  the 
Journal,  now  on  the  table,  and  the  Council  takes  this  opportunity  of 
conveying  their  thanks  to  the  subscribers  for  enabling  the  presentation 
to  be  made  without  entrenchment  upon  the  funds  of  the  Society ; 
indeed  a small  balance  still  remains,  which  will,  at  Mr.  Carlyon- Britton’s 
request,  be  handed  over  to  the  Research  Fund. 

The  papers  read  at  the  meetings  have  been  both  interesting  and 
important,  and  the  exhibitions  of  coins,  medals  and  other  objects  of 
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antiquity  were  fully  equal  to  those  of  past  years.  The  published 
descriptions  of  these  important  pieces  is  a subject  which  will  receive 
special  attention  under  the  new  arrangement,  and  fuller  details  will  be 
given  in  future  volumes. 

The  Council  gratefully  acknowledges  the  presentations  made  to 
the  Library  and  collections  of  the  Society,  and  offers  its  thanks  to  the 
donors  and  to  the  exhibitors. 

Lord  Grantley,  a Vice-President  of  the  Society,  and  Lieut. - 
Colonel  Morrieson,  Librarian,  have  been  appointed  by  the  Council  to 
represent  the  Society  at  the  Numismatic  Conference  to  be  held  at 
Brussels  in  the  summer  of  next  year. 

Finally,  the  Council  must  express  its  satisfaction  at  the  present 
numerical  strength  of  the  Society.  At  the  close  of  its  sixth  year  there 
is  every  indication  of  the  continued  popularity  of  the  Society  amongst 
those  who  can  appreciate  the  true  value  and  importance  of  the  study 
of  historical  numismatics.  Yet  the  selection  and  introduction  of 
suitable  candidates  for  election  are  not  effected  without  considerable 
tact  and  trouble  on  the  part  of  some  of  our  members,  and  in  this 
respect  the  zeal  and  energy  of  Mr.  Carlyon- Britton  have  earned  the 
golden  opinion  of  your  Council  as  an  example  to  others. 

The  Report  was  received  and  adopted  with  an  expression  of 
approval  by  the  Members  present. 

Ballot  for  the  Election  of  Officers  and  Council  for  1910. 

The  President,  with  the  approval  of  the  meeting,  nominated 
Mr.  W.  Carlyon- Britton  and  Mr.  H.  A.  Parsons  as  Scrutators,  who 
reported  and  the  President  announced  that  the  Officers  and  Members 
of  Council  as  set  out  in  the  balloting  list  had  been  duly  elected. 
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OFFICERS  AND  COUNCIL.— SESSION  1910. 


(president, 

P.  W.  P.  CARLYON-BRITTON,  ESQ.,  F.S.A.,  D.L.,  J.P. 

(9tcej(pre0ident6, 

G.  R.  ASKVVITH,  ESQ.,  C.B.,  K.C.,  M.A. 

THE  RIGHT  HON.  THE  LORD  GRANTLEY,  F.S.A.,  D.L.,  J.P. 

L.  A.  LAWRENCE,  ESQ.,  F.R.S.A.  (IRELAND). 

THE  RIGHT  HON.  THE  LORD  PECKOVER  OF  WISBECH,  LL.D.,  F.S.A., 
F.L.S. 

BERNARD  ROTH,  ESQ.,  F.S.A.,  J.P. 

J.  SANFORD  SALTUS,  ESQ, 


©(rector, 

SHIRLEY  FOX,  ESQ.,  R.B.A. 

treasurer, 

ALEXANDER  C.  HUTCHINS,  ESQ.,  F.C.A. 

fetfirartan. 

LIEUT.-COLONEL  H.  W.  MORRIESON,  R.A.,  F.S.A. 

JJecrefarg, 

W.  J.  ANDREW,  ESQ.,  F.S.A. 

Counctf, 

P.  J.  D.  BALDWIN,  ESQ. 

THOMAS  BEARMAN,  ESQ. 

STANLEY  BOUSFIELD,  ESQ.,  M.A.,  M.B. 
MONSIEUR  L.  E.  BRUUN. 

WILLIAM  SMITH  CHURCHILL,  ESQ. 

MISS  HELEN  FARQUHAR. 

MAJOR  WILLIAM  J.  FREER,  V.D.,  F.S.A. 

MELLOR  LUMB,  ESQ. 

W.  SHARP  OGDEN,  ESQ. 

MAX  ROSENHEIM,  ESQ.,  F.S.A. 

W.  BERESFORD  SMITH,  ESQ. 

SAMUEL  M.  SPINK,  ESQ. 

HERBERT  WILLIAM  TAFFS,  ESQ. 
FLEET-SURGEON  A.  E.  WEIGHTMAN,  R.N.,  F.S.  A. 
RUSSELL  H.  WOOD,  ESQ.,  A.C.A. 
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Treasurer's  Report. 

The  Trkasukkk  read  the  Balance  Sheet  for  the  past  financial  year 
and  distributed  copies  of  the  same  to  Members  present,  and  the  same 
was  adopted. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the  Treasurer  and  also  to  the 
Auditors  for  the  assistance  they  had  rendered  to  the  Society. 

Papers. 

Mr.  L.  A.  Lawrence  read  a paper  on  “ Coin- Weights."  These 
are  abundant  and  interesting,  but  virtually  unstudied.  Their  use  w'as 
necessitated  by  the  introduction  of  a gold  coinage  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  much  documentary  evidence  was  brought  forward  by  the 
lecturer,  who  proved  that  many  weights  referred  to  therein  can  still  be 
identified.  The  workmanship  of  some  of  these  counterpoises  is  good, 
especially  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  ; and  celebrated 
names,  such  as  Briot  and  Kirk,  appear  upon  them.  The  last  issued 
by  law  in  England  are  dated  184.3,  and  bear  on  them  Wyon’s  beautiful 
bust  of  Oueen  Victoria.  The  coin-weights  of  Ireland  finally  received 
attention,  and  were  discussed  with  the  same  diligence  and  wealth  of 
detail  which  characterised  the  English  portion  of  the  paper. 

The  paper  is  printed  in  this  volume. 

Mr.  Shirley  Fox,  in  a paper  on  “ The  Heavy  Coinage  of 
Edward  III.,”  showed  that  Richard  de  Bur)',  Bishop  of  Durham, 
struck  pennies  which  bear  the  Lombardic  R.  Coins  characterised  by 
this  letter  were  attributed  by  Hawkins  to  Edward  II.  ; but  they  extend 
to  as  late  as  1 344,  and  the  small  crown  within  a lozenge-shaped  com- 
partment on  the  reverse  of  the  Durham  penny  (Hawkins,  302)  was 
adopted  from  the  arms  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Edmundsbury,  the  native 
place  of  Richard,  who  derived  his  name  from  it.  The  corresponding 
York  coin  (Hawkins,  303)  was  struck  by  Archbishop  Melton,  under  a 
grant  of  dies,  dated  1331,  which  stales  that  there  had  been  no  grant 
since  1300. 
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Expenditure. 

Income. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ s. 

d. 

'0  printing  and  binding  the  1908 

By  subscriptions  received  and  due 

55°  3 

O 

Journal \ including  contributors’ 

„ admission  fees  received  and  due 

55  *3 

O 

reprints,  plates  and  blocks,  ex- 

„  amounts  received  compounding 

penses  of  distribution,  etc.  ... 

466 

8 

3 

subscriptions  ... 

O 

G 

to 

O 

„ printing  and  stationery... 

29 

14 

0 

,,  dividends  on  Consols  and  in- 

,, Presentation  of  address  to  H.M. 

terest  on  deposits 

28  13 

I I 

King  of  Portugal 

5 

0 

0 

,,  Journal  for  1907.  Over-esti- 

„  postages 

29 

1 

0 1 

mated  in  last  account 

5 2 

2 

„ fee  to  clerk  to  Council... 

10 

10 

0 1 

,,  expenses  of  Meetings 

8 

12 

6 

„ printing  reports  of  Meetings  ... 

6 

15 

3 

„ Law  charges 

12 

1 1 

6 

* 

,,  Grant  to  Research  Fund 

10 

0 

0 

„ Purchase  of  old  volumes  of 

Journal 

7 

i7 

0 

,,  sundry  expenses 

3 

1 1 

5 

Total  ...  590 

0 

1 1 

,,  balance,  being  surplus  of  income 

over  expenditure  ...  ...  79 

1 1 

2 

£669 

1 2 

1 

^669 

12 

1 

BALANCE  SHEET, 

1 Zth  November, , 1909. 

Dr. 

Ck 

£ 

s. 

d.  ; 

By  investments  Consols,  ^5* 

£ 

S. 

d. 

To  sundry  accounts  owing...  ...  403 

19 

8 1 

00  at 

,,  subscriptions  received  in  advance  7 

5 

0 

cost 

...  440 

I I 

9 

,,  Research  Fund...  ...  ...  7 

0 

0 i 

„ subscriptions  and  admission  fees 

,,  accumulated  fund, 

due  but  not  yet  received 

...  48 

8 

0 

balance  1908  ^£535  iox.  0 d. 

,,  interest  accrued  due  ... 

...  1 

1 7 

3 

„ surplus  for 

,,  library,  at  cost  ... 

...  76 

16 

0 

1909  ...  £79  IJS’  2d- 

„ cash  in  hand.  At  bank. 

On 

6i5 

1 

2 

deposit 

...  400 

0 

0 

,,  on  current 

...  65 

1 2 

10 

^1,033 

5 

10 

^1>c33 

5 

TO 

A.  C.  Hutchins,  A.C.A.,  Treasurer. 

We,  the  Auditors  appointed  to  audit  the  accounts  of  the  above  Society,  hereby  certify  that  all 
our  requirements  as  auditors  have  been  complied  with,  and  report  to  the  Members  that  we  have 
examined  and  compared  the  above  accounts  with  the  books  and  vouchers  of  the  Society,  and  in 
our  opinion  they  are  properly  drawn  up  so  as  to  exhibit  a true  and  correct  view  of  the  state  of  the 
Society's  affairs,  as  shown  by  the  books  of  the  Society. 

26 th  November , 1909.  Arthur  G.  Chiffkriki.,  F.C.A. 

R.  H.  Wood,  A.C.A. 
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Manchester  Public  Free  Library,  C.  W.  Sutton,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Librarian,  Manchester. 

Manton,  J.  O.,  Esq.,  District  Superintendent  Midland  Railway,  12,  Oxford  Street, 
Manchester. 

Marks,  Frederick  W.,  Esq.,  F.R.I.B.A.,  3,  Staple  Inn,  London,  W.C. 

Martelli,  E.  W.,  Esq.,  M.A.,  K.C.,  4,  New  Square,  Lincoln’s  Inn,  London,  W.C. 

Martin,  Robert  Wilson,  Esq.,  C.E.,  Rhondda  House,  Long  Benton,  near  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. 

Massey,  William  Henry,  Esq.,  M.Inst.C.E.,  Twyford,  R.S.O.,  Berkshire. 
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Mayes,  William,  Esq.,  101,  Donegall  Street,  Belfast,  Ireland. 

Mehl,  B.  Max,  Esq.,  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  U.S.A. 

Mellor,  Mrs.  H.  W.,  30,  Redcliffe  Square,  South  Kensington,  London,  S.W. 

Mellor,  Leonard  George,  Esq.,  Penshurst,  Alexandra  Park,  Wood  Green,  London,  N. 
Mellor,  Capt.  Walton,  The  Royal  Military  College,  Camberley,  Surrey. 

Miller,  Henry  Clay,  Esq.,  c/o  Messrs.  Robert  Goodbody  & Co.,  80,  Broadway, 
New  York. 

Miller,  William  Edward,  Esq.,  9,  St.  Petersburgh  Place,  Bayswater,  London,  W. 
Mitchelson,  J.  C.,  Esq.,  Tariffville,  Connecticut,  U.S.A. 

Moore,  Edward,  Esq.,  D.L.,  J.P.,  19,  Cumberland  Terrace,  Regent’s  Park,  London,  N.W. 
Moore,  Hubert  Stuart,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  6,  King’s  Bench  Walk,  Temple,  London,  E.C. 
Morewood,  George  Edward,  Esq.,  80,  Hamlet  Gardens,  Ravenscourt  Park,  London,  W. 
Morgan,  Brigade-Surgeon  Lt.-Col.  Herbert  M.,  V.D.,  J.P.,  The  Old  School 
House,  Lichfield. 

Morgan,  Lt.-Col.  W.  Llewellyn,  R.E.,  J.P.,  Brynbriallu,  Swansea. 

Morrieson,  Lt.-Col.  H.  W.,  R.A.,  F.S.A.,  F.R.S.A.  (Ireland),  42,  Beaufort  Gardens, 
London,  S.W. 

Munich  Royal  Library,  Bavaria,  c/o  Messrs.  Asher  & Co.,  13,  Bedford  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  W.C. 

Murdoch,  Andrew,  Esq.,  M.B.,  C.M.,  24,  Albert  Road,  Bexhill,  Sussex. 

Murphy,  Walter  Elliot,  Esq.,  17,  Longridge  Road,  London,  S.W. 

Murray,  David,  Esq.,  M.A.,  LL.l).,  F.S.A.,  169,  West  George  Street,  Glasgow. 

Murray,  Keith  William,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  37,  Cheniston  Gardens,  Kensington,  London,  W. 
Myers,  Harry  Cecil,  Esq.,  23,  Craven  Hill,  Hyde  Park,  London,  W. 


Napier,  Professor  Arthur  S.,  M.A.,  D.Litt.,  Ph.D.,  Headington  Hill,  Oxford. 

Needes,  Edward  Ernest,  Esq.,  141,  Euston  Road,  London,  N.WT. 

Nelson,  Philip,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Ch.B.,  Beechwood,  Calderstones,  Liverpool. 

Newall,  William  James,  Esq.,  M.Inst.M.M.,  r,  Queen’s  Road,  Leigh-on-Sea. 

*Newell,  Edward  T.,  Esq.,  B.A.  (Yale),  247,  5th  Avenue,  New  York,  U.S.A. 

New  York  Library,  Dr.  J.  S.  Billings,  Librarian,  c/o  Messrs.  Stevens  and  Brown, 
4,  Trafalgar  Square,  London,  W.C. 

New  York,  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  William  Clifford,  Esq.,  Librarian. 
New  York  University  Club  Library,  c/o  Messrs.  Stevens  and  Brown,  4,  Trafalgar 
Square,  London,  W.C. 

Nicholl,  Iltyd  Bond,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  J.P.,  Llantwit-Major,  Glamorganshire. 

Nicholson,  Sir  Richard,  Kt.,  F.S.A.,  19,  Cleveland  Gardens,  Hyde  Park,  London,  W. 
Niklewicz,  Herbert,  Esq.,  28,  Park  Place,  Brooklyn,  U.S.A. 

^Norfolk,  His  Grace  The  Duke  of,  K.G.,  Earl  Marshal,  Norfolk  House,  St.  James’s 
Square,  London,  S.W. 
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North,  Major  Sir  Harrv,  Kt.,  Lemon  Well,  Eltham,  Kent. 

Norwich,  Thk  Fref.  Library  Committee,  J.  George  Tennant,  Esq.,  Librarian,  Norwich. 


Oates,  Frederic  Harman,  Esq.,  Whitefriars,  Clacton-on-Sea. 

Ogden,  W.  Sharp,  Esq.,  Hill  View,  Danes  Road,  Rusholme,  Manchester. 

O’Hagan,  H.  Osborne,  Escj.,  A14,  The  Albany,  Piccadilly,  London,  W. 

*Oke,  Alfred  William,  Esq.,  B.A.,  LL.M.,  F.S.A.,  F.G.S.,  32,  Denmark  Villas,  Hove. 
Oldham.  The  Free  Library  Committee,  W.  H.  Berry,  Esq.,  Librarian,  Oldham. 
Oppenheimer,  Henry,  Esq.,  12,  Southwick  Crescent,  London,  W. 

Oxford,  The  Bodleian  Library,  E.  W.  B.  Nicholson,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Librarian,  Oxford. 


Pain,  Clement,  Esq.,  Oossoor  Finchley  Road,  Hampstead,  London,  N.W. 

Panter,  Charles  E.,  Esq.,  The  Hawthorns,  Shorthands,  Kent. 

Paris,  Bibliotheque  iVArt  et  d’Arch£ologik,  19,  Rue  Spontini,  Paris. 

Parker,  Colonel  John  M m.  Robinson,  F.S.A.,  J.P.,  Browsholme  Hall,  near  Clitheroe. 
Parsons,  Fr.  Alexander,  Esq.,  Shaftesbury,  Devonshire  Road,  Honor  Oak  Park, 
London,  S.E. 

Patrick,  George,  Esq.,  A.R.I.B.A.,  Ivanhoe,  Woodborough  Road,  Putney,  London,  S.W. 
Pavyer,  William,  Esq.,  Linford,  York  Road,  St.  Albans,  Herts. 

Peacev,  Alfred  Richard,  Ksq.,  45,  Riflel  Road,  Cricklewood,  London,  N.W. 

Pearce,  Richard,  Esq.,  Ph.D.,  F.C.S.,  43,  St.  George’s  Court,  Gloucester  Road, 
London,  S.W. 

Peck,  Herbert,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Barrister  at-Law,  Penmore  House,  Hasland,  Chesterfield. 
Pkckover  of  Wisbech,  The  Right  Hon.  Lord,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.,  F.L.S.,  Bank  House, 
Wisbech. 

Peirce,  Arthur,  Esq.,  H.B.M.  Consul  for  Yucatan,  Apardado,  114,  Merida,  Yucatan, 
Mexico. 

Perks,  Frank,  Esq.,  13,  Waterloo  Place,  Regent  Street,  London,  S.W. 

Perry,  Henry,  Esq.,  Middleton,  Plaistow  Line,  Bromley,  Kent.  (Since  deceased.) 
Peter,  Thurstan  Collins,  Esq.,  Town  Hall,  Redruth. 

Petrie,  George  Breakspeare,  Esq.,  12,  Kingston  Road,  Southall,  Middlesex. 
Philadelphia,  The  Free  Library  of,  John  Thomson,  Esq.,  Librarian,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  TJ.S.A. 

Pierson,  William,  Esq.,  Belmore,  Herne  Hill,  London,  S.E. 

Pile,  Leslie  John  Acton,  Esq.,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  47,  Arundel  Gardens,  London,  W. 
Pocock,  Archibald  Henry,  Esq.,  9,  Old  Square,  Lincoln’s  Inn,  London,  W.C. 

Portal,  Sir  William  W.,  Bart.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  D.L.,  J.P.,  Laverstoke  House,  Whitchurch, 
Hants. 

Prichard,  Arthur,  Esq.,  Mayfield,  Massetts  Road,  Horley,  Surrey. 
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Pridkaux,  William  j>e  Courcy,  Esq.,  L.D.S.,  R.C.S.  Eng.,  F.R.S.M.,  12,  Frederick 
Place,  Weymouth. 

Fryer,  Charles,  Esq.,  The  Cedars,  New  Rochelle,  New  York,  U.S.A. 


Quart! ch,  Bernard  A.,  Esq.,  n,  Grafton  Street,  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W. 


Rady,  Harold,  Esq.,  Kensington  House,  Withington,  Manchester. 

Radford,  Alfred  Josf;ph  Yooght,  Esq.,  Yacye,  College  Road,  Malvern. 
Raymond-Serrurk,  Mde.,  19,  Rue  des  Petits  Champs,  Paris.  * 

Reading  Free  Pudlic  Library  Museum  and  Art  Gallery,  William  H.  Greenhough, 
Esq.,  Librarian  and  Superintendent. 

Ready,  W.  Talbot,  Esq.,  66,  Great  Russell  Street,  London,  W.C. 

Regan,  W.  H.,  Esq.,  124,  Queen’s  Road,  Bayswater,  London,  W. 

Reid,  Robie  Lewis,  Esq.,  LL.B.,  Bank  of  B.N.A.  Building,  Hastings  Street  West, 
Vancouver,  British  Columbia. 

^Reynolds,  H.  M.,  Esq.,  Silver  Birches,  Kirklev  Park  Road,  South  Lowestoft. 

Rhodes,  Henry  Douglas,  Esq.,  19,  Buckingham  Gate,  London,  S.W. 

Richardson,  Major  Robert  William,  46,  Bootham.  York. 

Rider,  Alfred,  Esq.,  A.M.I.E.E.,  61,  Donkin  Terrace,  North  Shields. 

Roberts,  R.  D.,  Esq.,  National  Provincial  Bank  of  England,  Ltd.,  Carmarthen, 
S.  Wales. 

Robinson,  Sir  James  Clifton,  Kt.,  Assoc. Inst. C.E.,  M.Inst.E.E.,  16,  (Treat  George 
Street,  Westminster,  London,  S.W. 

Robinson,  John  D.,  Esq.,  Beaconsfieid,  Coatsworth  Road,  Gateshead. 

Rochdale  Public  Libraries,  Art  Gallery  and  Museum,  The  Committee  of,  Rochdale. 
Roddick,  Andrew,  Esq.,  F.S.T.,  4,  Adelphi  Terrace,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Rosenheim,  Maurice,  Esq.,  68,  Belsize  Park  Gardens,  London,  NAY. 

Rosenheim,  Max,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  68,  Belsize  Park  Gardens,  London,  NAY. 

'’‘‘Roth,  Bernard,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  J.P.,  Kingswood,  Enfield. 

Roth,  H.  Ling,  Esq.,  Briarfield,  Shibden,  Halifax,  Yorks. 

Royal  Societies  Club,  Hugh  Halting,  Esq.,  Librarian,  St.  James’s  Street,  London,  SAY. 
Ryan,  Y.  J.  E.,  Esq.,  R.G.A.,  Thomaston  Park,  Birr. 


St.  Petersburg,  Ermitage  Imperial  of,  Professor  Alexis  de  Markoff,  Keeper-in-Chief. 
*Saltus,  J.  Sanford,  Esq.,  1271,  Broadway,  New  York,  U.S.A. 

Schulman,  Herr  Jacques,  Keizersgracht  448,  Amsterdam. 

Scott,  John  Walter,  Esq.,  36,  John  Street,  New  York  City. 
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Scott-Gatty,  Sir  Alfred  Scott,  Kt.,  F.S.A.,  Garter  Principal  King  of  Arms,  H.M. 
College  of  Arms,  London,  E.C. 

Scutt,  William  Francis,  Esq.,  87,  Mount  Street,  London,  W. 

Selby,  Henry  John,  Esq.,  F.R.G.S.,  The  Vale,  Shortlands,  Kent. 

Seltman,  E.  J.,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  (France),  Kinghoe,  Great  Berkhamsted,  Herts. 

Sewell,  Richard,  Esq.,  C.A.,  The  Laurels,  Chase  Road,  Old  Southgate,  London,  N. 
Sharpe,  Montagu,  Esq.,  D.L.,  J.P.,  Brent  Lodge,  Hanwell,  Middlesex. 

Sheer,  John,  Esq.,  13,  King’s  College  Road,  London,  N.W. 

Sheppard,  Charles  William,  Esq.,  Dennis,  J.P.,  Redcar,  Yorks. 

Shipway,  Lt.-Colonel  Robert  William,  V.D.,  J.P.,  Grove  House,  Chiswick. 

Simpson,  Charles  Empson,  Esq.,  Beech  Grove,  West  Parade  Road,  Scarborough. 

Si m son,  Alfred,  Esq.,  32,  Brompton  Square,  London,  S.W. 

Sly,  Frederic  Arthur,  Esq.,  Romabapa,  20,  Bourevate  Road,  Streatham,  London,  S.W. 
Smart,  Francis  G.,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  F.L.S.,  J.P.,  Bredbury,  Tunbridge  Wells. 
Smilter,  Charles  J.,  Esq.,  Crescent  Hotel,  Buxton. 

Smith,  Elliott,  Esq.,  15,  Anderson  Street,  New  Rochelle,  New  York,  U.S.A. 

Smith,  F.  C.,  Esq.,  Richland  Center, ^Wisconsin,  U.S.A. 

Smith,  H.  Herbert,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Buckhill,  Caine,  Wilts. 

Smith,  W.  Beresford,  Esq.,  Kenmore,  Vanbrugh  Park  West,  Blackheath. 

Soames,  The  Rev.  Henry  Aldwin,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  F.R.M.S.,  Lyncroft,  Bromley,  Kent. 
Soper,  H.  Tapley,  Esq.,  F.R.Hist.S.,  City  Librarian,  Royal  Albert  Memorial  College, 
Museum  and  Public  Library,  Exeter. 

South  Australia,  The  Public  Library  of,  c/o  Messrs.  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Trubner 
and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Dryden  House,  43,  Gerrard  Street,  Soho,  W. 

Spink,  S.  M.,  Esq.,  17,  Piccadilly,  London,  W. 

Spurway,  John  William,  Esq.,  The  Coppice,  Rothley,  Leicestershire. 

Square,  J.  Elliot,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S.,  22,  Portland  Square,  Plymouth. 

Stallard,  Arthur  l).,  Esq.,  M.A.,  40,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C. 

Stanley,  Samuel  Shepheard,  Esq.,  Fair  View’  House,  Harbury,  Leamington. 

Steer,  Philip  Wilson,  Esq.,  109,  Cheyne  Walk,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W. 

Steinthal,  Egbert  Franklin  Ludwig,  Esq.,  40,  Wilmslow  Road,  Withington, 
Manchester. 

Stewart,  The  Rev.  Joseph  Atkinson,  Killowen,  Lisburn,  Ireland. 

Stewart,  J.  B.,  Esq.,  The  Clydesdale  Bank,  Ltd.,  Carlton  Place,  Glasgow’. 

Stokes,  Miss  Ethel,  Lincoln  Chambers,  75,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C. 

Stower,  Joseph,  Esq.,  43,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C. 

Stroud,  F.,  Esq.,  Recorder  of  Tewkesbury,  10,  Frognal  Lane,  Hampstead,  London,  N.W. 
Summers,  Jabez,  Esq.,  24,  Victoria  Road,  Kingston-on-Thames. 

Sutcliffe,  Robert,  Esq.,  21,  Market  Street,  Burnley,  Lancashire. 

Suttie,  George  Clark,  Esq.,  F.S.A.Scot.,  J.P.,  I^alathan  Lodge,  St.  Cyrus,  Montrose, 
N.B. 

Sykes,  William,  Esq.,  Oakhurst,  Cottingham,  East  Yorks. 
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Symonds,  Henry,  Esq.,  Union  Club,  Trafalgar  Square,  London,  S.W. 

Symons,  Claude  Trevine,  Esq.,  B.A.,  Brockwell  Hall,  Herne  Hill,  London,  S.E. 


Taffs,  Herbert  William,  Esq.,  35,  Greenholm  Road,  Eltham,  Kent. 

Tapp,  William  Munro,  Esq.,  B.A.,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.,  27,  South  Molton  Street,  London, 
W. 

Tasker,  Henry  Francis,  Esq.,  2,  John  Street,  Bedford  Row,  London,  W.C. 

Tatton,  Thomas  Egerton,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Wythenshawe  Hall,  Northenden,  Cheshire. 
Taylor,  William  Gullan,  Esq.,  126,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London,  E.C. 

*ten  Eyck,  James,  Esq.,  Albany,  New  York,  U.S.A. 

Thairlwall,  F.  J.,  Esq.,  12,  Upper  Park  Road,  Hampstead,  London,  N.W. 

Theobald,  John  Medows,  Esq.,  F.S.I.,  no,  Great  Russell  Street,  London,  W.C 
Thirlby,  Edwin  Harris,  Esq.,  3,  Mitre  Court,  Temple,  London,  E.C. 

Thompson,  Charles  Louis,  Esq.,  Femdale,  Ridgeway,  Enfield. 

Thompson,  Edward  Philips,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Pauls-moss,  Whitchurch,  Salop. 

Thorburn,  Henry  William,  Esq.,  Cradock  Villa,  Bishop  Auckland. 

Toplis,  Frederick,  Esq.,  C.E.,  Assoc. M.Inst.C.E.,  60,  Crouch  Hill,  London,  N. 
Toronto  Public  Library,  Canada,  c/o  Messrs.  C.  D.  Cazenove  and  Son,  26,  Henrietta 
Street,  London,  W.C. 

Trustram,  Edward,  Esq.,  Farringford,  College  Road,  Buxton,  Derbyshire. 

Tyars,  John  Harris,  Esq.,  10,  John  Street,  Adelphi,  London,  W.C. 


Uniacke,  R.  G.  FitzGerald,  Esq.,  B.A.,  F.R.S.A.  (Ireland),  Fox  Hall,  Uprninster, 
Essex. 


Vaughan-Morgan,  Kenyon  Pascoe,  Esq.,  68,  Onslow  Gardens,  South  Kensington, 
London,  S.W. 

Verity,  James,  Esq.,  High  Bank,  The  Drive,  Roundhay,  Leeds. 

Vernon,  Alfred,  Esq.,  Fairholme,  Shepperton,  Middlesex. 

Vibert,  Lionel,  Esq.,  Madura,  Madras,  India. 

Victoria,  The  Public  Library  of,  Melbourne,  c/o  The  Agent-General  for  Victoria, 
Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W. 

Vreeland,  N.,  Esq.,  22,  Prince  Street,  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  U.S.A. 


Waddington,  Henry  Lee,  Esq.,  Spencer  House,  St.  Albans. 

Walker,  Edward  Lake,  Esq.,  29,  Prince’s  Gate,  London,  S.W. 

Walpole,  Sir  Charles  George,  Kt.,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S.,  Broadford,  Chobham,  Woking. 
Walters,  Frederick  Arthur,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  St.  Mildred’s  Temple  Ewell,  near  Dover 
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Walton,  Isaac,  Esq.,  99,  Newington  Causeway,  London,  S.E. 

Ward,  George  H.,  Esq.,  i,  The  Parade,  Wembley. 

Warren,  General  Sir  Charles,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  10,  Wellington 
Crescent,  Ramsgate. 

Warrington  Municipal  Museum,  Charles  Madelev,  Esq.,  Secretary,  Curator  and 
Librarian. 

Warwick,  John  Francis,  Esq.,  Upton  Hall,  Southwell,  Notts. 

Waters,  Arthur  William,  Esq.,  10,  Spencer  Street,  Leamington  Spa. 

Wafers,  Edwin  Herbert,  Esq.,  Millmead,  Axmouth,  Colyford,  Devon. 

Watters,  ( '.  A.,  Esq.,  Highfield,  Woolton  Road,  Wavertree,  Liverpool. 

Wepp,  Maurice  Lancelot,  Esq.,  P>.A.,  18,  Theobald's  Road,  Bedford  Row,  London, 

W.C. 

Wepster,  William  John,  Esq.,  Melrose,  Beulah  Road  East,  Thornton  Heath,  Surrey. 

Weight,  William  Charles,  Esq.,  76,  Ship  Street,  Brighton. 

Weightman,  Fleet-Surgeon  Alfred  Ernest,  R.N.,  F.S.A.,  Artillery  Mansions, 

Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 

Weldon,  Christopher  Edward,  Esq.,  The  Birches,  Chine  Road,  Bournemouth. 

Weldon,  Edward  William,  Esq.,  Kiora,  Fitzjohn’s  Avenue,  Hampstead, 
London,  N.W. 

Welland,  The  Rev.  (Jhari.es  William,  Wood  Park,  Kingstown,  Co.  Dublin, 
Ireland. 

Wells,  William  Charles,  Esq.,  33,  Cranbourn  Street,  London,  W.C. 

Wells,  William  Henry,  Esq.,  F.S.I.,  Morden  House,  Arthur  Road,  Wimbledon, 
London,  S.W. 

West,  John,  Esq.,  13,  West  St.  Helens,  Abingdon. 

Wheelwright,  Joseph,  Esq.,  7,  Nevill  Park,  Tunbridge  Wells. 

Whetstone,  W.  F.,  Esq.,  Barrow  House,  Loughborough. 

Whinney,  Frederick,  Junr.,  Esq.,  B.A.,  9,  Old  Square,  Lincoln's  Inn,  London,  W.C. 

Whittaker,  W.  J.,  Esq.,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  73,  Lansdowne  Road,  Notting  Hill, 
London,  W. 

Wigan  Puplic  Liprarv,  The,  Henry  T.  Folkard,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Librarian,  Wigan. 

Wilkinson,  ('apt.  Nevile  R.,  F.S.A.,  Ulster  King  of  Arms,  6,  Duchess  Street,  Portland 
Place,  London,  W. 

Willett,  ('apt.  Frederic  Wilfrid  Bagnai.l,  Royal  Sussex  Regiment,  Ballysax 
Manor,  Curragh  Camp,  Ireland. 

Willett,  Mrs.  Mary,  St.  Andrew’s  Lodge,  Seaford,  Sussex. 

Williams,  Joseph  Charles,  Esq.,  36,  Grafton  Road,  Bedford. 

Williamson,  The  Rev.  Charles  Arthur,  M.A.,  The  Vicarage,  Ashampstead,  near 
Reading. 

Williamson,  George  Charles,  Esq.,  Litt.D  F.R.S.L.,  Burgh  House,  Well  Walk, 
Hampstead,  London,  N.W. 
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Wii,son,  W.  W.  C.,  Esq.,  hi,  Crescent  Street,  Montreal,  Quebec,  Canada. 

Winchester,  The  Corporation  of,  Thomas  Holt,  Esq.,  down  Clerk,  Guildhall, 
Winchester. 

Wood,  Mrs.  Martin,  Underwood,  Oatlands  Avenue,  Weybridge,  Surrey. 

Wood,  Russell  Howard,  Esq.,  A.C.A.,  271,  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C. 
Woodcock,  Norman  Frederick,  Esq.,  n,  Rosebery  Gardens,  Crouch  End, 
London,  N. 

Woodward,  Samuel,  Esq.,  Portugal  House,  Portugal  Street,  London,  W.C. 

Woolley,  Thomas  Cecil  Smith,  Esc].,  South  Collingham,  Newark. 

Woolwich  Public  Libraries,  Ernest  A.  Baker,  Esq.,  M.A.,  D.Litt.,  Borough 
Librarian,  Woolwich,  S.E. 

Wynn,  Melvern  J.,  Esq.,  Linlithgow,  Willenhall  Park,  New  Barnet. 


Vale  University,  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  U.S.A. 

Yeates,  Frederick  Willson,  Esq.,  7,  Leinster  Gardens,  Hyde  Park,  London,  W. 
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A. 

ABDY,  on  coin  weight  of  George  III., 
3OI« 

Abeil,  P.,  Dutch  medal  of,  371. 

Abenel,  see  Abonel,  174  et  seq. 

Abonel,  the  moneyer,  174  et  seq. 
ALXE=Axe  (the  riv.r),  17. 

Acxepo , attribution  of  coins  inscribed  to 
Axbridge,  17,  46,  381. 

Acxewo,  mint  of  Cnut  on  the  attribution 
of  the,  17,  18,  46,  381. 

“ Adam  and  Eve,”  the  inn  sign,  345. 
Admiralty  seal  for  James,  Duke  of  York, 
Thomas  Simon  makes  the,  249. 

Aegels tart,  for  Aethestan,  166. 

Aegestan,  for  Aethestan,  166. 

Aeifred  the  Great,  coins  of,  23,  153,  17 5. 
„ „ to  Henry  III.,  coins 

struck  at  Winchester 
from  time  of,  164. 

Aelfwine,  on  the  coins  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  possibly  Alwinus  Aitardes- 
sone,  165. 

A es tatty  for  Aethestan,  166. 
yESOE  = Hastings,  19, 381. 
yESTE  and  >E$TB  = Hastings,  20. 
Aesthe(dune?)  ,on  the  attribution  of  certain 
coins  inscribed,  19,  20,  46. 

/ET,  may  represent  C/ENT,  20. 
yET[andun  ?],  on  a mint  of  yEthelraed  II., 
20,  46. 

yEthelfked,  Lady  of  the  Mercians,  153, 
154- 

„ builds  a burh  at  Bridgnorth, 
21. 

yEthelned  II.,  coins  of,  18,  19,  20,  21,  22, 
25,  26,  27,  28,  29,  30,  31, 
38,  39,  41,  42,  43,  44,  45, 
52,  148,  157,  175. 

„ „ find  of  coins  temp.,  in  the 

Isle  of  Man,  19. 

VOL.  VI. 


H^thelned  II.,  palace  of,  at  Islip,  40. 
Aithelstan,  coins  of,  24,  28,  39,  153,  171, 
174,  17 5,  375- 

„ death  of,  at  Gloucester,  154. 

,,  minting  laws  of,  13  et  seq., 
38°. 

„ mints  of,  13  et  seq.,  164  et 
seq . 

,,  the  minster  at  Axminster  built 
by,  18. 

,,  Twynham  mentioned  in  a 

charter  of,  16 1. 

,,  variants  of  the  name,  166. 

.'Ethelwald  Aetheling,  son  of  Auhelred  I., 
161. 

.Ethelwulf,  charter  of,  referring  to  South- 
ampton, 159. 

Aethestan,  on  coins  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, 166. 

AG,  on  coin  weight  of  William  III.,  300. 
ABE  = Axe  (the  river),  17. 

Agepo,  coins  inscribed,  attributed  to 
Axbridge,  17,  46. 

Agewor , mint  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
on  the  attribution  of  the,  17,  18,  46. 
Aienho  = Aynhoe,  322. 

Ailesbury,  Thomas,  Earl  of,  221,  244,  268, 
270,  27 t,  283,  284. 

Albericus,  Earl,  327. 

Alexandria  mint,  Roman  coin  of,  n. 
Alfred,  see  Aeifred. 

Alfred,  King  of  Northumbria,  340. 

A I gar,  321,  322. 

Allectus,  coin  of,  371. 

„ coins  of,  in  the  Little  Ormes 
Head  find,  7,  8. 

„ London  mint  of,  7,  8. 

Allen,  Thomas,  token  of,  314,  336. 
Allmey,  Elisha,  token  of,  315,  353. 

Almey,  Elisha,  353. 

Alphabets  used  on  English  coins,  on  the, 
371* 
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American  plantations,  tin  coins  for  the, 
238,  239. 

„ Society  of  Colonial  Wars,  badge 
of  the,  372. 

Ancient  Coins , Religious  Character  of  by 
Rev.  J.  Zimmermann,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
362. 

Andrebode,  166. 

Andrebode  Gangeor,  166. 

Andrew,  W.  F.S.A.,  President : — 

A Numismatic  History  of  the  reign  of 
Stephen  — Introduction,  1 77-190, 
365>  366. 

Andrew,  YV.  J.,  presentation  to,  388. 

,,  ,,  reference  to  his  Numis- 

matic History  of  the 
Reign  of  Henry  /.,  190, 
198. 

Andrewes,  Robert,  token  of,  314. 

Angel,  quarter-,  concerning  a weight  for 
a,  with  bust  of  James  I.,  382, 

383. 

„ weight  for  the,  297. 

Anglo-Gallic  salute  of  Henry  VI.,  weight 
for  the,  297. 

,,  Saxon  Chronicle,  reference  to  and 
extracts  from,  149,  150, 

J53>  I54>  x59>  l6l>  i63> 
174. 

„ ,,  coins  found  at  Rome,  24. 

„ ,,  „ „ in  Finland,  62. 

??  »»  >1  Meath,  39* 

,,  „ „ of  uncertain  mints, 

which  are  probably 
Danish  coins,  44, 
45>  47>  38o>  38r- 

„ „ Mints  and  some  New 

Attributions,  Uncertain, 
13-47,  38o»  3Si- 

„ .,  mints  of  uncertain  attribu- 

tion, which  are  probably 
Hiberno  - Danish  coins, 
43,  44,  46,  47,  38o,  381. 
,,  ,,  temp.  Edward  the  Confessor, 

etc.,  and  Hibemo-Danish 
coins  found  at  Dumbrody 
Abbey,  County  YY'exford, 
63* 

Anjou,  Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  Count  of, 
181. 

Anlaf  Cuaran,  King  of  Dublin,  55. 

„ King  of  Dublin,  159. 

„ Sihtric  and  Ivar,  arrival  of,  in 
Ireland,  57. 


Anlaf  Sihtricsson,  coins  of,  375. 

„ ,,  expulsion  of,  from  North- 

umbria, 375. 

,,  II.,  King  of  Dublin,  59. 

,,  III.,  „ ,,  ,,  59. 

,,  IV.,  ,,  ,,  ,,  59* 

,,  V.,  ,,  „ ,,  59* 

,,  V.,  concerning  coins  of,  62. 

„ VI.,  King  of  Dublin,  59. 

„ „ „ „ „ coin  attributed 

by  Lindsay 
to,  144. 

,,  „ „ „ „ coins  attributed 

in  error  to,  62. 

Anne,  261,  284. 

,,  art  on  the  coins  of,  216. 

„ cliche  executed  in  the  reign  of, 

277. 

„ „ of,  279. 

,,  coin  weights  of,  300. 

„ horn  medallion  of,  247. 

„ improvement  of  the  coinage  under, 
216. 

,,  medals  issued  to  sworn  brokers  by 
the  City  Corporation  from  the 
reign  of,  368. 

„ portraiture  of,  233. 

„ rejection  by,  of  a coin  design,  216. 
Annulettee  cross,  the  term,  122. 
Anscombe,  A.,  and  his  interpretation  of 
PE  DR  mint,  34. 

„ „ donation  of  books  by, 

362. 

Anthony,  Charles,  gold  bezant  of  James  I. 

attributed  to,  363. 

Antioch  mint,  Roman  coin  of,  n. 
Antoninus,  the  Itinerary  of,  341. 
Apothecaries,  incorporation  of,  337. 
Applebee,  Thomas,  token  of,  380. 

Argyle,  medal  to  celebrate  the  repulse  of 
Monmouth  and,  242. 

Arms  (family)  on  Northamptonshire 
tokens,  314. 

Arnold,  Edward,  token  of,  314,  342. 

A rondeaux,  the  engraver,  222. 

Art,  deterioration  of,  at  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  215. 

„ in  the  reign  of  Stephen,  185. 

„ in  late  Stuart  period,  reason  for  the 
decline  in  numismatic  and  medallic, 
216. 

Arundel  as  an  art  collector,  213. 

Ascele  = Ashley,  321. 

Asgar,  322. 
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Ashby  Woulds,  Leicestershire  find  of  coins 
temp . Stephen  at,  187. 

Ashdown,  coin  of  ^Ethelrced  II.,  hitherto 
assigned  to,  19,  20,  46. 

Ashley,  entries  from  parish  registers  of,  322. 

„ history, of,  321,  322. 

„ token  of,  315,  322. 

Askel,  King  of  Dublin,  59. 

Athelstan,  see  ^Ethelstan. 

Atton,  Bartholomew,  see  Attow,  328  et  seq. 
„ William,  329,  330. 

Attow  (or  Atton),  Bartholomew,  token  of, 
328  et  seq . 

Attribution,  points  concerning  coins  of 
doubtful,  15  et  seq.y  380,  381. 

“ Attributions,  Uncertain  Anglo-Saxon 
mints  and  some  new,”  13-47,  380,  381. 

Audley,  John,  token  of,  315. 

Aurelian,  coin  of  Treves  mint  of,  reputed 
to  be  from  the  Little  Orme's 
Head  find,  10. 

„ Treves  mint  of,  10. 

Australian  gold  coins  struck  at  the 
Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Perth  mints, 
371* 

Avaux,  agent  of  Louis  XIV.,  in  Ireland, 
283. 

Awbridge,  near  Romsey,  find  of  coins 
temp . Stephen  at,  187. 

Awls,  three,  on  tokens,  315,  322. 

AXAN,  probably  indicates  the  borough  of 
Axbridge,  19,  46. 

Axapy  coins  inscribed,  attributed  to 
Axbridge,  17,  46. 

Axbridge,  coins  reading  AXAN  probably 
intended  for,  19,  46. 

„ on  the  attribution  of  some 

uncertain  Anglo-Saxon  coins 
to,  17,  18,  46,  381. 

Axminster,  17. 

,,  concerning  coins  hitherto  at- 

tributed to,  18,  19. 

„ the  minster  at,  built  by 

yEthelstan,  18. 

Axmouth,  17. 

Axport,  suggestion  that  Axbridge  might 

formerly  have  been  called,  18, 

46. 

Aylesbury,  Sir  Thomas,  293. 

„ „ ,,  patent  to,  for 

making  weights, 
293- 

Aynhoe,  entries  in  parish  registers  of,  323, 

324. 


Aynhoe,  history  of,  322-324. 

„ token  of,  316,  323,  324. 

Azor,  Saxon  proprietor  of  Brack  ley,  327. 


B. 

Bacon,  Sir  1\,  represented  on  silver-gilt 
box,  364. 

Badge,  in  copper,  similar  to  gold  badge 
worn  by  Lord  Provost  of  Glasgow, 
383- 

Badges,  James  II.  issues  no  military,  227. 
Bagerley,  America,  token  of,  34S. 

Bakers'  Arms  on  tokens,  314. 

Balances  and  weights,  cases  of,  ordered  to 
be  made  and  sold  by  the  mint,  290. 
Baldwin,  Abbot  of  St.  Edmundsbury, 
209. 

„ A.  H.,  exhibits  by,  371,  377. 

„ P.  J.  I).,  exhibits  by,  369. 
Baltimore,  tin  coinage  of  James  II.  for, 
239* 

Barmaventay  the  British  camp  of,  341. 
Bantry  Bay,  defeat  of  the  British  by  the 
French  in,  283. 

Barbadoes,  Thomas  East,  maker  of  seals 
for,  263. 

BARD  or  BEARD  = Barnstaple,  20. 
Barda(nig),  coin  inscribed,  hitherto  as- 
signed to  Bardney,  now  attributed  to 
Barnstaple,  20,  46,  381. 

Bardestaple  = Barnstaple,  20. 

Bardney,  early  coins  formerly  assigned  to, 
now  attributed  to  Barnstaple,  20,  46, 
381. 

Barnard,  the  family  of,  346. 

Barnes,  A.  W.,  exhibits  by,  375. 

„ „ tokens  of,  321. 

Barnstaple  mint,  20,  46,  381. 

Barnwell  St.  Andrew,  its  castle,  325. 

„ ,,  ,,  entries  in  parish 

register  of,  325. 
history  of,  325,326. 
,,  „ „ supposed  derivation 

<j(,  325- 

„ „ „ token  of,  315,  325. 

Barron,  T.  W.,  silver  medallion  of 
Charles  II.,  in  the  cabinet  of,  280. 
Bartlett  and  the  coins  of  the  Bishop  of 
Durham,  197. 

Basset,  Ralph,  164. 

Bassett,  Henry,  token  of,  314,  315,  342. 
Bath,  Lord,  238,  240. 
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Bath,  mint  of  yEthelraed  II.,  31. 

„ „ Cnut,  30. 

Bavarian  medallic  portraiture,  progress  of, 

373,  374- 
Beale,  Mary,  246. 

Bear  on  London  brokers’  medals,  368. 
Beardestapla  = Barnstaple,  20. 

Bearly,  Thomas,  tokens  of,  315,  355. 
Beauchamp  family,  335. 

Beaujaiet  = Bozeat,  326. 

Beaumont,  Louis  de,  Bishop  of  Durham, 
208,  2 10. 

“Beauties”  of  the  court  of  Charles  II., 
characteristics  of  the,  217. 

Bea worth,  find  of  coins  temp.  William  I. 
at,  152.  156,  158,  160,  168,  169,  170, 
i73.  j76. 

Bedfordshire,  token  of  Robert  Day  now 
assigned  to  Upper  Dean,  345. 

Bek,  Anthony,  BLhop  of  Durham,  209, 
210. 

,,  „ Bishop  of  Durham,  placed 

a personal  mark  on  his 
coins,  209. 

Bell,  The,  at  Finedon,  324. 

,,  „ inn-sign  on  tokens,  316,  324, 

328. 

„ William,  token  of,  314. 

Bells  bearing  Bartholomew  Atton’s  name, 
329- 

Benedictine  Chapel,  desecration  of  the,  in 
Paris,  272,  273. 

Bengal,  coins  of,  368. 

Berchelai  {D.B.)  = Berkeley,  147. 
Berkeley  mint  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
147. 

„ „ „ William  I.,  147. 

>>  jj  >i  »)  » a°d  IL, 

History  of, 
147. 

Bernes,  John,  goldsmith,  289. 

Berry,  Sir  John,  in  command  of  the 
Gloucester , 267. 

Bertune  {D.B.)  = Barton  Regis,  149. 
Berwick,  James  Fitz  James,  Duke  of,  221. 
Bible,  token  bearing  a,  316,  343. 

Birds,  Triquetra  of,  on  Hiberno-Danish 
coins,  132  et  seq. 

Bittern,  site  of  the  old  Roman  town  of 
Clausentum,  159. 

Blacar,  King  of  Dublin,  59. 

M Black  Charles,  The,”  244. 

Black  money,  the  term,  305. 

Blacksmiths’  Arms  on  tokens,  314. 


Blanck  weights , the  term,  293. 

Blisworth,  Northamptonshire  bell  at,  329. 
Bludwick,  John,  token  of,  315. 

Blundell,  William,  record  of  his  visit  to 
the  Tower  mint,  214. 

Blundered  inscription,  and  an  explanation 
of  same,  202  et  seq. 

Boadicea,  the  insurrection  of,  1. 
Bolingbroke,  miniature  of  first  countess  of, 
373- 

Bookseller,  token  of  a,  316. 

Borough,  one  moneyer  at  least  allotted  to 
every,  15. 

Borough  Hill,  British  and  afterwards 
Rom  m camp,  341. 

Borough,  no  one  to  coin  money,  except 
within  a city  or,  14,  15. 

„ information  to  prove  whether  a 
place  was  a,  15,  16. 

Boscobel,  226. 

„ Charles  II.  and,  349. 

Boseman,  George,  token  of,  315. 

Bousfield,  Stanley,  exhibits  by,  373,  377— 
379- 

Bowden,  see  Little  Bowden,  325. 

Bower,  Edward,  painter,  244,  245. 

„ George,  medallist,  222,  249,  250, 
25b  252,  253.  255,  264,  269. 
Box,  silver-gilt,  temp,  about  1618,  364. 
Bozeat  = Beaujaiet,  326. 

„ history  of,  326,  327. 

,,  token  of,  327. 

Boziete  = Bozeat,  327. 

Brabants,  the  term,  305. 

Brackiey,  entries  from  the  parish  registers 
of.  330,  331,  332,  333>  334- 
„ history  of.  327-334. 

„ Leland’s  description  of,  328. 

„ the  borough  of,  328. 

„ tokens  of,  314,  315,  316,328, 

33°>  33b  33b  333j  334* 
Brampton,  Derbyshire,  token  erroneously 
attributed  to,  335. 

„ entries  in  the  parish  register 

Of,  335. 

„ Magna,  history  of,  335,  336. 

„ Sufiolk,  token  erroneously 

attributed  to,  335. 

,,  token  of,  335. 

Brantone  = Brampton,  335. 

Breedon  mint,  coin  of  Cnut  formerly 
attributed  to,  21. 

Brenner,  V.  D.,  designer  of  new  United 
States  cents,  377. 
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Bremer,  John,  goldsmith,  289. 

Brewton  mint,  coin  of  Cnut  attributed  to, 
21,  46. 

Brian  Boruma,  King  of  Ireland,  57. 

Bricg  (A  S.)  = a bridge,  148. 

Bric\(  = Bridgnorth,  21.  ‘ 

Bricks  tow  = Bristol,  148. 

Bricstoe  = Brigstock,  336. 

Bricstol  = Bristol,  148. 

Bricstow  = Bristol,  148. 

Bridgnorth,  concerning  coins  of  ^Ethelraed 
II.  and  Cnut  correctly 
assigned  to,  2 r,  46. 

„ referred  to  in  Domesday  book 
in  “ burgu  QVATFORD,” 
21. 

Brig  = Bridgnorth,  21. 

Brige  = bridge,  18. 

Brightheimstone  = Brighton,  337. 
Brighton  mint,  coin  of  Cnut  formerly 
attributed  to,  21. 

„ entries  from  parish  registers  of, 
336,  337- 

Brigstock,  manor  at,  349. 

„ history  of,  336. 

„ token  of,  314,  336. 

Brington,  token  erroneously  attributed  to, 
337,  338- 

Briot,  Nicholas,  concerning  a weight  for  a 
quarter-angel  by,  with 
bust  of  James  I.,  382, 

383- 

„ „ designer  of  coin  weights, 

298,  394. 

„ „ engraver,  215,  363. 

„ „ suggestion  that  certain 

unsigned  pieces  hitherto 
attributed  to  Rawlins 
should  be  attributed  to, 
373* 

Brister  for  Bristol,  148. 

Bristol  becomes  the  stronghold  of  Matilda, 
181. 

„ coins  of  Matilda  struck  at,  closely 
imitate  those  of  Stephen,  180. 

„ depreciation  of  the  money  issued 
by  Matilda  from,  18 1. 

„ derivation  of,  148. 

„ dies  of  Stephen  obliterated  by  file 
marks,  180. 

„ Domesday  account  of,  149. 

„ history  of,  148  et  seq. 

„ mint  of  Matilda,  183. 

„ „ „ Stephen,  180. 


Bristol,  mint  of  William  I.,  150,  151,  152. 
„ „ „ William  II.,  152,  153. 

„ „ „ Edward  1.,  207. 

„ „ „ Henry  VI.,  366. 

„ „ „ Charles  I.,  185. 

„ „ the  Edwards  dies  of  the,  204. 

„ „ William  I.  and  II.,  history  of 

the,  148-153. 

„ revolt  of,  indicated  on  coinage  of 
Stephen,  180. 

„ Stock  Exchange  at,  temp . William 
III.,  368. 

,,  to  issue  farthing  tokens,  Elizabeth 
grants  a licence  to,  306. 

Bristow  (D.B.)  = Bristol,  148. 

British  camp,  Borough  Hill,  the  site  of  a, 
341* 

„ coin  found  in  Colchester,  early, 
380. 

,,  coins  found  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk, 
early,  3. 

,,  Colonisation  of  Charles  II.  and 
Catherine,  362. 

,,  mints  of  Roman  coins,  5-1 1. 

„ Museum,  carvings  in  the,  247. 

„ „ cliches  in  the,  278  et  seq . 

„ „ coins  in  the.  22,  28,  29, 

36,  37,  40,  52,  S3,  54, 
65,  68,  69,  70,  71,  75, 
77.  78,  79.  8°.  82, 85, 
87,  88,  92,  103,  104, 
107,  108,  1 2 1,  122, 
124,  125,  126,  127, 
1 37.  I43>  J44.  151. 

15*.  155.  is6.  157. 

158,  160,  161,  163, 
l66,  167,  l68,  169, 

170.  173.  I74.  176, 
l88,  368. 

„ ,,  dies  of  the  Roettiers  in 

the,  260. 

„ ,,  leaden  impression  ol 

medals  in,  250,  251, 
253* 

„ ,,  medals  in  the,  241,  251, 

253,  261,  276,  277. 

,,  ,,  prints  in  the,  276,  280. 

„ „ Stuart  enamels  in  the, 

282. 

„ „ tokens  in  the,  321,  349. 

BRIV  and  BRIVT  = Brewton,  21. 
Briuuetune  = Brewton,  21. 

Brixworth,  token  of  Gardener  Isham 
erroneously  attributed  to,  338. 
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Broder,  King  of  Dublin,  59. 

Bronson,  Richard,  token  of,  326. 

Bruge  = bridge,  18. 

BRVMETONE  error  for  Briuuetone,  21. 

Bruton,  Duke  Henry  at,  366. 

„ see  Brewton,  21. 

Bruun,  L.  E.,  coins  of,  68,  74,  76,  78,  91, 
105,  109,  no,  1 1 2,  1 14,  1 15,  1 19,  120, 
125,  128,  131,  133,  138. 

BRY  = Bridgnorth,  21. 

Brycg  Bridgnorth,  21. 

BRYDIBA  = Bridgnorth,  21. 

BRYIDDE  = Bridgnorth,  21. 

Buccleuch,  Duke  of,  Stuart  relics  in 
possession  of,  281  et  seq . 

Buckingham  as  an  art  collector,  213. 

„ Atton  bell  founders  at,  328 
et  seq . 

Bull  on  London  broker’s  medals,  368. 

Bulwick,  entries  from  parish  register  of, 
339- 

„ history  of,  338,  339. 

„ token  of,  316,  338. 

Burg  = encampment  or  fortification,  16. 

Burgenses  = burgesses,  16. 

Burghley,  Lord,  lord  treasurer  of  England, 
290. 

Burgred,  coins  of,  379. 

Burk,  borough,  15. 

Burleigh,  William,  Lord,  347. 

Bums  and  the  coinage  of  Edward  I.,  II., 
and  TIL,  197. 

Burton,  Richard,  token  of,  315. 

Bute,  find  of  coins  temp . David  of  Scotland 
and  Stephen  in  the  Isle  of,  187. 

Butler,  John,  token  of,  315. 

Buttons  worn  by  the  followers  of  James 
II.,  225. 

C. 

Cadbury  mint  of  Cnut,  31. 

Caer  Brito,  identified  as  the  ancient  site  of 
Bristol,  148. 

Caesar’s  Camp,  near  Folkestone,  find  of  a 
coin  of  Matilda  at,  187. 

Cair  G'oui=  Gloucester,  153. 

Cair  Guent  = Winchester,  163. 

Caistor  or  Castor,  difficulty  of  allocating 
tokens  bearing  the  name  of,  340. 

Caldecott,  J.  B. : — 

Some  medals  and  tokens  connected 
with  the  London  Stock  Exchange, 
368. 


Caldecott,  J.  B.,  exhibits  by,  368. 

Callis  medal,  1742,  Captain,  strikings  in 
lead  of  the,  378. 

Cambridge,  coin  of  ^Ethelraed,  hitherto 
assigned  to  Greenwich,  now  assigned  to, 
26,  46. 

Cambridgeshire,  token  of  John  Johnson 
of  Doddington,  erroneously  assigned  to, 
346. 

Cameron  of  Lochiel,  anecdote  of,  and 
James,  Duke  of  York,  233,  234. 
Campsor,  the  term,  289. 

Canadian  military  medal,  1812,  trial 
striking  of  the,  377,  378. 

Candle,  single,  on  tokens,  315,  316, 
344- 

Candles,  man  making,  on  tokens,  315. 
Canevare,  pastel  copy  of  a picture  by, 
236. 

Canterbury,  Archbishop  of,  number  of  dies 

claimed  by 
the,  206. 

,,  „ „ records  of  the 

mint  of  the,  206,  207. 

„ Ceolnoth,  Archbishop  of, 

.379- 

„ mint,  forgeries  of  Edwardian 

coins  of,  205. 

„ „ of  ^Ethelrsed  II.,  26. 

,,  „ Matilda,  182. 

„ ,,  „ Edward  II.,  384. 

y>  5 > » » III.,  384. 

,,  ,,  IV.,  207* 

number  of  moneyers  for,  14. 

,,  coin  of  j'Ethelraed  II.,  hitherto 
assigned  to  Edington,  now 
assigned  to  Hastings  or, 
20. 

,,  the  warden  of  the  King’s 

Exchanges  of  London  and 
the  title,  201. 

Cantilupe,  the  family  of,  354. 

Cantuaria  - Canterbury,  14. 
Cantwarabyrig—  Canterbury,  14. 

Canute,  see  Cnut. 

„ Irish  reverses  on  coins  of,  62,  63. 
Careb  War,  1795,  cliches  of  St.  Vincent, 
medal  for  the,  379. 

Carisbrooke  Castle,  Charles  I.  at,  244, 
245- 

Carlisle  falls  into  the  hands  of  David  of 
Scotland,  180. 

„ mint  of  David  of  Scotland,  180. 

„ „ „ Duke  Henry,  365. 
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Carlisle,  mint  of  Stephen,  179. 

Carlyon-Britton,  P.  W.  P.,  F.S.A., 
Director : — 

A Numismatic  History  of  the  Reigns 
of  William  I.  and  II.  Part  II. 
The  History  of  the  Mints, 147-176. 

On  Certain  Tenth  Century  Coins  and 
Fragments  found  in  the  Isle  of 
Man,  375>  376- 

The  Winchcombe  Mint,  49-54,  157, 
158. 

“Uncertain”  Anglo-Saxon  Mints 
and  Some  New  Attributions,  13- 
47.  380,  381. 

Carlyon-Britton,  P.  W.  P.,  coins  of,  19,  30, 


33.  34,  35,  37,  39,  42, 
52,  53,  54,  67,  69,  70, 
71,  73,  74,  78,  79,  81, 
82,  83,  84.  85,  86,  87, 
88,  89,  90,  94,  95,  96, 
97,  9s,  99,  100,  201, 
103,  104,  105,  107, 

108,  hi,  113,  114, 

115,  116,  117,  118, 
I 19,  120,  121,  122, 

I23,  I24,  125,  127, 

128,  I29,  I30,  1 31, 

132,  133,  134,  135, 
x36,  x37,  138,  x39> 
140,  144,  15 1,  152, 

1 53,  155,  x56,  *57, 

I58,  160,  l6l,  l66, 

167,  168,  169,  170, 
171,  172,  i73>  174, 
176, 188,  189. 
exhibits  by,  362,  368, 


37**375*379- 

,,  „ presentation  to,  of  his 

portrait,  374,  391. 

Carte,  Thomas,  and  his  notes  of  memoirs 
of  James  II.,  266. 

Cartwright,  Richard,  323. 

Caster,  see  Castor,  340. 

Castle  Rising,  coin  of  Alfred,  formerly 
attributed  to,  23,  46, 
381. 

„ „ mint  of  Stephen,  24. 

Castor,  derivation  of,  339. 

„ his  ory  of,  339,  340. 

„ register,  entries  from  the,  340. 

„ token  of,  340. 

Catall,  near  Wetherby,  find  of  coins,  temp . 
Stephen  at,  187. 

Catherine  of  Braganza,  personality  of,  254. 


Catherine,  wife  of  Charles  II.,  medals  of, 
362. 

Catholics,  James  II.  and  the,  270,  271. 
Cawthome,  John,  token  of,  314. 

C.B.  for  Ci vitas  Bristolie,  306. 

LEAF  = Shaftesbury,  381. 

LEA  I,  coin  of  Harold  II.  reading  erro- 
neously ascribed  to  Chelsea  mint, 
21,  22. 

„ = Shaftesbury,  381. 

Cealchyihe  for  Chelsea,  21,  22. 

Cecil  family,  335. 

Ceoca , Socche,  possibly  a Norman  render- 
ing of,  165. 

Ceolnoth,  coin  of,  379. 

Cercehede  (Domesday)  = Chelsea,  22. 
Chain  on  token,  315,342. 

Champayne,  Doddington,  and  the  family 
of,  346. 

Chandler,  Edmund,  token  of,  315. 

“ Changer  of  farthings,”  the,  306. 
Chantrey,  Pistrucci  refuses  to  work  from 
model  by,  216. 

Charles  I.  and  Daventry,  341. 

,,  as  an  art  collector,  213. 

„ badge  of,  226. 

„ children  of,  medal,  236. 

,,  civil  war  of,  parallels  in  some 

respects  that  temp.  Stephen, 
185. 

„ coin,  weight  of,  298,  299,  300. 

„ coins  of,  185,  299,  362,  365. 

„ counters  of,  363. 

„ John  East,  Under  Graver  to, 

265. 

„ likeness  between  James  II.  and, 

244,  245. 

„ medals  of,  363. 

„ patterns  of,  362,  363. 

„ personality  of,  244,  245. 

„ plaques  of,  277,  278,  279, 

281. 

„ portraiture  of,  244,  245,  279. 

,,  proclamation  of,  concerning 

the  weights,  292,  293. 

„ renews  patent  to  Lord 

Harrington  to  issue  farthings, 
306. 

,,  ring  with  head  of,  226. 

„ suggested  that  certain  pattern 

pieces  of,  hitherto  attributed 
to  Thomas  Rawlins  should 
be  attributed  to  Edward 
Green,  363. 
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Charles  I.,  weights  of,  that  equire  explan- 
ation, 299. 

Charles  II.  and  the  artists  Lely  and 
Kneller,  218. 

„ and  the  oak  tree  at  Boscobel, 
allusion  to  on  token,  349. 

„ authority  of,  to  issue  small 

change  in  silver,  31 1. 

„ coins  of,  363. 

,,  „ presented  by,  as  me- 

mentoes after  the  battle 
of  Worcester,  225. 

„ guineas  first  used  in  reign  of, 

257- 

„ Harris  appointed  engraver, 

etc.,  under,  264. 

„ head  of,  on  token,  332. 

„ hearth  tax  of,  331,  332,  339, 

342,  343- 

„ issue  of  copper  farthings 

authorised  by,  310  et  seq. 
likeness  between  James  II. 
and,  242,  243. 

„ medallion  of,  371. 

„ medals  of,  224,  242,  243, 

247^251,  362,  363. 

,,  no  coin  weight  known  at 

present  of,  300. 

„ no  large  clich6  in  the  set  of 

the  Stuarts  known  of,  280. 
„ patterns  of,  363. 

„ personality  of,  243,  244, 

270,  271,  272. 

,,  plaque  by  John  Roettier  of, 

280,  281. 

„ portraiture  of,  236,  251. 

„ proclamation  of,  making 

current  authorised,  half- 
pence and  farthings,  317. 

„ proclamation  of,  concerning 

the  weights,  294,  295. 

„ proclamation  of,  ordering 

the  discontinuance  of  the 
issue  of  traders  tokens, 
310-3*3- 

,,  Walpole’s  description  of, 

216. 

Charles  V.,  medal  of,  374. 

Charlton,  W.,  exhibits  by,  375,  382. 

Chaucer  and  “The  Bell,”  324. 

Chelched  (Domesday)  = Cealchythe  — 
Chelsea,  22. 

Chelsea  mint,  coin  of  Harold  II.,  formerly 
attributed  to,  21,  22,  381. 


Cherbourg,  James  II.  at,  261,  262. 
Chester,  Leherceaster  and  Ligerceaster 
incorrectly  assigned  to,  28. 

„ Leigceaster  mint  now  attributed 

to,  28. 

„ proceedings  against,  for  issuing 

token,  313. 

Chesterfield,  token  press  found  at,  descrip- 
tion of,  308. 

Chettle,  Henry,  token  of,  315. 

„ John,  token  of,  315. 

Chichester,  number  of  moneyers  for, 

x5* 

Children  of  Charles  I.,  medal  of,  236. 
Chitty,  Alfred: — 

The  Australian  Gold  Coins  struck  at 
the  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Perth 
Mints,  371. 

Christ  Church,  Dublin,  Sihtric  III. 

endows,  in  1038,  55. 

Christ’s  Hospital  medal,  363. 

Christchurch,  mint  of,  temp.  Stephen, 

366* 

„ Twynham  otherwise,  mint 

of  William  I.  and  II., 
history  of,  161-163. 

„ why  so  called,  162. 

Church,  William,  token  of,  315. 

Churchill,  Arabella,  221. 

Cicestria  = Chichester,  15. 

Cissa,  reguZus  of  Wilts,  159. 

Cisseceastre  = Chichester,  15. 

City  or  borough,  no  one  to  coin  money 
except  within  a,  1 5. 

Civil  War,  effect  of,  on  Stephen’s  coinage, 
179. 

Clarke,  James  Stainer,  his  Memoirs  of 
James  II.,  266. 

„ Thomas,  token  of,  314. 

Classic,  the  taste  for  the,  in  the  Stuart 
period,  213. 

Claudius  Cnesar,  the  inscribed  coinage  of 
Britain  at  the  period  of  the  invasion  by, 
2 et  seq . 

Clausentum,  Roman  town  near  Southamp 
ton,  159. 

Claus trum  Regale  Reseratum , extract  from, 
225,  226. 

Claverhouse,  271. 

Claypole,  Elizabeth,  miniature  of,  373. 
Cliche , the  term,  276. 

Cliches  of  the  Stuarts,  uncertainty  as  to 
the  designs  of  certain,  278  et  seq. 
Clipping  of  the  coins,  184,  199. 
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Clondalkin,  County  Dublin,  find  of  Hi- 
berno-Danish  coins  at,  63. 

Cnut,  see  Canute. 

Cnut,  coins  of,  17,  18,  19,  21,  22,  27,  28, 
29>  3°>  3i,  3S>  36,  39,  4o,  41, 
43,  44,  45,  52,  53,  *57,  175- 
„ Danish  coin  of,  141,  142. 

„ on  coins  of,  with  Dublin  as  the 
place  of  mintage,  62,  63. 
Coenhelm,  49. 

Coenwulf,  King  of  Mercia,  49. 

Coin,  the  issuing  ot  a commercial,  200, 
201. 

„ weights,  287-303,  381,  382,  383, 

394- 

„ „ donation  of  collection  of, 

381. 

„ „ evidently  made  for  the 

British  dominion,  302. 
„ „ the  antiquity  of,  287. 

Coinage,  characteristics  of  Stephen’s,  177 
et  seq. 

„ of  James  II.  in  1695,  suggestion 
to  account  for  the  proposed, 
261. 

Coiners,  travelling,  probably  struck  off  the 
17th  century  tokens,  308. 

Coins,  concerning  the  burying  of,  186. 
Colchester,  early  British  coin  found  in, 
380. 

Cold  well,  Henry,  token  of,  315. 

Collier,  John,  token  of,  315. 

Collingwood,  Thomas,  token  of,  340. 
Comb  = a low  place,  50. 

Combe , meaning  of,  in  Peak  of  Derby- 
shire, 50. 

Commuanus,  Prince  of  Waterford,  59. 
Communion  tokens,  383. 

Cond6,  Prince  of,  267. 

Constance,  daughter  of  Pedro  the  Cruel, 
334. 

Constantinus  Maximus,  Arles  mint  of,  10. 
„ „ coins  of,  in  the 

Little  Orme’s 
Head  Find,  8, 

9,  10. 

„ „ etc.,  find  of  coins 

of,  5- 

„ „ London  mint  of, 

8,  9. 

„ ,,  Lyons  mint  of, 

10. 

„ „ Treves  mint  of, 

9,  10. 


Constantius  Chlorus,  coins  of,  in  the  Little 
Orme’s  Head  Find, 
9- 

„ „ Treves  mint  of,  9. 

Continental  imitations  of  Edwardian 
coins,  205. 

Cooper,  Alexander,  the  painter,  246. 

„ Samuel,  mima  ure  by,  373. 

,,  „ miniaturist,  219,  245. 

„ Thomas,  token  of,  315. 
Copenhagen  Museum,  coins  in  the,  77, 
84,  85,  86,  91,  109,  hi,  1 12,  1 13,  119, 
123,  126,  134,  140,  144. 

Copper  and  brass,  scarcity  of,  for  gun 
money  of  James  II.,  229. 

„ currency  proposed  in  1601, 

3°5- 

„ farthings  authorised  by  Charles 

II.,  issue  of,  310  et  seq. 

„ money,  the  want  of,  and  its  re- 

sulting effect,  305. 

Corbet,  John,  etc.,  seizes  tools  used  in 
making  copper  farthings,  308. 

Corby,  Lincolnshire,  token  of  Thomas 

Collingwood  now  assigned  to, 
340- 

„ Northamptonshire,  token  of 

Thomas  Collingwood  errone- 
ously assigned  to,  340. 
Cordwainers’  arms  on  tokens,  314,  352. 
Corfe  Castle,  indicated  by  castle  of  Ware- 
ham,  21. 

Cornish  tin  mines,  company  at  Lost- 
withiel  to  work,  238. 

Coronation  medal  of  James  II.,  221. 

„ „ Mary,  wife  of  James 

II.,  222. 

„ „ William  and  Mary, 

232>  233- 

,,  medals  from  James  I.  to 
Edward  VII.  exhibited, 
373- 

Council,  Report  of  the,  Session  1909,  384 
et  seq. 

Counter-marking  coin  weights,  the  charge 
for,  296. 

Counterfeiting  weights,  punishment  for, 
296. 

Counterpoises,  use  of,  becomes  necessary, 
287. 

Covenanters,  James  II.  and  the,  270. 
Coventry,  Abbot  of,  and  his  holding  at 
Haddcrh,  353. 

Craft,  William,  enamellist,  282. 
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Crede  sed  Cave , on  Northampton  token, 
3M. 

Crests  on  Northamptonshire  tokens,  314. 

Crewkerne  mint  of  Harold  I.,  34. 

LROINDEN,  monogram  on  coin  of  Alfred 
erroneously  read  as,  23. 

Crokards,  the  term,  305. 

Croker,  as  a medallist,  216. 

Cromwell,  Henry,  miniature  of,  373. 

„ Oliver,  coins  of,  363. 

„ „ John  East,  under-graver 

to,  265. 

„ „ medal  of,  373. 

„ „ medallion  of,  373. 

„ Ralph,  Lord,  347. 

„ Richard,  petitioned  by  Thomas 
Violet  praying  a patent  in 
trust  for  issuing  farthings, 
3°7>  3°8- 

Crosby  Records , extract  from,  on  the  coin- 
ing mill,  214. 

Cross  at  Geddington,  350. 

„ „ Harringworth,  355. 

„ dollar,  value  and  weight  of,  294. 

Crown  of  the  double  rose  of  Henry  VIII., 
weight  for  the,  297. 

Crown  on  short  cross  penny  punches  used 
in  the  production  of  the,  193,  194. 

Croydon,  coin  of  Alfred  formerly  attributed 
to,  23,  46,  381. 

CRVX  in  the  angles  of  some  Hiberno- 
Danish  coins,  61. 

Culloden,  proof  of  the  medal  of  the  Battle 
of  Culloden,  378. 

Cumberland,  Duke  of,  on  Culloden  medal, 

378- 

Cuneus , the  term,  204. 

LVNVNC,  instead  of  REX,  Hiberno- 
Danish  coin  with,  71. 

Cutha,  victory  of,  over  the  Brito-Welsh, 
174. 

Cuth beard  or  Cuthbert,  John,  to  make 
weights  for  Ireland,  294,  295,  302. 

Cuthred,  King  of  Kent,  49. 

Cyprus,  coins  of  Edward  VII.  for,  369. 
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D. 

Da  fie  tree  = Daventry,  340,  341. 

Danish  coins,  uncertain  Anglo  - Saxon 
mints  which  are  probably,  44, 
45>  47>  38°>  38i- 


Danish,  Hibemo-Danish  coin  now  con- 
sidered to  be,  124. 

„ Kings  of  Ireland,  the  coins  of  the, 
55-*46- 

, supposed  Hiberno- Danish  coins 

possibly  Norwegian  or,  69,  74. 
„ types  of  coins  erroneously  attri- 

buted to  the  Hiberno- Danish 
series,  14 1 et  seg. 

Danyell,  Robert,  token  of,  3T5. 

DARE  . HT.  VRB,  on  coin  of  ^Ethelstan,  24. 
Darent  Port \ mint  of,  381. 

Darentford  (A.S.)  = Dartford,  25. 
Darenth,  coin  of  ^Ethelstan  hitheito 
assigned  to,  24,  46,  381. 

Dartford,  coin  of  ^Ethelstan  hitherto  attri- 
buted to  Darenth  or  Dart- 
mouth and  now  suggested  as, 
25*  46. 

.,  find  of  coins  temp . Stephen  near, 
187. 

Dartmouth,  coin  of  ^Ethelstan  hitherto 
assigned  to,  24,  46. 

„ George  I-egge,  Baron,  267, 

2b8. 

Dassier,  the  medallist,  279,  280. 
Daundelyn,  the  family  of,  346. 

Daventry,  civil  seal  of,  342. 

„ derivation  of,  341. 

„ entries  from  the  parish  registers 

. 342,  343>  344* 

„ history  of,  340  et  scq . 

„ Priory  of,  353. 

„ tokens  of,  314,  315,  316,  342, 

343.  344- 

David  I.,  of  Scotland,  and  Bozeat,  327. 

,,  „ and  Doddington, 

346. 

,,  „ „ and  Harringworth, 

354- 

„ , „ Carlisle  mint  of, 

180. 

„ „ „ find  of  coins  of,  in 

the  Isle  of  Bute, 
187. 

Day,  Nicholas,  345. 

„ Robert,  of  Deane,  345. 

„ „ „ Upper  Deane,  345. 

de  substituted  for  0//,  on  coins  of  Matilda, 
and  its  significance,  18 1. 
de  Ayencurt  family,  347. 

„ Bohun  family,  335. 

„ Bury,  Richard,  Bishop  of  Durham, 
coins  of,  394. 
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de  Cantilupe,  Thomas,  Bishop  of  Hereford, 
338. 

„ Cioches,  Gunfrid,  353. 

„ Clavering,  John,  323. 

„ Harrington,  John  and  Richard,  352. 

„ Hastings,  John,  352. 

„ Tlsle  family,  335. 

„ la  Hay,  Richard,  347. 

„ „ Haye  family,  335. 

„ „ Zouche,  the  family  of,  354,  355. 

„ Mandevilie,  Geoffrey,  322,  323. 

„ „ William,  323. 

„ Moion,  William,  Earl  of  Somerset  and 
Dorset,  coins  of,  365,  366. 

„ Mowbray,  Geoffrey,  Bishop  of  Cou- 
tances,  149,  150. 

„ „ Robert,  150. 

„ Paunton,  Baldwin,  352. 

„ „ Philip,  352. 

„ Pont  de  I’ Arche,  William,  164. 

„ Quincy,  Roger,  Earl  of  Winchester, 
327* 

„ Redvers,  Baldwin,  Earl  of  Exeter  and 
Devon,  coins  of,  365,  366. 
„ „ Richard,  manor  of  Twynham 

granted  to,  162. 

„ Stokes,  John,  327. 

Deane  or  Deene,  token  of  Robert  Day  of, 
erroneously  assigned  to  Northampton- 
shire, 345. 

Dearsly,  Thomas,  box  of  scales  made  by, 
382. 

Death  masks  of  James  II.,  274. 

Derby  mint  of  ^thelstan,  375. 

„ „ „ Anlaf  Sihtricsson,  375,  376. 

„ „ „ Stephen,  188. 

Derlyngton,  John,  assay er  of  the  mint, 
289. 

Devizes  mint,  temp . Stephen,  366. 
Devonshire,  coins  temp.  Stephen  of,  188. 
Deyncourt,  William,  Lord,  347. 

Dickeson,  Charles,  sinker  of  the  irons  in 
the  mint  at  Edinburgh,  292. 

Die-making  in  the  twelfth  century,  191- 
196. 

Die,  process  to  produce  a,  201  ct  set]. 

„ sinking  in  the  Middle  Ages,  366,  367. 
„ usually  made  by  the  use  of  a number 
of  irons  or  punches,  191. 

Dies,  changes  and  variations  in  the,  203. 

„ from  J.  Roettier  temp . William  III., 
plot  to  procure,  258. 

„ in  mediaeval  times  stamped  by 
punches,  191. 


Dies,  list  and  shape  of  punches  for,  of  a 
Short-cross  penny,  191-193. 

„ on  the  preparation  of,  19 1 et  sc 7., 
370- 

„ Roman  coins  from  the  same,  6. 

„ supply  of,  201—204* 

„ the  study  of,  its  uses  and  the  value 
of,  195- 

„ upper  and  lower,  life  of,  compared, 
209,  210. 

Diocletian,  coin  of  Antioch  mint  of,  re- 
puted to  be  from  the  Little  Orme’s  Head 
Find,  11. 

DNGENITI  on  an  Anglo-Saxon  coin,  sug- 
gested interpretation  of,  43,  46. 

Dobson,  the  painter,  245. 

Doddington,  entries  from  parish  register 
at,  346-347- 

„ (Great),  history  of,  345- 

347- 

„ token  of,  315,  346. 

Dodson,  William,  token  of,  315. 

Doitkins,  the  term,  305. 

Dolben,  Sir  Gilbert,  348. 

Domesday  Survey,  decided  on  after  the 
Witan  at  Gloucester,  154. 

Donald,  King  of  Monaghan,  coin  attri- 
buted without  foundation  to,  76. 
Donation  of  badge  by  : — 

J.  Sanford  Saltus,  372. 

Donation  to  the  Society  of : — 

Books  by — 

A.  Anscombe,  362. 

F.  Forrer,  377. 

S.  M.  Spink,  362. 

Rev.  J.  Zimmermann,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
362. 

Coins  by — 

J.  Sanford  Saltus,  362,  377. 

Donation  of  collection  of  British  and 
foreign  war  medal  ribbons  by : — 

S.  M.  Spink,  381. 

Donation  of  collection  of  coin  weights 
by:— 

E.  H.  Waters,  381. 

Donation  of  medal  by  : — 

William  Sykes,  377. 

Donough  Henry  Parish,  County  Tyrone, 
find  of  Hiberno-Danish  coins  in,  63. 
Dorchester  mint  of  Cnut,  31. 

„ „ temp.  Stephen,  366. 

„ number  of  moneyers  for,  15. 
Dorigny,  engraver  of  the  cartoons  at 
Hampton  Court,  275. 
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“ Double-struck,  jumped  or,'’  coins,  cause 
of,  206. 

Dove,  token  bearing  a,  325. 

Dover  mint  of  /Ethelrned  II.,  26. 

„ „ „ Stephen,  179. 

Drapers’  arms  on  token,  314. 

Droitwich,  a royal  borough  temp . Edward 
the  Confessor,  26. 

„ coin  of  /Ethelrced  II.  reading 
Hamwic  probably  struck  at, 
26,  46. 

Dryden,  Charles,  266. 

Du  Rose,  Claude,  engraver,  275. 

Dublin,  list  of  the  Danish  Kings  of,  59. 

,,  mint,  coins  of  Hiberno- Danish  of, 
65,  66,  67,  68,  69,  70,  71,  72, 
73>  75>  76,  77,  78,  79,  80,  81. 
82,  83,  84,  85,  86,  87,  88,  91, 
no,  123,  125,  126. 

„ Ostmen  found  the  Kingdom  of, 
in  852,  5s. 

Ducat,  value  and  weight  of,  294. 
Duddington,  history  of,  347. 

„ token  of,  315,  347. 
Dumbrody  Abbey,  County  Wexford,  find 
of  Anglo-Saxon,  temp.  Edward  the 
Confessor,  and  Hiberno- Danish  coins  at, 

63\ 

Dunkirk,  death  mask  of  James  II.  in 
Museum  at,  274. 

Dunster  mint,  temp.  Stephen,  366. 

Durant,  Jean  Louis,  engraver,  282. 

Diirer,  medal  of,  374. 

Durham,  Bishop  of,  coins  of  the,  196, 
*97  • 

„ ,,  mint  records  of  the, 

206,  208,  209,  210. 

„ coins  of,  Edward  III.,  394. 

„ mint,  dies  of  the,  206,  208, 
209. 

,,  ,,  mules  of  the,  and  the 

probable  explanation, 
21 1. 

„ „ of  Edward  I.,  208. 

V M J1  ?»  365»  384* 

f » 77  7»  »»  HE,  384* 

„ Richard  de  Bury,  Bishop  of, 
coins  of,  394. 

Durobrivas,  the  Roman  colony,  339. 
Dutch  and  English  settlers,  wampum  used 
by  the,  in  North  America,  372. 

,,  medal  to  commemorate  the  Duke  of 
York’s  victory  over  the,  240, 
242. 


Bwv  Avon  Tre  — the  town  of  the  two 
Avons,  341. 

Dyers’  arms  on  token,  314. 

DYFLI  = Dublin,  61. 

Dyvoet  of  Mechlin,  sculptor,  237. 


E. 

Eachmargach,  King  of  Dublin,  59. 

Eadgar,  Castor  given  to  the  Abbot  and 
monks  of  Medeshamstede  by, 
34°- 

„ charter  of,  41. 

„ coins  of,  29,  33,  39,  52,  153,  157, 
171.  375- 

Eadmund,  coins  of,  153.  171,  175,  375. 
Eadnoth,  the  Stat/ere , slain,  149. 

Eadred,  coins  of,  18,  153,  171,  375,  376. 

„ find  of  coins  temp.,  in  the  Isle  of 
Man,  375. 

Eadward  the  Elder  and  ^Ethelward 

^Etheling,  161. 
„ ,,  „ builds  the  north 

burgh  at  Hert- 
ford, 174. 

„ „ „ coins  of,  153,  175, 

375- 

,,  ,,  Martyr,  coins  of,  29. 

„ „ „ no  coins  known 

of  Hereford  mint  of,  171. 

Eadwig,  coin  of,  hitherto  attributed  to 
Hereford,  now  assigned  to 
Hertford,  175. 

„ coins  of,  31,  33,  153,  159,  171, 
175,  375- 

Ealdred  of  Worcester,  Bishop,  and  the 
monastery  at  Gloucester,  154. 

Eanred,  stycas  of,  368. 

Eardwulf,  stycas  of,  368. 

East  India  Company’s  recruiting  depart- 
ment in  London  and  Liverpool, 
metal  tickets  issued  by,  364. 

,,  John,  Under-Graver  to  Charles  I. 
and  Cromwell,  265. 

„ Thomas,  engraver  to  King  James  II., 
263,  264,  265. 

Eaton,  John,  token  of,  315. 

Eaxanceaster  = Exeter,  18. 

Ecclesiastical  mints,  201. 

„ „ dies  issued  to  the, 

limited,  206. 

„ „ in  the  Edwardian 

coins,  205-210. 
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Ecclesiastical  mints,  possible  explanation 
of  the  existence  of  mules  of,  21 1. 
Ecgbeorht,  coins  of,  with  title  “ Rex 
Saxonutn?  etc.,  probably  struck  at 
Winchester,  164. 

JEddone  = Haddon  (West),  353. 

Edgar,  see  Eadgar. 

Edington  in  Wiltshire,  on  a coin  of 
^Kthelraed  II.,  hitherto  attributed  to, 

20,  46,  381. 

Edith,  Queen  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
holdings  of,  324,  348,  349. 

Edmund,  see  Eadmund. 

Edward,  see  Eadweard. 

Edward  of  Salisbury,  manor  of  Chelsea 
belonging  to,  22. 

Edward  the  Confessor  and  the  city  of  Win- 
chester, 164. 

„ „ ,,  and  Winchelsea 

and  Rye,  51. 

„ „ ,,  bom  at  Islip,  40.  I 

„ „ „ coins  of,  17,  18, 

22,  28,  29,  30, 

3h  33,  34,  35, 

37,  53,  x47, 

157,  165,  166, 
175,  379,  383. 

„ ,,  „ find  of  coins  of, 

at  Dumbrody 
Abbey,  County 
Wexford,  63. 

,,  I.  at  Geddington,  350. 

„ „ coins  of,  365. 

,,  „ „ „ found  with  those  of 

Henry  VI.,  199. 

„ „ „ „ without  the  hair  on 

the  portrait,  192. 

„ „ proclamation  of,  concerning 

the  weights,  288. 

„ „ round  halfpennies  and  farthings 

first  issued  in  reign  of,  305. 

„ „ II.  and  III.,  chief  cause  of 

failure  in 
class  i fying 
the  coins  of, 
197. 

„ „ „ „ „ Numismatic 

History  of 
the  Reigns 
of,  197-2 1 2. 

„ „ „ „ „ two  classes  of 

mints  during 
the  reigns  of, 
201. 


Edward  II.,  coins  of,  365,  384. 

„ „ „ „ with  Lombardic  It 

hitherto  attributed 
to,  394. 

„ HI.,  „ ,,  203,  365,  384. 

„ „ the  heavy  coinage  of,  394. 

,,  „ White  Swan  on  shield  of, 

339- 

„ IV.,  coins  of,  148,  207,  208. 

„ „ concerning  the  type  of  coin 

issued  by,  200. 

„ „ no  weight  at  present  known 

before,  297. 

,,  „ weight  of  the  rose  noble  and 

half  of,  297. 

„ VII.,  Cyprus  coins  of,  369. 
Edwardian  coins,  find  of,  at  Montrave, 
210. 

Edwards,  ecclesiastical  mints  of  the  coins 
of  the,  205-210. 

„ mules  of  the  coins  of  the,  210, 
21 1. 

„ varieties  of  forgeries  and  imita- 
tions of  the  coins  of  the, 
204,  205. 

Edwy,  Edwig,  see  Eadwig. 

Egbert,  see  Ecgborht. 

Eleanor,  body  of,  rests  at  Geddington, 
35°* 

Elesden,  Captain,  225. 

Elfwald  II.,  stycas  of,  368. 

Elizabeth,  concerning  weight  for  a quarter- 
angel  of,  383. 

„ grants  a licence  to  Bristol  to 

issue  farthing  tokens,  306 
„ grants  charter  of  incorporation 

to  Daventrv,  341,  342. 

„ proclamation  of,  concerning  the 

weights,  290-292. 

„ three -halfpence  and  three- 

farthings  first  issued  bv, 
3°5- 

„ of  York,  marriage  of  Henry 

VII.  and,  345. 

Elmswell,  Sir  Robert  Gardener  of,  338. 
“Embosser,  the  late  squalid,”  Abraham 
Simon,  248. 

English  coins  divided  into  three  distinct 
groups,  198. 

Engraver,  the  office  of,  was  hereditary, 
203. 

Eo  = rivers,  161. 

Epitaph  to  James  II.,  old  Scottish  doggerel, 
285. 
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Eric,  coins  of,  375. 

Ethelred,  Irish  reverses  of  coins  of,  62, 

63- 

„ on  coins  of,  with  Dublin  as  the 
place  of  mintage,  62,  63. 

„ II.,  stycas  of,  368. 

Ethelstan,  a constitution  of,  concerning 
the  adulteration  of  money,  136. 
Eustace,  Stephen’s  eldest  son  issues  money 
at  York,  184. 

Eustace,  temp . Stephen,  find  of  coin  of, 
at  Lark  Hill,  Worcester,  187. 

Evans,  Saint  hill  and,  and  the  coins  of 
Edward  III.,  197. 

„ the  late  Sir  John,  on  the  early 
Icenian  coinage,  3. 

Evelyn,  the  diarist,  219,  240,  241,  245, 
248,  261,  309,  349. 

Exeter,  coins  attributed  by  Mr.  Montagu 
to  Axminster  probably  struck  at, 
18,  19,  46. 

„ find  of  coins,  temp . Stephen  at, 
188. 

„ mint  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
31* 

„ „ „ temp.  Stephen,  366. 

„ „ „ Charles  I.,  299,  365. 

„ number  of  moneyers  for,  15. 
Exhibits  by  : — 

A.  H.  Baldwin,  371,  377. 

P.  J.  D.  Baldwin,  369. 

A.  W.  Barnes,  375. 

Dr.  Stanley  Bousfield,  373,  377“ 379- 
J.  B.  Caldecott,  368. 

P.  W.  P.  Carlyon-Britton,  362,  368, 

37i,  375.  379* 

W.  Charlton,  375,  382. 

General  C.  S.  E.  Fagan,  379. 

Miss  Helen  Farquhar,  362,  363,  364, 
373>  382,  383- 

L.  L.  Fletcher,  364,  368,  383. 

Shirley  Fox,  365,  366,  384. 

Major  W.  J.  Freer,  367,  368,  374. 

H.  Garside,  380,  383. 

S.  H.  Hamer,  380. 

O.  S.  Horn,  368. 

Henry  Laver,  362,  38c. 

L.  A.  Lawrence,  371. 

Edgar  Lincoln,  381,  382. 

J.  B.  S.  Macllwaine,  371,  374,  383. 

W.  Sharp  Ogden,  365,  373. 

G.  B.  Petrie,  383,  384. 

Max  Rosenheim,  373,  374. 

S.  M.  Spink,  365-374. 


Exhibits  by  : — continued — 
Rev.  C.  W.  Welland,  374. 
W.  C.  Wells,  366,  369. 


F. 

Faber,  John,  the  elder,  engraver,  244. 
Factors  in  determining  the  attribution  of 
uncertain  Anglo-Saxon  mints,  15,  16. 
Faes,  Peter  van  der,  or  Lely,  short  bio- 
graphy, 218. 

Fagan,  General  C.  S.  F.,  exhibits  by,  379. 
Falcon,  The,  inn  sign  on  tokens,  316. 
Falset,  the  term,  292. 

Farmer,  Richard,  token  of,  314,  342, 
343- 

Farquhar,  Miss  Helen  : — 

Portraiture  of  our  Stuart  Monarchs  on 
their  coins  and  medals,  Part  II, 
James  II.,  213-285,  363. 

Farquhar,  Miss  Helen,  badge  of,  226. 

„ „ „ coins  of,  168,  170. 

„ „ „ exhibits  by,  362, 

363>  364,  373> 
382,  383. 

„ „ ,,  trial  piece  of,  261. 

Farthings  of  Edward  III.,  struck  at 
Reading,  209. 

Faversham,  James  II.  at,  224,  244. 

Ferra  cuneorum , the  term,  204. 

Filbrigg,  Will,  token  of,  314. 

Find  of  a gold  bracelet  with  gold  wire 
ring,  supposed  to  be  representative  of 
early  British  money,  367. 

Find  of  a single  coin  of : — 

Early  British  in  Colchester,  380. 
Matilda,  at  Caesar’s  Camp,  near  Folke- 
stone, 187. 

Stephen  in  London,  371. 

Find  of  Roman  bronze  coins  on  the 
Little  Orme’s  Head,  North  Wales, 
.5-”- 

Finds  of  coins  : — 

Early  British,  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk, 
3.  369- 

Anglo-Saxon  at  Rome,  24. 

„ „ in  Finland,  62. 

„ „ „ Meath,  39. 

Constantinus  Maximus  and  his  contem- 
poraries on  the  Little  Orme’s  Head, 

5 et  seq . 

Stycas  at  York,  368. 
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Finds  of  coins  : — continued— 

Temp . Eadred,  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  375 
„ ^Ethehaed  II.  in  the  Isle  of  Man, 


11 


11 


11 


1) 

11 


11 


11 

11 


11 


11 

11 

11 

11 


11 

11 


11 


11 

11 

1) 


11 


11 


19- 

William  I.  at  Beaworth,  152,  156, 
158,  160,  168,  169, 

170.  i73>  176- 

.,  „ etc.,  at  Whitchurch 

Common,  151,  167. 
1,  „ at  York,  155,  160,  173. 

„ I.  and  II.,  at  Tamworth. 
1521  *56»  157,  161, 
1701  I73»  x74i  176. 

„ II.,  at  Shillington,  170. 
Stephen  at  Ashby  Woulds, 
Leicestershire,  187. 
,,  „ Awbridge,  near 

Romsey,  187. 

„ in  Belgium,  187. 

„ at  Catall,  near  Weth- 

erby,  187. 

„ near  Dartford,  Kent, 

187. 

„ at  Exeter,  188. 

,,  in  France,  187. 

„ „ Isle  of  Man,  187. 

„ „ Kent,  188. 

„ at  Latton,  Wiltshire, 

187. 

,,  „ Lincoln,  188. 

„ „ Linton,  near  Maid- 

stone, 187. 

,,  in  London,  188. 

„ near  London  Bridge, 

i87- 

,,  at  Maidstone  in  1817, 

188. 

„ in  Nonvay,  187. 

„ at  Nottingham,  187. 

„ „ Oxhey,  near  Wat- 

ford, 187. 

„ „ Sheldon,  Derby- 

shire, 187. 

„ „ Wallsop,  Winter- 

slowe,  187. 

,,  „ Watford,  Hertford- 

shire, 187. 

,,  Eustace  and  Henry  II.  , at 
I^ark  Hill,  Worcester, 
187. 

,,  and  David  of  Scotland,  in 
the  Isle  of  Bute,  187. 
Henry  II.,  at  Tealby,  199. 

The  Edwards,  at  Montrave,  210. 


Finds  of  Hiberno-Danish  coins  : — 

At  Clondalkin,  County  Dublin,  63- 
„ Glendelach,  co.  Wicklow,  135. 

,,  Lundo,  125. 

„ Nastola,  Finland,  90,  123,  142. 

„ Nousis,  124. 

„ Reso,  73,  74,  89,  125,  126. 

„ Tevastehus,  Finland,  90. 
in  Donough  Henry  Parish,  County 
Tyrone,  63. 
near  Limerick,  63. 

with  Anglo-Saxon  at  Dumbrody  Abbey, 
County  Wexford,  63. 

Finedon,  entries  from  parish  register  of 
345»  343. 

„ history  of,  348,  349. 

„ manor  of,  324. 

,,  teinp . William  I.,  348. 

tokens  of,  314,  316,  348. 
Finland,  finds  of  Anglo-Saxon  coins  in, 
62. 

Firma  paid  for  Bristol,  amount  of  the, 
e I5°- 

FitzAnsculf,  William,  34. 

Fitzjames,  Due  de,  death  mask  of  James 
II.,  in  possession  of,  274. 

,,  James,  Duke  of  Berwick,  221, 
261,  272. 

FitzOtho  family,  cutting  of  irons  a privi- 
lege of  the,  195. 

„ „ hereditary  engravers,  203. 

Fitz- Richard,  Roger,  323. 

Fitz-Roger,  Robert,  323. 

FitzSimons,  Mr.,  and  his  account  of  the 
opening  of  the  coffin  of  James  II.,  272, 
273- 

Fitzhamon,  Robert,  granted  the  city  of 
Gloucester  and  the  lordship  of  Bristol, 
150. 

Fitzharding,  Robert,  of  Berkeley,  147. 

Five  Burghs,  in  942,  reduction  of  the, 
375- 

Flambard,  Ranulph,  Bishop  of  Durham, 
162,  163. 

Fletcher,  L.  L.,  exhibits  by,  364,  368, 
383- 

,,  „ ,,  on  the  token  of  Thomas 

Applebee  of  Oxford, 
380. 

Foreign  artists  imported  for  the  coinage, 
185. 

Forgeries  and  imitations  of  the  coins  of 
the  Edwards,  204,  205. 

Forrer,  F.,  donation  of  book  by,  377. 
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“Fortes  Radii  sed  Benigni”  medal  of 
James  II.,  253. 

Fox,  H.  B.  Earle  and  Shirley  : — 
Numismatic  History  of  the  Reigns  of 
Edward  I.,  II.,  and  III.  Introduc- 
tion, 197-212. 

Fox,  H.  B.  Earle  and  Shirley,  coins  of, 
203. 

„ John,  token  of,  315. 

Fox,  Shirley,  R.B.A. : — 

Die  Making  in  the  Twelfth  Century, 
191-196,  366,  367. 

On  the  General  Principles  of  Medixval 
Numismatics,  370. 

The  Heavy  Coinage  of  Edward  III., 
394- 

Fox,  Shirley,  exhibits  by,  365,  366,  384. 
Franco,  321. 

Frederick  the  Wise,  medal  of,  374. 
Freeman,  Zacheus,  token  of,  316,  343, 
344- 

Freer,  Major  W.  J.,  exhibits  by,  367,  368, 
374- 

French,  John,  token  of,  314. 

„ Revolution,  James  II. 's  coffin 
broken  open  for  lead  temp.,  272. 
Friscobaldi,  Emericus,  keeper  of  the 
Exchange,  207. 

Fruiterers’  arms  on  tokens,  314,  344,  345. 
Fugger,  Raymond,  of  Augsburg,  medal  of, 
374- 

Furness  Abbey,  concerning  the  reputed 
effigy  of  Stephen  at,  189. 

G. 

Galerius,  coin  of  Alexandria  mint  of, 
reputed  to  be  from  the  Little  Orme’s 
Head  find,  1 1. 

Galley  halfpence,  the  term,  305. 

Gardener,  Sir  Robert,  338. 

Gamier,  Louis,  monument  of  James  II., 
the  work  of,  274. 

Garside,  H.,  exhibits  by,  380,  383. 

Gaulish  mints  of  Roman  coins,  5,  6,  7,  9, 
10,  11. 

Gaunt,  John  of,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  334. 
Gawtherne,  Thomas,  token  of,  314,  352. 
Geddington,  account  of  Henry  ll.’s  parlia- 
ment held  at,  349,  350. 

„ entries  from  the  parish 

registers  of,  351. 

„ history  of,  349-351. 

„ token  of,  315,  351. 


GENVS  ANTIQVVM  medal  of  James 
Duke  of  York,  362. 

George  I.,  a plaque  of,  247. 

„ „ horn  medallions  of,  247. 

„ „ no  coin  weights  yet  seen  of, 

3°° 

„ „ value  of  guinea  fixed  at  twenty- 

one  shillings  in  reign  of,  257. 
„ II.,  coin  weights  of,  300,  302. 

„ „ hammered  gold  currency  with- 

drawn from  circulation  under, 
214,  215. 

„ III.,  coin  weights  of,  300,  301. 

,,  ,,  proclamations  of,  concerning 

the  weights,  295,  296. 

,,  IV.,  coin  weights  of,  301. 

,,  „ orders  the  re-interment  of 

James  II.’s  remains,  272. 

„ „ the  fine  and  varied  coinage  of, 

216. 

Gibbons,  Grinling,  247. 

„ „ statue  of  James  II.,  by, 

237. 

Gibraltar,  cliche  of  obverse  of  medal  for 
defence  of,  378. 

„ medal  to  the  Hanoverian 
Brigade,  1782,  cliche  of 
obverse  of  the,  378. 

Giffard,  William,  consecrated  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  164. 

Gilalve,  King  of  Dublin,  59. 

Glendelach,  find  of  Hiberno-Danish  coin 

at,  135- 

Glevum  Colonia  = Gloucester,  153. 
Gloucester,  derivation  of,  153. 

„ Domesday  account  of,  154. 

„ „ Su»vey  decided  on 

after  the  Witan 
held  at,  154. 

,,  mint  of  Alfred  the  Great,  153. 

„ „ „ i^Ethelstan,  153. 

„ „ „ Eadgar,  153. 

„ „ „ William  I.,  155,  156. 

M » >1  yt  I55»  *57- 

,,  ,,  ,,  ,,  I.  and  II., 

history  of, 
the,  153- 
IS7- 

„ William  I.  at,  154. 

„ „ II.  at,  154. 

Gloucester , wreck  of  the,  account  of  the, 
267,  268. 

Gloucestershire  Mints  of  William  I.  and 
II.,  147-158. 
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Glove  on  token,  315. 

Glover,  William,  token  of,  327. 

Gluniarand,  King  of  Dublin,  59. 

Godfred  I.,  ,,  ,,  ,>  59* 

» » v »»  • 59* 

„ III.,  „ „ „ 59. 

>>  IV.,  „ ,,  ,,  59* 

„ V.,  Merenach,  King  of  Dublin 

59- 

„ VI.,  King  of  Dublin,  59. 

Godred,  Crovan,  King  of  Dublin,  59. 
Godwine,  Earl,  149. 

„ Widia,  165. 

Godwinus  Chem,  165. 

„ Elmeressone,  165. 

„ Socche,  165. 

Gold  currency  of  James  II.,  256,  257, 
258. 

Goldbeter,  Bartholomew,  goldsmith,  289. 
Golden  medal  of  Charles  II.,  362. 
Goldsmiths’  arms  on  tokens,  314. 

Gore,  Charles,  token  of,  314. 

Goston,  Mathew,  token  of,  315. 
Gothabyrig  = Ythanceaster  near  Bradwell, 
25,  46. 

Grain  measure,  pennyweight  and,  in  early 
Plantagenet  times,  287. 

Granger,  John,  token  of,  315,  322. 
Gravelot,  Hubert  Francois,  engraver,  275. 
Gre>  as  mint  on  coin  of  ^Ethelraed  II., 
25- 

Great  Bowden,  Leicestershire,  entries  from 
parish  registers  of,  326. 

„ „ Leicestershire,  token  now 

attributed  to,  326. 

Greatanlege , laws  of  ^thelstan  enacted  at 
the  synod  at,  13. 

Greatley,  Greatanlege  identified  with,  13. 
„ synod  at,  159. 

Green,  suggestion  that  certain  pattern 
pieces  hitherto  attributed  to  Rawlins 
should  be  attributed  to  Edward,  363. 
Greenwich,  coin  of  /Ethelrced  II.,  hitherto 
attributed  to,  25,  46,  381. 

Grendon,  entries  from  parish  register  of, 
352. 

„ history  of,  351,  352. 

„ token  of,  314,  352. 

Grocer  temp . Charles  II.,  description  of  a, 
337- 

Grocers’  arms  on  tokens,  314,  315,  336, 

340,  342,  343>  35 L 353- 
Grove,  Paul,  token  of,  315. 

Grubb,  Thomas,  token  of,  316,  344. 


Guerminstre  (Domesday)  — Werminstre, 
42.  * 

Guinea,  origin  of  the  name,  257. 

„ original  value  of  the,  257. 
Gun-money  of  James  II.,  227,  228,  229, 
230. 

, face  Value  of  the,  228. 

„ reduced  in  weight,  229. 

Gunfrid,  321. 

Gyslepe  = Islip,  40. 


II. 

Haberdashers’  arms  on  token,  315. 

Haddon  (West),  entries  from  the  parish 
register  of,  354. 

„ „ history  of,  353,  354. 

„ „ tokens  of,  353. 

H/ES0IN  = Hastings,  20. 

R6RRIGVS  RGX,  inscription  on  coihs 
in  reigns  of  Henry  II.,  Richard,  John 
and  half  of  Henry  III.,  199. 

Hair,  dies  for  punching  the,  not  used, 
coins  of  Edward  I.  on  which,  192. 

Hales,  Sir  Edward,  262. 

Halfpennies,  cut,  of  Stephen,  188. 

„ of  Edward  III.,  struck  at 
Reading,  209. 

Ham  = home,  1 59. 

Ham-tun  (A.S.)  = Southampton,  159. 
Hama,  A.S.  personal  name,  159. 

Hamer,  S.  H.,  exhibits  by,  380. 
Hameranis,  the  work  of  the  three,  373. 
Hamerton,  George,  token  of,  315. 
Hammered  gold  currency  withdrawn  from 
circulation,  214. 

Hampshire  Mints  of  William  I.  and  II., 

158- 161. 

“ Hampton  Court  beauties,”  painting  of 
the,  246. 

Hamtune  = Hampton,  15. 

Hamtune  under  the  laws  of  iEthelstan,  15, 

159- 

Hamwic,  coins  of  ^thelraed  II.  reading. 
26,  46. 

Hana,  A.S.  personal  name,  159. 

“ Hand,”  concerning  the  so-called,  on 
Hiberno- Danish  coins,  61,  93,  no, 
in,  136. 

Hand  on  a coin  of  ^Ethelred,  136. 
Hanoverian  Brigade  1782,  cliche  of 
obverse  of  the  Gibraltar  medal  to  the, 
378. 
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Hantune , derivation  of,  159 

„ (D.B.)  = Southampton,  158. 

Harewic,  Harwich  derived  from,  26. 
Harold,  Earl,  and  the  city  of  Hereford, 
172. 

„ son  of  Ifars,  Prince  of  Limerick, 
59- 

„ I.,  corns  of,  27,  34,  39,  41,  175. 

„ I.,  find  of  coins  of,  at  Dumbrody 

Abbey,  County  Wexford,  63. 

„ II.,  coins  of,  22,  34,  54,  148, 
166. 

“ Harringtons,”  issue  of,  306. 
Harringworth,  history  of,  354,  355,. 

token  of,  315,  355. 

Harris,  Henry,  petition  of,  for  office  of 
chief  graver  of  the  King’s  Mint, 
250,  264. 

**  icdstiaftt,  215. 

Hart,  The,  inn  sign  on  token,  316. 
Harthacnut,  coins  of,  17,  27,  53,  157. 

„ Danish  coin  of,  142. 

„ find  of  coins  of,  at  Dumbrody 
Abbey,  County  Wexford, 
63- 

Hartwell,  token  of,  315. 

Harwich,  coin  of  ^Ethelraed  II.  reading 
Hamwic  hitherto  attributed 
to,  26,  46,  381. 

„ derived  from  Harewic,  26. 

Hastings,  coin  of  ^Ethelraed  II.,  hitherto 
attributed  to  Ashdown  now 
assigned  to,  1 5,  20,  46. 

„ coin  of  Cnut  hitherto  attributed 
to  Axminster,  struck  at,  19. 

„ mint  of  William  II.,  161. 

„ number  of  moneyers  for,  15. 

„ or  Canterbury,  coin  of  ^Ethelraed 

II.,  hitherto  attributed  to  Edington  now 
assigned  to,  20,  46. 

Hatton  family,  335. 

Hauton,  Lawrence,  token  of,  315. 

Hay  Is,  the  artist,  219. 

Healy,  William,  token  of,  314,  344. 

Hean,  founder  of  Abingdon  monastery, 
*59- 

Hean  = high,  159. 

Hean-tun  (A.S.)  = Southampton,  159. 
Heart-shaped  tokens,  314,  348. 
Helsingfors  Museum,  coins  in  the,  73, 
74,  89,  90,  123,  124,  125,  126,  142. 
Henderson,  Rev.  C.  K.,  coins  of,  168. 
Henrietta  Maria,  personality  of,  254. 
Henry,  Cardinal  York,  281  et  seq. 


Henry,  Duke,  coins  assigned  to  his  first 
expedition,  365. 

„ money  of,  365,  366. 

„ Prince,  gold  medal  of,  when  struck, 
373- 

„ „ of  Wales,  medal  of,  362. 

„ „ son  of  Matilda,  and  his 

first  coinage  after  landing,  184. 

„ the  claimant  to  the  throne  of 
Stephen,  183. 

„ I.  destroys  five  mints  at  Winchester, 
164,  165. 

„ „ Doddington  temp.,  346. 

„ „ grant  of  one  moneyer  to  Abbot 

of  Reading  by,  209. 

„ „ Harringworth  temp.,  354. 

„ „ Matilda,  daughter  of,  18 1. 

„ „ reference  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Andrew’s 

Numismatic  History  of,  190. 

„ „ the  duration  of  the  last  type  of, 

180. 

„ II.,  as  Duke  Henry,  coinage  of, 
183,  184,  365,  366. 

„ „ charter  of,  the  earliest  in  the 

case  of  Winchelsea  and  Rye, 
51- 

„ „ demonstration  of  die  sinking 

with  a short  cross  penny  oi, 
366,  367. 

„ „ finds  of  coins  of  : — 

at  Lark  Hill,  Worcester,  187. 
near  London  Bridge,  187. 
at  Tealby,  199. 

„ „ original  die  of  obverse  of  first 

coinage  of,  366. 

„ III.,  at  Geddington,  350. 

„ „ coins  struck  at  Winchester 

from  time  of  ^Elfred  the 

Great  to,  164. 

„ „ inscription  on  coins  of,  199. 

„ IV.,  coin  of,  375. 

„ „ probable  reason  for  placing 

his  name  on  his  coinage 
without  delay,  200. 

,,  V.,  Matilda,  widow  of  the  Emperor, 

181. 

„ „ proclamation  of,  concerning  the 

weights,  289. 

„ „ the  swan  argent,  a badge  of, 

339- 

,,  „ and  VI.,  the  inscription  on  the 

coinage  of,  200. 

„ VI.,  coins  of  Edward  I.,  found 
. with  those  o(,  199. 
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Henry  VI.,  light  groats  of,  showing  flawed 
punch,  366. 

„ „ proclamation  of,  concerning 

the  weights,  289. 

>»  » weight  fo*  the  Anglo-Gallic 

salute  of,  297. 

„ VII.  and  Elizabeth  of  York,  mar- 
riage of,  345. 

,,  „ coin  of,  365. 

„ „ „ „ from  defective  punch, 

366. 

„ „ proclamation  of,  concerning 

the  weights,  289. 

„ VIII.,  coin  of,  365. 

„ „ grants  lordship  of  Dudding- 

ton  to  William  Lord  Bur- 
leigh, 347. 

„ „ the  dissolution  of  the  monas- 

teries by,  340. 

, „ uses  his  father’s  portrait  but 

adds  another  I to  the 
Roman  numeral  in  the 
royal  title,  200. 

„ „ weight  of  coins  of,  297. 

„ „ Will  Somers,  jester  to, 


3°7* 

Henwick,  338. 

Hen  wood,  triennial  medal  of,  362. 
HEORT,  HEORTE  and  HEORTF  = 
Heortford  = Hertford,  35,  36. 

Herbert,  Arthur,  Earl  of  Torrington,  226, 
227. 

„ Henry,  afterwards  Lord  Herbert 

of  Cherbury,  226,  227. 

„ Sir  Herbert,  death  of,  226. 

„ the  Chamberlain,  164. 

Hereford,  Domesday  account  of,  171. 

„ history  of,  17 1 et  seq. 

„ mint  of  ^Ethelstan,  171. 

„ „ JE thelraed  II.,  26. 

„ „ „ William  Land  II.,  171, 

i74. 

„ number  of  moneyers  in,  17 1. 

„ the  swan  argent  badge  derived 

from  earldom  of,  339. 

„ Thomas  de  Cantilupe,  bishop 

of,  338. 

Hertford,  Domesday  account  of,  175. 

„ history  of,  174  et  seq. 

„ mint  of  ^thelstan,  174. 

„ „ „ ^Ethelraed  II.,  26. 

„ „ „ Cnut,  35,  36. 

„ „ „ William  I.  and  II., 

174-176. 


Hertford,  possible  mint  for  coin  of 
/Ethelraed  II.,  reading  IORT,  27,  46, 
381. 

Herutford  = Hertford,  36. 

Heslop,  R.,  token  of,  371. 

Heywood,  Nathan  : — 

On  a parcel  of  stycas  from  the  York 
Find  of  1842,  368. 

Hiberno-Danish  coin  now  considered  to 
be  Danish,  124. 

„ „ coin  with  CVNVNC 

instead  of  REX,  71. 

,,  „ coinage,  references  by 

sundry  writers  to  the, 
56  et  seq . 

„ ,,  coins  of  uncertain  attri- 

bution which  are 
probably,  43,  44,  46, 
47,  38°,  38i-  . 

„ ,,  coins,  classification  of, 

65-144; 

„ „ „ classification  of, 

based  on  the 
different  types 
of  ^thel- 
red  II.,  and 
his  succes- 
sors, 64. 

„ „ „ finds  of 

„ „ „ at  Clondalkin, 

Co.  Dublin,  63. 

m „ „ in  Donough, 

Henry  Parish, 
Co.  Tyrone,  63. 

,,  „ „ at  Dumbrody 

Abbey,  Co. 
Wexford,  63. 

„ ,,  „ at  Glendelach, 

Co.  Wicklow, 
*35- 

,,  „ „ near  Limerick, 

63- 

,,  n at  Lundo,  125. 

„ „ Nastola,  Fin- 

land, 90,  123, 
142. 

„ „ „ atNousis,  124. 

» » » at  Reso,  73,  74, 

89,  125,  126. 

„ at  Tavastehus, 
Finland,  90. 

» 7i  „ possibly  Norwe- 

gian or  Danish, 
some,  69,  74. 
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Hiberno-Danish  series,  Danish  types  of 
coins  erroneously  at- 
tributed to  the,  14 1 
et  seq. 

„ Saxon  alphabet  on  English  coins, 
37i- 

Higham  Ferrers,  token  of,  314,  315. 

Hildebrand,  reference  to  certain  attribu- 
tions of  Anglo-Saxon  mints  by,  13-47. 

Hind,  the,  inn  sign  on  token,  316. 

Historical  numismatics,  an  instance  of, 
1 81  et  seq. 

History  as  reconstructed  by  the  hoards  of 
Stephen,  179  et  seq . 

Hoards  of  the  coins  of  Stephen,  principal, 
187  et  seq. 

Hod  Hill  type  of  Ancient-British  copper 
coins,  380. 

Holingshed,  extract  from  his  Chronicles 
of  England , 349. 

Holmes,  Major,  and  the  alleged  plot 
against  William  III.,  258. 

Holt,  Richard,  238. 

Horn,  O.S.  exhibits  by,  368. 

Hotot,  John,  322. 

Howard,  Sir  John,  324. 

HREFOR,  HREOT,  HRET,  HRE- 
TOF  = Hertford,  36. 

Hrofeceastre  = Rochester,  15. 

Hugh,  Bishop  of  Durham,  350. 

. „ the  Sheriff,  353. 

Hull,  William,  token  of,  315. 

Hunt,  John,  token  of,  315. 

Hunter  conveys  away  several  of  the  Mint 
dies,  259. 

„ Museum,  coins  in  the,  188. 

Huntingdon,  Earldom  of  Northampton 
and,  341. 

„ John,  Earl  of,  346. 

Hyde,  Anne,  biography  by,  265. 

„ „ character  and  personality  of 

254,  255. 

„ „ no  medallic  record  of,  246. 

„ „ portaiture  of,  246. 

Hythe,  coins  of  William  II.  hitherto 
incorrectly  attributed  to  Southampton 
and,  161. 

I. 

“ i,”  or  “ y ” changed  to  “e,”  example  of,  42. 

I.W.  on  coin  weight  of  George  II.,  302. 

Icenian  coinage  was  uninscribed,  the  early, 
2 et  seq . 


Icenian  coins,  hoards  of,  found  in  the 
territory  of  Prasutagus,  3,  369. 

Icenians,  concerning  the  coinage  of  the, 

i-3>  369- 

Idbury,  a former  attribution  for  Gotha- 
byrig  mint,  25,  46,  381. 

Ifars,  King  of  Dublin,  59. 

„ Prince  of  Limerick,  59. 

„ „ „ Waterford,  59. 

„ I.,  coin  attributed  to  Imar  or,  118. 

„ II.,  concerning  coins  of,  62. 

„ „ King  of  Dublin,  59. 

„ „ King  of  Limerick,  coin  attri- 

buted to,  1 1 6. 

„ „ Prince  of  Limerick,  59. 

„ III.,  King  of  Dublin,  59. 

IFARZ,  on  the  attribution  of  coins  reading, 
60. 

IHFRZ,  see  IFARZ,  60. 

I.  K.  on  coin  weight  of  George  II.,  300. 
Ilchester  mint  of  ^Ethelraed  II.,  31. 

„ „ „ Cnut,  31. 

„ „ „ Edward  the  Confessor,  3 1 . 

Imar  or  Ifars  I.,  coin  attributed- to,  118. 

,,  I.,  60. 

Imitations,  forgeries  and,  of  the  coins  of 
the  Edwards,  204,  205. 

Indenture  of  1686,  mint,  256. 

Innes,  Lewis,  James  II.’s  Secretary  of 
State  for  Scotland,  230,  244,  266. 
„ Thomas,  266. 

Inscriptions,  some  quaint,  on  the  XVIIth 
century  issue  of  tokens,  307. 

Invasion  of  north  of  England  indicated  on 
contemporary  coinage,  180. 

IORT  on  coin  of  ^thehaed  II.  possibly 
signifies  Hertford,  27,  46,  381. 

Ipswich  mint  of  Stephen,  179. 

Ireland,  coin  weights  for,  301,  302. 

„ money  of  necessity  of  James  II., 

for,  227  et  seq. 

„ number  of  . XVIIth  century 

tokens  issued  in,  306. 

„ proclamations  of  Charles  II. 

and  William  III.  concerning 
the  weights  for,  294,  295. 

„ the  coins  of  the  Danish  Kings 
of,  55-146. 

Irish  Academy,  Royal  coins  in  the,  68, 
75,  78,  82,  83,  84,  85,  86,  87,  89, 
90,  91,  92,  97,  100,  104,  105,  xo6, 
107,  116,  117,  12?,  128,  129,  130, 
i3ri  13*.  133,  134,  135,  136,  137, 
138,  141,  142. 
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Irish,  bond  of  sympathy  between  James 
II.  and  the,  234. 

“ Irish  helmet,”  the  term,  60. 

„ ring,  probable  substitute  for 
currency,  369. 

Ironmongers1  Arms  on  tokens,  315. 

Irons,  coining,  201. 

„ cutting  of,  a privilege  of  the  Fitz 
Otho  family,  195. 

„ importance  of  the  study  of,  203. 
Irregularities  in  lettering,  the  value  of, 
when  classifying  different  issues,  371. 
Isannavaria,  the  Roman  camp  of,  341. 
Isham,  Augustine,  308. 

„ Gardiner,  token  of,  338. 

Isle  of  Man,  find  of  coins  temp.  Eadred  in 

the,  375. 

„ „ „ „ „ „ temp.  /Ethelraed 

II.  in  the,  19. 

„ „ „ number  of  XVIIth  century 

tokens  issued  in  the,  306. 
Islip,  coins  of  ^Ethelrsed  II.  and  Cnut, 
reading  Ustl,  Ustla,  and  Ustli, 
attributed  to,  39,  40,  47. 

„ Edward  the  Confessor  born  at,  40. 
Ivar,  arrival  of  Anlaf,  Sihtric  and,  in 
Ireland,  57. 

„ coin  assigned  to,  57. 

Ixworth,  token  of,  338. 


j. 

Jamaica,  Thomas  East,  maker  of  seals  for, 
263. 

James,  as  subject  and  ruler,  269,  270. 

„ Duke  of  Perth  erects  a memorial 
to  James  II.,  274. 

„ „ „ York,  medal  of,  362. 

„ Mrs.  Arthur,  drawing  in  the  pos- 
session of,  236. 

„ naval  and  military  career  of,  267, 
268. 

„ orders  a new  Great  Seal,  263. 

„ Prince,  on  medals  of  James  II., 
222,  223,  224,  282. 

„ William,  token  of,  315. 

„ I.  as  James  VI.  of  Scotland, 
“piece  of  foreign  gold,”  pos- 
sibly an  early  piece  of,  226. 

„ ,,  carved  medallion  of,  247. 

„ „ coin  weights  of,  297,  298. 

„ „ coins  of,  363. 


James  I.,  concerning  a weight  for  a 
quarter-angel  with  bust  of, 
382,  383. 

„ ,,  from  ninth  century  to  reign  of, 

regal  small  currency  consisted 
entirely  of  pennies,  305. 

„ „ gold  bezant  of,  attributed  to 

Charles  Anthony,  363. 

„ ,,  grants  patent  to  Lord  Harring- 

ton to  strike  farthings,  306. 

„ „ incorporation  of  apothecaries 

by,  337- 

„ „ plate  of,  281. 

„ „ proclamation  of,  concerning  the 

weights,  292. 

„ „ represented  on  silver-gilt  box, 

364- 

„ II.  and  Charles  II.,  likeness 

between,  242,  243. 

„ „ and  his  love  of  being  por- 

trayed, 220. 

„ ,,  carved  portraits  of,  247. 

„ ,,  character  and  personality  of, 

220,  221,  233,  234,  236, 

237,  241,  242,  243,  244, 

245,  252,  253,  266,  267, 

268,  269,  270,  271,  272, 

283,  284,  285. 

„ „ Charles  II.’s  remark  on  the 

mistresses  of,  254. 

„ „ cliche  of,  277  et  seq. 

„ „ coin  weights  of,  300. 

„ „ coins  of,  227,  228,  229,  230, 

23i.  237,  238,  239, 
242,  256,  257,  258. 
„ „ „ „ struck  for  Scotland, 


234,  235,  237. 

„ „ death  masks  of,  274. 

„ ,,  disposal  of  various  parts  of 

the  body  of,  274. 

,,  „ divergence  of  opinion  as  to 

date  of  birth  and  death  of, 
279  et  seq. 

„ „ flight  of,  and  loss  of  the  great 

seal,  262. 

„ „ grants  charter  to  Brackley,  328 

33°»  332. 

„ „ gun  money  of,  227,  228,  229, 

230. 

„ „ his  portrait  in  the  National 

Portrait  Gallery,  218. 

„ „ leaden  trial  piece  of,  260,  261. 

„ „ likeness  between  Charles  I. 

and,  244,  245. 
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James  II.,  Maundy  money  of,  231,  240. 

„ „ medal  commemorating  flight 

of,  262. 

„ „ medallic  memorials  of,  276  ct 

seq. 

„ „ medals  of,  221,  222,  223,  240, 

241,  242,  247,  249,  250,  251, 
252>  253>  2S6»  267»  268,  276, 
277* 

„ „ old  Scottish  doggerel,  a sug- 

gested epitaph  to,  285. 

„ „ pewter  halfpenny  of,  231. 

,,  „ plantation  money  of,  238,  239. 

„ „ portraiture  of,  218,  220,  221, 

222,  223,  227,  231,  235,  236, 
237,  241,  242,  244,  245,  246, 
247,  248,  249,  250,  251,  252, 
253,  260,  268,  269,  275,  276, 
278,  279,  281,  282. 

„ „ Portraiture  of  our  Stuart  mon- 

archs  on  their  coins  and 
medals,  Part  II,  213-285.  j 
„ „ sixty-shilling  piece  of,  235. 

„ „ statue  of,  237. 

„ ,,  the  medallic  portraits  of,  are 

disappointing,  215. 

„ „ tortoise  shell  portrait  of,  278. 

,,  „ wreck  of  the  Gloucester  frigate 

of,  267,  268. 

„ “III.”  issues  warrants  to  Norbert 
Roettier  for  making  the 
Great  Seal  of  England, 
262. 

„ „ medals  of,  223. 

„ VI.,  coins  of,  363. 

„ “ VIII.,”  pattern  coin  of,  234. 

Jedburgh,  a former  attribution  for  Gotha- 
byrig  mint,  25,  46. 

Jeffreys,  Lord,  270. 

John  King,  at  Geddington,  350. 

„ inscription  on  coins  of,  199. 

,,  proclamation  of,  concerning  the 
weights,  288. 

,,  Frederick,  Elector  of  Saxony,  medal 
of,  374- 

„ V.  of  Portugal,  weight  for  coins  of, 
303- 

Johnson,  John,  token  of,  315,  346. 

„ Richard,  etc.,  seized  tools  used 
in  making  copper  farthings,  308. 

Jones,  Imgo,  medallion  of,  373. 

Joseph  I.  of  Portugal,  weight  for  coins 
of,  3°3- 

Judd,  Thomas,  token  of,  314. 


Judith,  Countess,  327. 

„ „ holdings  of,  341,  346, 

35L  354- 

Julius  Caesar,  the  coinage  of  south-east 
Britain  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  by, 
2 et  seq. 

Jumped  or  double-struck  coins,  cause  of, 
206. 


K. 

Katharine,  Duchess  of  Buckingham, 
miniature  of,  373. 

Kellawe,  Richard  de,  Bishop  of  Durham, 
208. 

Kenelm,  see  Coenhelm,  49. 

Kent,  find  of  coins  temp.  Stephen  in,  188. 
„ the  coinage  of,  at  the  time  of  the 
Roman  invasion,  2. 

Kettering,  token  of,  315. 

Key  of  St.  Peter,  a suggested  meaning  for 
the  open  quatrefoil,  etc.,  on  York  coins 
208. 

Kidder,  Vincent,  appointed  to  make 
weights  of  William  III.  for  Ireland, 
295,  302. 

King  Street,  Westminster,  the  Bell  Tavern 
in,  324. 

King’s  Cliffe,  tokens  of,  314,  315. 

„ Exchange,  Keeper  of  the,  206, 
207. 

„ Exchanges  of  London  and  Canter- 
bury, the  warden  of  the,  the 
title,  201. 

„ Head,  inn  sign  on  token,  316,  332, 
333- 

„ mints,  20 1. 

King’s  Sutton,  token  of,  315. 

Kingston,  John,  token  of,  315. 

Kirk,  John,  engraver  of  coin  weights,  300, 
3°3»  394. 

Kneller,  Sir  Godfrey,  the  painter,  217, 
218,  219,  220, 

221,233,245,282. 
„ „ „ his  rapidity  of 

execution,  218. 

„ „ „ and  Lely,  com- 

pared, 218*7  seq. 
Knighton  in  Radnorshire,  token  of  James 
Mason,  now  allocated  to,  338. 

Knox,  John,  271. 

Kyneburgceastre,  340. 
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L. 


La  Hogue,  the  battle  of,  283. 

Labram,  John,  token  of,  315. 

LAC  on  coin  of  Cnut  probably  = Lang- 
port, 27,  28,  46. 

Lactodorum  = Towcester,  341. 

L/EHKGE  = Lewes,  29. 

L/EMI  on  an  uncertain  Anglo-Saxon  coin, 
a suggested  interpretation  0^43-46. 
L/EHjE  = Lewes,  29. 

L£>VE  = Lewes,  29, 

Lee  we  = Lewes,  15. 

LAG  on  coin  of  Cnut  probably  = Lang- 
port,  27,  28,  46. 

Lamb  and  Flag,  the  inn  sign  on  token, 
3l6- 

„ Charles,  medal  of,  373. 

Lamport,  tokens  of,  315,  316. 

Lancaster,  on  coins  reading  LAC  and 
LAG  hitherto  attributed  to,  27,  46, 
381. 

Lancaster,  rose  nobles  of  House  of,  given 
by  Mary  Beatrice,  wife  of  James  II., 
as  mementoes,  224. 

LANDC  perhaps  should  be  LANGC,  28, 
381. 

LAND)  = Langport,  27. 

Langport,  mint  of  Cnut,  28. 

„ „ „ Edward  the  Confessor, 

28,  381. 

Langton,  Walter  de,  322. 

I^anzclin,  327. 

Lark  Hill,  Worcester,  find  of  coin  of 
Eustace,  temp.  Stephen  and  Henry  II., 
187. 

Latton,  Wiltshire,  find  of  coins  temp. 
Stephen  at,  187. 

Launceston,  mint  of  Stephen,  179. 
Laurens  of  Brussels,  sculptor,  237. 

Laver,  Henry,  FS.A. : — 

The  Coinage  of  Prasutagus,  King  of  the 
Icenians,  1-3,  369. 

Laver,  Henry,  exhibits  by,  362,  380. 

Law,  Thomas,  token  of,  315. 

Lawrence,  L.  A.,  Vice-President 
Coin  weights,  287-303,  394. 

On  the  Alphabets  used  on  English 
coins,  371. 

Lawrence,  L.  A.,  coins  of,  127,  160,  167, 
174,  202. 

„ „ exhibits  by,  371. 


Lawrence,  L.  A.,  reference  to  his  paper 
on  the  attribution  of  certain  coins 

reading  BARD,  etc.,  to  Barnstaple,  20. 
Lawrence,  Sir  Thomas,  217. 

Le  Marchand,  David,  carver  in  ivory,  247. 
Le  Moigne,  Berengarius,  325. 

„ „ Berenger,  325. 

„ „ Reginald,  325. 

Lead  cliche  of  Charles  II.  in  British 

Museum,  280. 

„ coin  of  William  II.  in,  174. 

,,  impression  in,  of  medal  of  James  II., 
241,  250,  251,  253. 

„ medallic  memorial  of  James  II.  in, 
277. 

Leaden  tokens  in  circulation,  305,  306. 

„ trial  piece  of  James  II.,  260,  261. 
Legends  on  Hiberno-Danish  probably 
have  no  intelligible  meaning,  many  of 
the,  94. 

Legge,  George,  Baron  Dartmouth,  267, 
268. 

Leherceaster  and  Leheraceaster  = Leices- 
ter, 28. 

Leicester,  Leherceaster  and  Ligerceaster, 
now  assigned  to,  28. 

„ mint,  Leigceaster  incorrectly 
assigned  to,  28. 

„ taken  by  Charles  I.,  341. 

“ Leigceaster  ” = Chester,  28. 

Lely,  Sir  Peter,  the  painter,  217,  218,  219, 
220,  221,  245,  246. 

„ „ „ and  Kneller,  compared, 

218  et  seq . 

Leman,  Margaret,  335. 

LENG  on  coin  ^Ethelra:d  II.,  probably  = 
Langport,  27,  28,  46. 

Leofric,  Earl  of  Mercia,  353. 

Leon,  lion  rampant  gules,  probably  taken 
from  the  arms  of,  3 *4. 

LETELAPE,  usually  identified  with  Islip, 
40. 

Lewes,  mint  of,  Eadgar,  29. 

„ „ ,,  yEthelraed  II.,  29. 

„ number  of  moneyers  for,  15. 

„ suggestion  that  a coin  of  Eadweard 
the  Martyr  may  be  attributed  to, 
29,  46. 

Lewis  = Lewes,  15. 

„ value  and  weight  of  the  French, 
294- 

Ligation,  a characteristic  of  lettering,  371. 
Ligerceaster  and  Ligeraceaster  = Leices- 
ter, 28. 
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LIMAN  on  Anglo-Saxon  coins  = Lympne, 
29,  46. 

LIMEN  = Lympne,  29,  46. 

Limene  on  Anglo-Saxon  coins,  concern- 
ing, 29. 

Limerick,  find  of  Hiberno-Danish  coins 
near,  63. 

„ Halfpenny,  1691,  230. 

„ list  of  the  Danish  Princes  of, 
59- 

„ siege  of,  230. 

LIMNA  = L\mpne,  39. 

Limna  on  Anglo-Saxon  coins  concerning, 


29- 

Lincoln,  Edgar,  exhibits  by,  381,  382. 

„ find  of  coins  temp . Stephen  at, 
188. 

„ Matilda’s  probable  strong  mili- 

tary expedition  and  fall  of, 
182. 

„ mint  of  yEthrelrsed  II.,  43. 

„ „ „ Matilda,  182. 

„ „ „ Robert  Earl  of  Glou- 

cester, 366. 

,,  ,,  ,,  Edward  I.,  3^5* 

„ second  revolt  at,  183. 

„ siege  of,  in  1144,  366. 

„ W.  S.,  and  son,  coins  of,  167. 
Lindsay,  John,  extracts  from,  on  the 
Hiberno-Danish  coins,  58  et  seq. 
LINEA  = Lympne,  29. 

Linton  near  Maidstone,  find  of  coins 
temp . Stephen  at,  187. 

Lion  rampant  of  Bishop  Beaumont, 
210. 

Lion,  the  Red,  inn  sign  on  tokens,  316, 


323>  333>  334. 

„ „ „ origin  of  the  sign,  334. 

Little  Bowden,  Northamptonshire,  token 
erroneously  attributed  to,  325. 

Little  Orme’s  Head,  North  Wales,  A 
Find  of  Roman  Bronze  coins  on  the, 


5-11- 

Liverpool  Museum,  coins  in  the,  168. 

Lochiel,  Cameron  of,  anecdote  of  James 
Duke  of  York  and,  233,  234. 

London  and  Canterbury,  the  warden  of 
the  King’s  Exchanges  of,  the 
title,  201. 

„ Bridge,  find  of  coins  temp . 
Stephen  and  Henry  II.,  near, 

.i87- 

„ dies  were  supplied  by  the  King’s 
cuneators  in,  182. 


London,  evidence  that  the  dies  of  Eccle- 
siastical mints  were  supplied 
from,  210. 

,,  finds  of  coins  temp . Stephen  in, 
188,  371. 

„ Matilda’s  coinage  at,  183. 

„ mint,  forgeries  of  Edwardian 

coins  of,  205. 

„ „ of  Constantinus  Maximus, 

6. 

vEthelraed  II.,  26. 

Cnut,  30. 

William  I.,  384. 
Matilda,  182. 

Edward  I.,  207,  365. 

„ 11.,  384. 

„ in.,  384. 

Henry  VI.,  366. 

„ „ Roman  coins  of,  78. 

„ number  of  moneyers  for,  15. 

„ Reading moneyer  to  work  in,  209. 
„ Stock  Exchange,  some  medals 

and  tokens  of  the,  368. 

„ the  large  output  from  the  dies  of, 
and  its  consequence,  203,  204. 
„ the  stronghold  of  the  dominant 
party,  temp.  Stephen  and 
Charles  I.,  185. 

LONDONIA,  monogram  of,  on  coin  of 
Alfred,  23,  24. 

LONDONIENSIS,  monogram  of,  on  coin 
of  Alfred,  23,  24. 

„ “ long  cross  ” type,  the 

reason  for  its  issue, 
. *99- 

Lord,  Richard,  Irish  coin  weight  issued 

by,  383- 

Lostwithiel,  company  formed  to  work  the 
Cornish  tin  mines,  238. 

Loughton,  Buckinghamshire,  bell  at,  329. 
Louis  II.  of  Hungary,  medal  of,  374. 

„ XIV.,  283. 

„ „ and  the  Jacobites,  261. 

,,  „ Charles  II.,  and  James  II. 

at  the  court  of,  269. 

„ „ medal  of,  373. 

Louisa,  daughter  of  James  II.,  death  of, 
284. 

Lovell,  William  Lord,  347. 

Lovet,  Vitalis,  338. 

Lowestoft,  Battle  of,  261,  277,  278. 

„ „ „ medal  for  James, 

Duke  of  York, 
240,  242,243,36 3. 
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Lowick,  token  of,  316. 

Lowik,  see  Luffwich,  29. 

Lozenge-shaped  compartment  with  small 
crown  on  coins  of  Edwa  d III.,  394. 
Lud  wic  (Domesday)  = Luffwich,  29. 
Luffwich,  a coin  of  Eadweard  the  Martyr, 
doubtfully  ascribed  to,  29,  46,  381. 
Luhwic  (Domesday)  = Luffwich,  29. 
Lundo,  Hiberno- Danish  coin  found  at, 
1*5- 

Lutton,  token  of,  315. 

LVVEIC,  on  a coin  of  Eadweard  the 
Martyr  reading,  doubtfully  ascribed  to 
Lowick  or  Luffwich,  29,  46. 

Lygea  — the  Lea,  174. 

JLygeanburh  probably  refers  to  Hertford, 

174. 

LYMENA  = Lympne,  29. 

Lyminge,  concerning  Anglo-Saxon  coins 
incorrectly  assigned  to,  29,  46,  381. 
Lymne,  see  Lympne,  29. 

Lympne,  on  certain  Anglo-Saxon  coins 
now  assigned  to,  29. 

Lyons  mint,  Roman  coins  of,  10. 


M. 

Macllwaine,  J.  B.  S.,  coins  of,  155. 

„ „ „ exhibits  by,  371, 

374,  383- 

Macpherson,  James,  memoirs  of  James  II. 
by,  266. 

Maelnambo,  King  of  Dublin,  59. 

Magnus,  Prince  of  Limerick,  59. 
Maidstone  in  1817,  find  of  coins  temp. 

Stephen  at,  188. 

Maitland,  Lord,  234. 

Malcolm  of  Scotland,  death  of,  154. 

„ „ „ summoned  to  Glou- 

cester, 154. 

Maldon,  mint  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
37- 

Malmesbury  mint  temp . Stephen,  366. 

’ Man,  Isle  of,  find  containing  coins  of 
Stephen  in  the,  187. 

' Manchester,  Lord,  letter  of,  referring  to 
Stuart  keepsakes,  224,  225. 
Manegodesfelle  = Mangotsfield,  149. 
Manley,  Daniel,  token  of,  315. 

Marat,  medal  of,  373. 

Marchant,  the  engraver,  strikings  of,  379. 
Marechal,  John,  322. 

Maria  Theresa,  medal  of,  373. 


Mark  of  gold,  value  of,  15c. 

Market  cross  at  Brigstock,  336. 

Marmion,  Shakerley,  the  poet,  323. 
Marriott,  Thomas,  token  of,  315. 

Marten,  skins  of  the,  imported  from 
Ireland  by  Bristol,  149. 

Martin,  Richard,  complains  that  coins 
pass  without  being  weighed,  291. 

Mary,  Beatrice,  of  Modena,  224. 

character  and 
personality 
of,  254, 
255- 

cliche,  of, 
279. 

her  love  of 
being  por- 
trayed, 2 20. 
letter  from 
Duke  of 
Tyrconnel 
to,  relating 
to  “ want 
of  copper ” 
for  money, 
229. 

medals  of, 
222,  223, 

25L  252, 

253.  256- 
„ daughter  of  James  II.,  284. 

„ II.,  her  interest  in  matters  con- 
nected with  the  Mint,  216. 

„ „ death  of,  261. 

» „ medals  of,  233. 

Maryland,  tin  coinage  of  James  II.  for, 
239- 

Mason,  James,  token  of,  337,  338. 

Matilda  adopts  at  London  the  English 
custom  of  placing  her  name 
upon  her  coins,  183. 

,,  arrangements  for  coronation  of, 

in  London,  not  completed, 
evidenced  from  her  coinage, 
183. 

,,  Bristol  becomes  the  stronghold 

of,  18  r. 

,,  coins  of,  struck  at  Bristol,  closely 
imitate  those  of  Stephen,  180. 

„ concerning  the  dies  of  the  coins 

of,  18 1 et  seq. 

„ fall  of,  183. 

„ find  of  coin  of,  at  Caesar's  Camp, 

near  Folkestone,  187. 
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Matilda,  first  type  of,  its  foreign  character, 

182. 

„ second  type  of,  182. 

„ titles  of,  on  her  coins,  181. 

„ her  descent  and  marriages,  18 1. 

Maundy  money  of  James  II.,  231,  240. 

Maximianus  Hercules,  coins  of,  in  the 

Little  Orme’s 
Head  Find, 

7,  9- 

„ „ London  mint  of, 

7- 

„ „ Treves  mint  of,  9. 

Maximinus  Daza,  coins  of,  in  the  Little 
Orme’s  Head  Find, 

8. 

,,  „ coins  of,  reported  to 

. be  from  the  Little 

Orme’s  Head  Find, 

1 1. 

„ „ Richborough  mint  of, 

8. 

Mears,  Ashbv,  token  of,  315. 

Meath,  find  of  Anglo-Saxon  coins  in,  ; 
39- 

Medal  ribbons,  collection  of  British  and 
foreign  war,  donation  of,  381. 

Medallists,  The  Biographical  Dictionary 
of,  vol.  iv,  donation  by  the  author  of, 

377- 

Medals,  the  collecting  of,  in  Stuart  times, 

214. 

Medeshamstede  = Peterborough,  340. 

Mediaeval  Numismatics,  on  the  General 
Principles  of,  370. 

Melbourne  mint,  gold  coins,  struck  at  the, 
371- 

Melfort,  Lord,  Secretary  of  State  to 
James  II.,  229.  230. 

Melton,  Archbishop,  of  York,  208. 

„ „ coin  of,  394.  j 

Members  of  the  Society,  397-415. 

Memorial  medals  of  James  II.,  276  et  ! 
set/. 

MENE  and  MENES  (Domesday)  = Meon, 

3°- 

Meon,  the  mint  place  for  MEONRE,  30, 

47<  381. 

MEONRE,  on  a coin  of  Cnut,  30,  381.  j 

Meons,  the  coins  reading  MEONRE  as- 
signed to  the,  38 j. 

Mercers’  arms  on  tokens,  315. 

Merchant  Tailors’  arms  on  tokens,  315. 

Merlin  the  designer,  216. 


Mezzotint  engraving,  Ludwig  von  Siegen, 
the  inventor  of,  217. 

„ the  practice  of,  introduced  into 
England,  by  Prince  Rupert, 
217. 

Middeltun  and  Middeltune  (Domesday)  = 
Milton  next  Sittingboume,  31. 

Middle  Ages,  die  sinking  in  the,  366,  367. 

Middwic  (Domesday),  26. 

MIEGLMI  on  an  uncertain  Anglo-Saxon 
coin,  a suggested  interpretation  of,  44- 
46. 

Milborne  Port,  coin  reading  MYLE  now 
attributed  to,  30,  31,  47,  381. 

Mileburne  (Domesday)  = Milborne  Port, 
31- 

Military  and  naval  reward  medal  of 
James  II.,  261,  277. 

Mill  and  screw,  speed  attained  in  early 
days  by  the,  214. 

Milled  coinage,  establishment  of  the,  214. 

Milton,  Kent,  on  coin  reading  MYLE 
hitherto  assigned  to^o,  3 1, 381. 
„ medal  of,  373. 

Mint,  concerning  the  various  officials  of 
the,  263. 

Mints  and  some  new  attributions, 
uncertain  Anglo-Saxon,  13-47* 

„ destroyed  by  Henry  I.  at  Win- 
chester, 164,  165. 

,,  of  the  Insurgent  Earls  temp . 
Stephen,  366. 

,,  the  history  of  the,  of  the  reigns 
of  William  I.  and  II.,  Part  II, 
147-176. 

Mocatta,  M.,  broker’s  medal  with  head 
of,  368. 

Mohacs,  medal  to  commemorate  battle 
of,  374- 

Moidore,  weight  for  the,  302. 

Monaghan,  Donald,  King  of,  Hiberno- 
Danish  coin  attributed  without  founda- 
tion to,  76. 

•“  Money  of  Necessity,”  temp.  Stephen, 

hastily  struck, 

185. 

„ „ „ of  James  II., 

231- 

Moneyer,  punishment  for  a criminal,  14. 

Moneyers,  fees  paid  by,  of  Hereford,  17 1 
et  set/. 

„ the  names  of,  as  a guide  in 
determining  coins  of  doubtful 
attribution,  16. 
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Monmouth  and  Argyle,  medal  to  celebrate 
the  repulse  of,  242. 

,,  rebellion,  James  II.  and  the, 
270. 

Montagu,  Lady  Mary  Wortley,  on  the 
dress  of  the  Stuart  period,  217. 
Montrave,  find  of  Edwardian  coins  at, 
210. 

Monument  to  the  remains  of  James  II., 
27  \ et  seq. 

Moore,  Joseph,  engraver,  383. 

Morland,  George,  miniature  of,  373. 
Morrieson,  Lt.-Col.  H.  W.,  coins  of,  15 1, 
153- 

Morton,  Earl  of,  335,  353. 

Moulton,  token  of,  315. 

“Mule,”  the  term,  210. 

“ Mules  ” of  ecclesiastical  mints,  possible 
explanation  of,  211. 

„ of  the  coins  of  the  Edwards, 
210,  211. 

„ the  importance  of,  370. 

Myle , coins  reading,  now  assigned  to 
* Milborne  Port,  Somerset,  30,  31,  47. 
Mylton  (Hildebrand)  for  Milton,  30. 


N. 


Names  of  issuers  of  tokens,  certain,  where 
a rebus  is  formed  in  the  name,  307. 
Namur,  fall  of,  261. 

Naseby,  battle  of,  226,  341. 

Nash,  Beau,  miniature  of,  373. 

Nastola,  Finland,  Hiberno-Danish  coin 
found  at,  90,  123,  142. 

Naufraga  Reperta,  medal  of  James  II., 
253* 

Naval  and  military  medals,  trial  strikings 
of,  377,  379- 

„ „ „ reward  of  James  II., 

242. 

„ medals,  1794,  cliche  of,  378. 

„ service  medal  of  1845,  374. 

Neale,  Thomas,  Master  of  the  English 
Mint  of  James  II.,  239. 

Necessity,  money  of,  of  Stephen,  185; 

of  James  II.,  227  et  seq.,  231  et  seq . 
Negus,  Gilbert,  token  of,  314. 

Neville  family,  335. 

Newark,  Nottinghamshire,  or  Newark, 
Northamptonshire,  coin  of  Eadwig 
hitherto  attributed  to,  31,  32,  381. 


Newcastle  mint  of  the  Edwards,  dies  of 
the,  204. 

Newcombe,  Thomas,  bellfounder,  329. 
Neivercc  or  Neiverche  (Domesday)  — 
Newark,  32. 

Newir , coin  reading,  now  assigned  to 
Newark  in  Nottinghamshire,  31,  32,  47, 
381. 

Newport,  Bucks,  coins  commencing,  now 
assigned  to,  31-33,  47- 
Newport,  Cornwall,  coins  formerly 
assigned  to,  32,  33,  47. 

„ mint  of  Eadwig,  31. 

„ Pagnell,  its  derivation,  34. 

„ „ mint  at,  381. 

„ Shropshire,  coins  formerly 

assigned  to,  32,  33,  47. 
Newrton,  a bust  of,  247. 

Nicomedia  mint,  Roman  coin  of,  n. 
Nightingale,  Benjamin,  token  of,  380. 

„ John,  token  of,  erroneously 

attributed  to  Thindon, 

349- 

Nin,  Richard,  token  of,  315,  347. 
Nithsdale,  Lord,  227. 

NII>E,  coins  reading,  attributed  to  Newr- 
port,  3 1 seq. 

Nordperet  and  Nordpereth  — North  Pether- 
ton,  34. 

Norfolk,  finds  of  early  British  coins  in,  3, 

369- 

Norman  period  of  English  coins,  198. 

„ times,  probably  no  need  of 
counterpoises  in  Saxon 
and,  287. 

„ „ the  penny  of,  179. 

Norris,  Thomas,  token  of,  323. 

North  America,  shell  money  used  by  the 
Indians  of,  372. 

„ Borneo,  coins  of,  377. 

Northampton  and  Huntingdon,  Earldoms 

of,  341- 

„ alters  the  value  of  the  local 
official  coinage,  317. 

„ checks  private  coinage  and 

issues  an  official  token, 

3l6- 

„ Earl  of,  and  Grendon  manor, 

352. 

,,  Earls  of,  346. 

„ tokens  of,  307,  314,  315, 

3l6* 

Northamptonshire,  seventeenth  century 
tokens  of,  3°5-355- 
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Northamptonshire  token  of  Robert  Day 
erroneously  as- 
signed to  Deane, 
345- 

„ „ tokens,  records  of 

collectors  and  col- 
lections of,  320, 
321. 

„ „ town  pieces  of,  314. 

Northumberland,  Earl  of,  the  Admiralty 
seal  of,  249. 

Northumbria,  ^Ethelwald  ^Etheling  strikes 
coins  as  king  of,  161. 

Nortperet=  North  Petherton,  34. 
Norwegian,  coins  hitherto  attributed  to 
the  Hiberno-Danish  series 
probably,  144. 

„ or  Danish,  supposed  Hiberno- 
Danish  coins,  69,  74. 
Norwich,  city  of,  granted  a pardon  for 
their  coining  of  halfpence, 
etc.,  308. 

„ mint  of  Cnut,  30. 

„ „ temp . Stephen,  183. 

Nottingham  Castle  Museum,  coins  in  the, 
188. 

„ Earl  of,  represented  on  silver- 

gilt  box,  364. 

,,  find  of  coins  temp . Stephen 
at,  187. 

„ mint  temp.  Stephen,  183. 

Nousis,  Hiberno-Danish  coin  found  at, 
124. 

Nullum  Numen  A best,  legend  on  medal 
of  James  II.,  250. 

Nuremberg,  work  of  the  artists  and  en- 
gravers of,  374. 


O. 

Oak  tree  on  token,  348. 

Ob  - obolus  on  seventeenth  century  token, 
314- 

Obrisset,  the  horn  medallions  of,  247, 
277,  278. 

Octagonal  tokens  for  Northamptonshire, 
3*4- 

Odense  in  Fyen,  coins  hitherto  ascribed 
to  Otford,  now  attributed  to, 
44,  45,  47- 

,,  various  mint  readings  for,  45. 
Odo,  Bishop,  150. 


Officers  and  Council  of  the  Society, 

Session  1909, 
359,  360. 

„ ,,  „ of  the  Society, 

Session  1910, 
202.  202. 

Ogden,  W.  Sharp  : — 

“ A Find  of  Roman  Bronze  Coins  on 
the  Little  Orme’s  Head,  North 
Wales” — Supplement,  5-1 1. 

Ogden,  W.  Sharp,  and  his  reproduction 
of  the  letters  of  the 
monogram  on  coins 
of  Alfred,  24. 

„ „ „ coins  of,  151,  167, 

173- 

„ „ „ exhibits  by,  365, 373. 

„ „ „ mezzotint,  in  the 

possession  of,  247. 
Ogham  Crabh,  the  term,  56. 

Ogsen,  coin  attributed  to,  44. 

Oicterus,  King  of  Denmark,  59. 

Olfin,  Prince  of  Limerick,  59. 

Ohhus,  suggested  attribution  of  a coin 
reading,  44,  45,  47. 

Osbercht,  stycas  of,  368. 

Ostenus,  King  of  Denmark,  59. 

Ostmen,  concerning  the,  who  founded 
Dublin,  55. 

Oswold,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  49. 

Otford,  coins  hitherto  ascribed  to,  now 
suggested  as  Odense  in  Fyen,  44,  45, 
47,  380. 

Othe,  suggested  attribution  of  a coin 
reading,  44,  45,  47. 

Ottawa  branch  of  the  Royal  Mint,  coins 
of  the,  380. 

Oundle,  tokens  of,  314,  315. 

Oxford,  Haddon  granted  to  Henry  VIII.’s 
new  foundation  at,  353. 

„ mint  of  Cnut,  30. 

„ „ „ Matilda,  183,  185,  187. 

,,  ,,  ,,  Charles  I.,  183* 

„ token  of  Thomas  Applebee  of,  380. 
Oxhey,  near  Watford,  find  of  coins  temp . 
Stephen  at,  187. 


P. 

P,  PO,  and  POP  = PORT  = town  or 
borough,  17. 

Pack-horse  on  token,  315. 

Pack-saddle  on  tokens,  315,  355. 
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Packer,  Martin,  token  of,  315. 

Paddeslie,  John,  goldsmith,  289. 

Palmer,  Edmond,  token  of,  314. 

Palmer,  Eliah,  238. 

Paris,  Henry,  to  make  weights  for  Ireland, 
294*  295,  301. 

Parliamentarian,  Royalist  and,  medals  and 
badges  exhibited,  374. 

Pashler,  John,  token  of,  315. 

Patrick,  Earl  of  Salisbury  and  Wilts,  coins 

of,  365- 

Paulersbury,  token  of,  315. 

Paumgartner,  Jerome,  medal  of,  374. 
Peake,  Samuel,  token  of,  315. 

Peckham,  Archbishop,  and  the  Canterbury 
mint,  207. 

PEDR-(edetdn)  = Petherton  mint  of  Edward 
the  Confessor,  34,  47.  381. 

Pedrede , the  River  Parrett,  34. 

Pedro  the  Cruel,  King  of  Castile,  334. 
Pellets  on  coins  of  Henry  VI.  and  Edward 
IV.,  peculiarities  in  the,  proving  that 
many  irons  were  produced  from  one 
matrix,  201,  202. 

Penda,  King  of  Mercia,  340. 

Penderel,  Richard,  226. 

Penecester,  Stephen  de,  206. 

Peninsula  gold  medal,  impression  in  wax 

of  obverse  of  the, 
379- 

„ „ „ proof  in  copper  of 

small,  379. 

Penny,  the,  of  Norman  times,  179. 
Pennyweight  and  grain  measure,  used  in 
early  Plantagenet  times,  287. 

Pepperers,  the  term,  337. 

Pepys,  the  diarist,  219,  220,  240,  241, 
243,  246,  255,  267,  268. 

PERESC  = Perescora  = Pershore  mint  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  35,  47,  381. 
Pent,  Pcretune  and  Peri  tone  (Domesday) 
- Petherton,  34. 

Periwig,  Pepys’  reference  to  the,  of  James, 
Duke  of  York,  240. 

“ Per’s  cdr”  35. 

Perscoran  = Pershore,  35. 

Perscdrc  — Pershore,  35. 

Pershore  mint  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
35*  47*  379>  3^r* 

„ Mr.  Anscombe’s  derivation  of, 
35- 

Persore  and  P'sorc  (Domesday)  = Pershore, 

35-  . , 

Perth  mint,  gold  coins  struck  at  the,  371. 


Peru,  piece  of  eight,  value  and  weight  of, 
294. 

Peryn,  John,  token  of,  315. 

Peterborough,  Abbot  of,  325. 

„ Castor  given  to  the  Abbot 

and  monks  of,  340. 

„ checks  private  coinage  and 

issues  an  official  token, 
3i6»  3*7- 

„ entry  from  the  parish  regis- 

ter of  St.  John,  355. 

„ Lord,  his  account  of  Mary 

Beatrice,  wife  of  James 
II.,  254. 

„ records  of,  calling  in  and 

redeeming  its  official 
tokens,  3 18,  319,  3 20. 

„ token  of,  314,  315,  316. 

Petherton,  mint  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
34,  47,  379*  381. 

Petrie,  G.  B.,  exhibits  by,  383,  384. 
Peverel,  Edmund,  322. 

„ William,  327,  353. 

Pewter  halfpenny  of  James  II.,  231. 

Philip,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  medal  of,  374. 
Picton,  General,  and  the  medal  used  by 
him  as  a presentation  medal  for  defence 
of  Gibraltar,  378. 

Pigeon,  The  One,  inn  sign  on  tbken,  316. 
Pile  or  lower  die,  209. 

Pillar  of  eight,  value  and  weight  of,  294. 
Pingo,  L.,  trial  strikings  from  collection 
of,  379- 

Pinkerton,  on  tokens,  309,  310. 

Pistole,  value  and  weight  of,  294. 

„ weight  for  the,  301,  302. 

Pistrucci  refuses  to  work  from  Chan  trey’s 
model,  216. 

Pitt-Rivers,  General,  coin  of  Matilda  found 
by,  187. 

Plantagenet,  Geoffrey,  Count  of  Anjou, 
Matilda,  wife  of,  181. 

„ period  of  English  coins,  198. 
„ times,  three  years’  limit  of 
issue  extended  in,  287. 
Plantation  money  of  James  II.,  238,  239. 
Podio,  Orlandino  de,  Keeper  of  the  King’s 
Exchange,  207. 

Poer,  Hugh,  353. 

Pollards,  the  term,  305. 

Ponder,  John,  token  of,  314,  315. 

Port  = borough,  1 5. 

Portrait  on  early  coins,  punches  required 
to  make  up  the  king’s,  202. 
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Portraiture  at  a low  ebb  under  the  later 
Stuarts,  216. 

Portraiture  of  our  Stuart  Monarchs  on 
their  coins  and  medals,  Part 
II,  James II.,  213-285,363. 
„ the  period  of  actual,  group  of 
English  coins,  198. 

Portugal,  H.M.  Dom  Manoel  II.,  King  of, 
presentation  of  address 
to,  390. 

„ „ consents  to  become  a 

Member  of  the  Society, 
376,  377- 

„ royal,  value  and  weight  of  the, 
294. 

Potterspury,  token  of,  316. 

Powis,  William,  first  Marquis  and  titular 
Duke  of,  227. 

Prasutagus,  The  Coinage  of,  1-3,  369. 

„ the  wealth  of,  1 et  seq 369. 

,,  the  will  of,  1. 

Presentation  to  P.  W.  P.  Carly on- Britton, 
of  his  portrait,  374. 

„ „ of  bound  volumes  of  the 

Journal  to  W.  J.  An- 
drew, 388. 

Proceedings  of  the  British  Numismatic 
Society,  Session  1909,  357-394. 
Proclamations  concerning  the  weights, 
288,  296. 

Pruce,  Peter,  token  of,  324. 

“Prudence  of  James,  the,”  medal,  250. 
Puncheon  or  upper  die,  209. 

Punches,  dies  produced  by  striking  into 
the  metal  prepared,  366. 

„ separate,  used  in  the  making  of 
a die,  201. 

,,  used  in  the  construction  of  a 
“Short  Cross”  penny,  191 
et  seq . 

Punishment  for  the  “ adulteration  ” of 
money,  136. 

Pyx,  changes  in  dies  did  not  coincide 
with  trials  of  the,  203. 


Q- 

Quarter-angel,  weight  for  the  Jacobean, 
298. 

Quatford,  Bridgnorth  in  Domesday  Book 
referred  to  under  parish  of,  21,  46. 
Quatrefoil,  the  open,  on  coins  of  the  York 
mint,  208. 


QVIA  VNVS  ABEST— legend  on  medal 
of  James  II.,  250,  251. 

QVIS  NVNC  HALI^EETVS,  medal  of 
James  II.,  253. 


R. 


Ragnall,  expulsion  of,  from  Northumbria, 
375- 

Raleigh  represented  on  silver-gilt  box, 
364* 

Ramage,  David,  seizes  tools  used  in 
making  copper  farthings,  308. 

Ramsey,  Abbot  of,  325. 

Rands,  Connoway,  token  of,  315,  330. 
Ransom,  William,  coin  of,  170. 

Ratcliff,  Thomas,  token  of,  315. 
Ravelston,  the  Swan  at,  339. 

Rawlins,  the  engraver,  363. 

„ „ „ on  certain  un- 

signed pieces 
hitherto  attri 
buted  to,  373. 

„ suggestion  that  certain  pattern 
pieces  hitherto  attributed  to 
should  be  attributed  to 
Edward  Green,  363. 

Raymond,  Earl  of  Toulouse,  350. 
Re-strikes  of  coins  of  James  II.,  235. 
Reading,  Abbot  of,  records  of  the  mint  of 
the,  206. 

Redwulf,  stycas  of,  368. 

Reeves,  tools  used  by,  in  making  copper 
farthings  seized  by  moneyers  of  the 
mint,  308. 

Reginald  I.,  King  of  Dublin,  59. 

» » » » 59* 

,,  III.,  „ ,,  ,,  59* 

„ I.,  Prince  of  Waterford,  59. 

77  ^1*»  *7  »>  77  59* 

„ III.,  Hibemo-Danish  coin  attri- 
buted to,  107. 

Remigius,  Bishop,  and  the  borough  of 
Newark,  Notts,  32. 

Reresby,  Sir  John,  221,  246,  255. 

Resby,  William,  token  of,  315. 

Research  Fund  of  the  Society,  opening 
and  object  of  the,  391. 

Reso,  Hiberno-Danish  coins  found  at,  73, 
74,  89,  125,  126. 

Restoration  of  Charles  II.*  medal  to 
commemorate  the,  243. 
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Retford,  coins  hitherto  assigned  to,  now 
attributed  to  Hertford,  35,  36,  47. 

“ Return-to-London  medal,”  363. 

Rex  Saxonuniy  Rex  Saxonionitn , and  Rex 
Saxoniorum  Occidental™  nv , coins  of, 
Ecgbeorht,  with  title,  probably  struck 
at  Winchester,  164. 

Reynolds,  H.  M.,  coins  of,  153,  157,  168, 
170,  188. 

„ Sir  Joshua,  216. 

Ribe  in  Jylland,  coins  of  Cnut  that  have 
been  attributed  to,  45. 

RIC  and  RIC  on  coins  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  37. 

Richard  I.,  inscription  on  coin  of,  199. 

„ „ and  Geddington,  350. 

„ II.,  coin  of,  375. 

„ „ coins  of,  with  traces  of  broken 

punch,  370. 

„ ,,  substitutes  his  own  name  for 

that  of  the  Edwards,  200. 

Richborough  mint,  Roman  coin  of,  8. 

“ Rieyebyrig"  mint  hitherto  assigned  to 
Richborough  and  Prince's  Risborough, 
now  suggested  as  Ryburgh,  36-38, 
47- 

RICYEBYRI&,  on  the  attribution  of  certain 
coins  reading,  45,  47. 

RICZZA,  coin  of  Cnut  reading  assigned 
to  Ringsted  in  Sjaelland,  45,  47. 

Ridel,  Geffrey,  164. 

Rider,  the  golden,  value  and  weight  of, 
294. 

Riley,  the  painter,  236. 

RINI,  on  Anglo-Saxon  coins,  a suggested 
interpretation  of,  44,  47. 

Risanger  — Rishangles,  23. 

Risborough,  concerning  coins  of  Cnut 
hitherto  attributed  to,  45,  47. 

Rishangles,  coin  of  Alfred  formerly  attri- 
buted to,  23. 

Rising  Castle,  concerning  coins  of  Alfred 
and  Cnut  hitherto  attributed  to,  24,  45, 
47* 

Rix  dollar,  value  and  weight  of,  294. 

Robert,  Duke  of  Normandy,  150,  154. 

„ Earl  of  Gloucester,  coins  of,  365, 

366. 

» „ „ „ (?)  replaces 

the  coinage 
of  Matilda, 
184. 

„ „ „ Northumberland  kills  Mal- 

colm of  Scotland,  154. 


Robespierre  orders  the  burial  of  James 
1 17s  remains,  273. 

ROBET,  on  the  attribution  of  certain  coins 
reading,  366. 

Robin,  Scotch,  assists  in  conveying  away 
several  of  the  Mint  dies,  259. 

Rochester,  mint  of  Cnut,  30. 

„ number  of  moneyers  of,  15. 

Rockingham,  token  of,  315. 

Roderick,  King  of  Dublin,  59. 

Roettier,  James,  231,  232,  233,  243,  251, 
257>  259- 

„ „ Junr.,  260. 

„ John,  2 r 5,  221,  222,  231,  232, 
233>  235>  236»  24o,  241,  242, 

243>  25r>  252»  255»  256>  257> 
258>  259>  260,  262,  263,  274, 
277,  278,  279,  280,  281,  363. 
,,  John,  death  of,  233. 

» „ disablement  of,  23 r,  232. 

» „ medal  by,  362. 

»>  >,  probably  graved  nothing 

for  William  III.,  231 
et  seq. 

*>  n various  suggestions  as 

to  the  time  when, 
ceased  to  work,  231 

et  seq . 

„ Joseph,  257,  258,  263. 

» Norbert,  222,  231,  232,  243, 

257>  259.  2fi2»  2 7 7»  279>  28o» 
282. 

Roettiers,  commission  to  enquire  into  the 
actions  of  the,  259. 

ROISENG  or  ROISENGER,  a false  reading 
of  the  monogram  coinage  of  Alfred,  23. 
Rokesley,  Gregory  de,  Keeper  of  the  King's 
Exchange,  207. 

Roman  alphabet  on  English  coins,  371. 

,,  bronze  coins  on  the  Little  Orme’s 
Head,  North  Wales,  Find  of, 
5-ii- 

„ camp,  Borough  Hill,  the  site  of  a, 
34i. 

Rome,  Find  of  Anglo-Saxon  coins  at,  24. 
Rose  and  Crown,  inn  sign  on  tokens, 

. 3i6,  344,  345. 

>>  » sign,  significance  of, 

345- 

Rose-noble  and  half-noble  of  Edward  IV., 
weight  of  the,  297. 

Rosenheim,  Max,  exhibits  by,  373. 
Roskiide  mint  of  King  Swend,  coins  of, 
r43>  f44- 
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Roth.  Bernard,  F.S.A. : — 

The  coins  of  the  Danish  Kings  of 
Ireland,  53,  146. 

Roth,  Bernard,  coins  of,  65,  68,  71,  73, 
74,  75,  77,  79,  8o»  81,  82,  84,  86,  87, 
88,  89,  94,  97,  98,  99,  100,  101,  102, 
103,  104,  105,  107,  113,  r 14,  116,  117, 
118,  121,  122,  124,  129,  133,  136,  142, 
143,  106,  I67,  l68,  l88. 

Rothschild,  N.  M.,  broker’s  medal  with 
head  of,  368. 

Round,  Charles  I.,  orders  that  all  coin 
weights  should  be  made,  293,  298. 

Rowell,  token  of,  314,  315. 

Rowlett,  Jonathan,  tokens  of,  351. 

Royal  Autograph  Album,  addition  of  the 
signature  of  Dom  Manuel  II., 
King  of  Portugal,  389. 

„ Oak,  inn  sign  on  token,  316,  348, 
349- 

„ „ Order  of  the,  247. 

Royalist  and  Parliamentarian  medals  and 
badges  exhibited,  374. 

Rudolf  II.,  medal  of,  374. 

Runic  alphabet  on  English  coins,  371. 

Rupert,  Prince,  introduces  into  England 
the  practice  of  mezzotint  engraving, 
217. 

Rushden,  token  of,  316. 

Ryburgh  mint  suggested,  of  Cnut,  38. 

Ryswick,  treaty  of,  262. 


S. 

S,  the  significance  of  the  letter,  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  readings  of  Winchcombe,  50,  51. 
S.,  I.  D.,  token  of,  315. 

St.  Edmund,  Paris,  James  II.’s  body  kept 
in  the  chapel  of,  272. 

St.  Edmundsbury,  Abbey  of,  native  place 
of  Richard  de  Bury, 
394. 

, ,,  and  Geddington,  379. 

;,  „ mint  of  Edward  II., 

384. 

,,  ,,  records  of  the  mint  of 

the  Abbot  of,  206, 
209,  210,  212. 

„ Ethelberht,  penny  of,  368, 

„ George  and  the  Dragon  inn  sign  on 
tokens,  316. 

,,  „ Chevalier  de,  266. 


St.  James,  Abbey  of,  in  Northampton 
327- 

„ Kilda,  communion  token  for,  383. 

„ Kyneburgha,  daughter  of  Penda,  339, 
34°; 

„ Liz,  Simon  de,  341. 

„ Omer,  part  of  the  body  of  James  II.  at 
the  British  College  at,  274. 

„ Paul’s  Cathedral,  the  rebuilding  fund 
of,  324. 

„ Vincent  medal  for  Carib  War,  1795, 
cliches  of,  378,  379. 

Sainthill  and  Evans  and  the  coins  of 
Edward  III.,  197. 

Salisbury  mint  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 


„ „ „ Patrick,  Earl  of  Salis- 

bury, 365- 

Saltus,  J.  Sanford,  donation  of  badge  by, 
372. 

„ „ „ donation  of  coins  by, 

362,  377. 

Salute  of  Henry  VI.,  weight  for  the 
Anglo-Gallic,  297. 

Sancroft,  medal  of  the  Archbishop  of* 
249. 

Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  261, 
Scales,  pair  of,  on  tokens,  315,  347. 
Scallop  shell  on  coins  of  Reading  mint, 
209. 

Sceattas,  gold,  attributed  to  Winchester, 
164. 

Scotland,  coins  of  James  II.  struck  for. 


2.14,  235,  237. 

„ James  II.  as  Duke  of  York  in, 
233- 

„ number  of  seventeenth  century 

tokens  issued  in,  306. 

„ titles  of  the  Stuarts  on  coins  of, 
234. 

Scots’  College,  Paris,  account  of  the,  275. 
„ . „ „ monument  of  James 

II.  in,  274  et  seq. 

Scottish  mint  opened  in  1687,  234* 

„ Parliament  of  1685,  opening  of 

the,  medal  of  the,  223. 

Seal,  James  II.  orders  a New  Great,  263. 
Seals  of  England,  Ireland  and  Scotland  o* 
James  II.,  great,  262. 

Sechell,  Thomas,  token  of,  315. 

Seer,  William,  token  of,  3 1 5. 

Segrave  family,  335. 

Semper  tibi  pendeai  hamus , legend  on, 
medal  of  James  II.,  254. 
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Serlo,  Abbot,  154. 

Seventeenth  Century  Tokens  of  North- 
amptonshire, 305-355. 

Severina,  coin  of,  reputed  to  be  from 
the  Little  Orme’s  Head  find, 
11. 

Shaftesbury,  coin  of  Harold  II.  reading 
EZEAI,  now  attributed  to,  22, 
46,  381. 

„ mint  of  ^Ethelraed  II.,  31. 

„ number  of  moneyers  for,  15. 
Sheldon,  Derbyshire,  find  of  coins  temp . 

Stephen  at,  187. 

Shell  money,  372. 

Shells,  the  term,  276. 

Sherborne  mint  of  Duke  Henry,  366. 
Shillington,  find  of  coins  temp . William 
II.  at,  170. 

Shinn,  Thomas,  token  of,  315. 

Short  cross  penny,  die  for  a,  built  up  by 
the  use  of  twelve 
irons,  19 1 et  seq. 

„ „ „ list  and  shape  of  dies 

used  in  the  pro- 
duction of  a,  193. 

„ » type*  issue  of  the,  199. 

Shrewsbury  mint  of  Cnut,  30. 

Siegen,  Ludwig  von,  the  inventor  of 
mezzotint  engraving,  217. 

Sigar,  coins  of  the  moneyer,  376. 

Signs,  concerning  inn,  331,  332. 

Sihtric,  coin  of,  with  TOCA  probably  for 
TOTA  = TOTNES  on  the 
reverse,  62,  63. 

„ coins  of,  57,  65,  66,  67,  68,  69, 

70.  7i,  72,  73.  75.  78.  79.  80, 

81,  82,  83,  84,  85,  86,  87,  88, 

?*»  io7.  123.  125,  126. 

„ King  of  Dublin,  59. 

„ „ „ „ Hiberno- Danish 

coin  attributed 
to  no. 

„ I.,  King  of  Dublin,  59. 

,,  ,,  Prince  of  Waterford,  59. 

„ IL,  King  of  Dublin,  59. 

„ „ Prince  of  Waterford,  59. 

„ III.,  coins  of,  44,  45,  60,  61. 

„ „ concerning  the  coins  of,  64. 

„ „ King  of  Dublin,  55. 

„ IV.,  coin  attributed  by  Lindsay 

to,  88. 

„ „ coin  attributed  to,  1 17. 

„ „ concerning  coins  of,  62. 

„ „ King  of  Dublin,  59. 

VOL.  VI. 


Silver,  coin  weights  in,  299. 

Simon,  Abraham,  destroys  the  waxen 
sketch  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
247,  248. 

„ Thomas,  the  engraver,  215,  248,, 

249,  264,  265,  363. 

„ „ the  engraver,  Thomas 

East,  a pupil  of,  264. 
Sired,  King  of  the  East  Saxons,  49. 

Siscia  mint,  Roman  coin  of,  n. 
Sixty-shilling  piece  of  James  II.,  235. 
Skelding,  Edward,  of  Brackley,  iron- 
monger, 331, 334. 

Skeldon,  widow,  see  Skilden,  Mary,  331. 
Skilden,  Mary,  token  of,  331. 

Slingsby,  Henry,  Comptroller  of  the  Mint 
of  James  IL,  240,  241,  243. 

Slye,  George,  token  of,  314. 

Smallpox,  James  II.  marked  by  the,  243. 
Smeltzing,  Jan,  medallist,  223. 

Smith,  Dr.  Aquilla,  reference  to  his  paper, 
“The  Human  Hand  on  Hiberno- 
Danish  Coins,”  106,  no,  hi. 

„ Captain  Matthew',  and  the  alleged 
plot  against  William  III.,  258. 

„ Henry,  token  of,  315. 

„ Thomas,  token  of,  335. 

Smythe,  Admiral,  his  description  of  a 
grocer  temp . Charles  II.,  337. 

Snelling,  Thomas,  list  of  Roettier’s  medals 
in  possession  of,  260. 

Soirhe,  possibly  a Norman  rendering  of 
Ceoca,  165. 

Somers,  Will,  jester  to  Henry  VIII.,  307. 
Somerset,  Duke  of,  271. 

Southampton  and  Hythe,  coins  of  William 
II.  hitherto  incorrectly 

attributed  to,  161. 

„ and  the  Domesday  book, 

*59- 

„ history  of,  158,  159. 

mint  of  Eadwig,  159. 

„ „ William  I.,  159, 160. 

,,  ,,  ,,  II.,  160, 

161. 

M 7 j 7»  I*  and  IL, 

history  of 
the,  158- 
161. 

„ the  Danes  and,  159. 

Spanish  real,  plantation  money  one  twenty- 
fourth  of  the,  239. 

„ wreck,  medal  to  commemorate  the 
recovery  of  treasure  from  a,  254. 
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Spencer,  Earl,  335. 

Spink  and  Son,  coins  of,  167,  170. 

„ S.  M.,  coins  and  medals  of,  188, 
223,  239. 

„ „ donation  of  books  by,  362. 

„ „ „ „ collection  of 

British  and 

foreign  war 

medal  ribbons 
by,  381. 

„ „ exhibits  by,  365,  374. 

Stair,  Lady,  and  the  anecdote  of  Claver- 
house  and  Knox,  271. 

Staldings,  the  term,  305. 

Stamford,  Baron,  token  of,  316. 

Stamford,  coin  of  ^Ethelrsed  II.,  hitherto 
attributed  to  Stanwick  now 
assigned  to,  38,  39,  47,  381. 

„ mint  of  ^Ethelraed  II.,  38. 

„ „ „ Harold  I.,  39. 

Standard  or  lower  die,  210. 

Stannary  mint,  the,  238. 

Stanwick,  coins  hitherto  attributed  to, 
now  assigned  to  Stamford,  38,  381. 

Staple  or  lower  die,  209. 

Star  Chamber,  the,  and  counterfeit  weights, 
293- 

Steeple-House  rates,  345. 

Stephen,  a Numismatic  History  of  the 
Reign  of,  Introduction,  1 7 7— 
i9°>  365,  366- 

„ art  in  the  time  of,  185. 

„ approximate  number  of  speci- 

mens and  types  of  the  coins 
of,  186. 

„ Bristol  dies  of,  obliterated  by 
file  marks,  180. 

„ careless  striking  of  the  coinage 
temp .,  184,  185. 

,,  Castle  Rising  mint  of,  24. 

,,  cause  of  the  deterioration  of  the 
coinage  temp .,  185. 

„ characteristics  of  the  coinage  of, 

177  et  seq. 

„ civil  war  temp .,  finds  its  parallel 
in  the  civil  wars  of  Charles  I., 

185. 

„ coins  of,  371. 

„ „ „ “the  harvest  of  the 

spade,”  186. 

„ concerning  the  reputed  effigy  of, 
at  Furness  Abbey,  189. 

„ dies  of,  explanation  of  the 

mutilation  of,  182. 


Stephen,  effect  of  civil  war  on  the  coinage 
of,  179. 

„ England  in  the  reign  of,  177  et 
seq . 

Stephen,  finds  of  coins  of : — 

at  Ashby  Woulds,  Leicestershire,  187. 

„ Awbridge  near  Romsey,  187. 
in  Belgium,  187. 
at  Catall  near  Wetherby,  187. 
near  Hartford,  Kent,  187. 
at  Exeter,  188. 
in  France,  187. 

„ the  Isle  of  Bute,  187. 

„ „ „ Man,  187. 

„ Kent,  188. 
at  Latton,  Wiltshire,  187. 

„ Lincoln,  188. 

„ Linton,  near  Maidstone,  187. 
in  “London,”  188,  371. 
near  London  Bridge,  187. 
at  “Maidstone  in  1817,”  188. 
in  Norway  and  Sweden,  187. 
at  Nottingham,  187. 

„ Oxhey,  near  Watford,  187. 

„ Sheldon,  Derbyshire,  187. 

„ Wallsop,  Winterslowe,  187. 

„ Watford,  Hertfordshire,  187. 

Stephen,  history  as  reconstructed  by  the 
hoards  of,  179  et  seq. 

“ Stephen,  King  of  the  English,”  in  Latin, 
on  his  first  coinage,  180. 
Stephen,  mints  of  the  Insurgent  Earls 
temp. , 366. 

„ money  of  necessity  temp.,  185. 
„ number  of  towns,  etc.,  repre- 
sented on  the  coins  of,  179. 

„ portraiture  of,  on  his  coins, 
189. 

„ principal  hoards  of  the  coins 
of,  187  et  seq. 

„ probable  duration  of  the  first 
type  of,  180. 

,,  returned  to  comparative  power, 

183. 

„ revolt  of  Bristol  indicated  on 

coinage  of,  180. 

Sterling,  concerning  the  weight  ordered 
for  the,  297. 

„ = weight  of  32  corns  of  wheat, 

289. 

Sterlings  (temp.  Henry  VII.)  = penny- 
weights, 289. 

Stevenson,  Richard,  token  of,  315. 

Still  on  token,  315. 
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Stoakes,  John,  token  of,  314,  332. 

Stock  Exchange  at  Bristol  temp.  William 
III , 368. 

„ „ medals  of  the  London, 

368. 

Stockholm  Museum,  coins  in  the,  70,  71, 
75.  77.  78,  80,  81,  86,  no,  123, 
126. 

Stokes,  John,  token  of,  332. 

Stuart  keepsakes,  letter  of  Lord  Manches- 
ter referring  to,  224,  225. 

„ medals  and  badges  exhibited, 

373- 

„ Monarchs  on  their  coins  and 

medals,  portraiture  of  our,  Part 
II.,  James  II.,  213-285,  363. 

„ papers,  concerning  the,  265. 

„ relics  in  possession  of  Duke  of 
Buccleuch,  281  et  seq. 

Stuarts,  the — a family  of  artists,  284. 
Stycas,  find  of,  at  York,  368. 

Suburbium  = township,  175. 

Sudbury  mint  of  ^thelraed  II.,  26. 
Sudperet  = Sduth  Petherton,  34. 
Sudperetone  = South  Petherton,  34. 
Suffolk,  finds  of  early  British  coins  in,  3, 
369* 

Suffrance,  value  and  weight  of  the  Spanish, 
294- 

Sugar- loaf,  on  tokens,  315,  330. 

Sulne,  the  family  of,  346. 

Sun  and  moon,  inn-sign  on  token,  316. 

„ the,  inn-sign  on  token,  316,  331. 
Suskines,  the  term,  305. 

Sutton,  William  Ward  of,  340. 

Svend  Estridsen,  coin  attributed  to  King, 
1 12. 

„ „ coins  attributed  to  Anlaf 

VI.  really  those  of  the 
Danish,  62. 

Swan  argent,  a badge  of  Henry  V.,  339. 

„ the,  as  a tavern  sign  generally, 


339- 

inn-sign  on  tokens,  316,  338, 
339- 

white,  on  shield  of  Edward  III., 


339- 

Swend,  coins  of,  143,  144. 

Sydney,  Henry,  255. 

„ mint,  gold  coins  struck  at  the, 
37i- 

Sykes,  William,  donation  of  medal  by, 
377- 

Symonds,  H.,  coins  of,  156. 


T. 

Talbot,  Charles,  Duke  of  Shrewsbury, 
258. 

„ the,  inn-sign  on  token,  316. 
Tallow  chandlers’  arms  on  tokens,  315, 

325- 

Tamworth,  coin  of  Henry  I.  originally 
attributed  to,  now  assigned 
to  Twynham,  162. 

„ coins  reading  TON  and 
TOMW,  and  hitherto  as- 
signed to  Tonbridge,  now 
attributed  to,  39,  47,  381. 

„ find  of  coins  temp . William 
Land  II.  at,  152,  156,  157, 
161,  170,  173,  174,  176. 

“ Tannerestrete,”  166. 

Tarentefort  (Domesday)  = Dartford,  25. 
Taunton  mint  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
34- 

„ „ „ temp.  Stephen,  366. 

„ „ „ Harold  II.,  34. 

Tavastehus,  Finland,  Hibemo-Danish 
coin  found  at,  90. 

Tavener,  Wm.,  seizes  tools  used  in  making 
copper  farthings,  308. 

Taylor  Coombe,  Dr.,  on  the  English  town 
pieces  and  tradesmen’s  tokens, 

309- 

,,  James,  token  of,  314. 

Tealby,  find  of  coins  temp.  Henry  II.  at, 
199. 

„ type  of  coins,  the,  198,  199. 
Tenth  century  coins  and  fragments  found 
in  the  Isle  of  Man,  375. 

Terrewest,  William,  token  of,  315. 
Theodore,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
the  synod  at  Hertford,  174. 

Thetford  mint  of  ^Ethelraed  II.,  26. 

„ „ temp.  Stephen,  183. 

Thingdon,  see  Finedon,  348,  349. 

„ token  of,  314. 

Thrapston,  token  of,  314,  315,  316. 
Thymn,  coin  attributed  to,  44. 

Thymn’s  coinage,  the  so-called,  76-78. 
Till,  William,  token  of,  371. 

Tin  coinage  of  James  II.,  237,  239. 

„ „ „ „ „ Company  formed 

to  make  the, 
238. 

Tingdene  = Finedon,  348. 

Tipton,  token  of  John  Nightingale  of, 
349- 
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TOCA  probably  = TOTA  = TOTNES,  on 
the  reverse  of  a coin  of  Sihtric,  62,  63. 

Todeni,  Robert  de,  321. 

Token  press  and  dies,  found  at  Chester- 
field, description  of,  308. 

Tokens,  John  Evelyn  on  the  issue  of,  309. 
„ issued  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, number  of,  306. 

„ leaden,  in  circulation,  305,  306. 

„ proclamation  of  Charles  II.  order- 
ing the  discontinuance  of  the 
issue  of  traders7,  3 10-3 13. 

„ the  use  of  and  interest  in,  310. 

„ travelling  coiners  probably  struck 
off  the  seventeenth  century, 
308. 

TOMh  coin  reading,  hitherto  assigned  to 
Tonbridge,  now  allocated  to  Tamworth, 
39,  47.  381- 

Tomweorthig  = Tamworth,  39,  381. 

TON,  coins  reading,  hitherto  assigned  to 
Tonbridge,  now  suggested  as  Tamworth, 
39>  47- 

Tonbridge,  coins  reading  TON  TOMk, 
hitherto  assigned  to,  now  attributed  to 
Tamworth,  39,  47. 

Torbay,  William  of  Orange  and  his  arrival 
at,  220. 

Torfin,  King  of  Dublin,  59. 

Torrington,  Arthur  Herbert,  Earl  of,  226, 
227. 

Tortoise-shell  portrait  of  James  II.,  278. 

Totnes  mint  of  Ethelred,  63. 

Toumois,  the  term,  305. 

Towcester,  Lactodoruffi  = 341. 

„ tokens  of,  314,  315,  316. 

Tower  of  London,  William  de  Mandeville 
made  Constable  of  the,  323. 

Town-pieces,  list  of  officials  who  issued, 
3°7- 

„ „ of  Northamptonshire,  314. 

Treasurer’s  Report  and  Balance  Sheet,  395. 

Treves  mint,  Roman  coins  of,  9,  10. 

Triquetra  of  birds  on  Hiberno-Danish 
coins,  132  et  seq. 

Trussel  or  upper  die,  209. 

Trussels,  their  condition  with  use,  206. 

TVEHAM  = Twynham,  162. 

Turchil  holds  land  at  Harringworth,  354. 

Turenne,  Marechal  de,  267. 

Turin  Gallery,  picture  of  the  children  of 
Charles  I.  in,  236. 

Turnemire,  William  de,  and  the  Canterbury 
mint  of  Edward  I.,  207. 


Turstin,  327. 

Twelfth  century,  die  making  in  the,  19 1- 
196. 

Tweoxenam  = Twynham,  161. 

Twigden,  John,  token  of,  314,  315. 

Twynham,  derivation  of,  16  r. 

„ Domesday  account  of,  161, 

162. 

„ mint  of  Henry  I.,  162. 

„ „ „ Stephen,  163. 

,,  otherwise  Christchurch  mint  of 

William  I.  and  II.,  history  of, 
161-163. 

„ William  I.  probably  stayed  at, 

en  route  to  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  163. 

“Tyn,  Contractors  of  the  Pre-emption  of, 
the,”  238. 

Type  of  coins,  reasons  for  change  of,  198 
et  seq . 

Tyrconnel,  Duke  of,  letter  from,  to  Mary 
of  Modena,  relating  to  “ want  of  copper, 
etc.,”  229. 

U. 

“ Uncertain  ” Anglo-Saxon  Mints  and  some 
New  Attributions,  ^3-47,  380,  381. 

United  States,  coins  of  the,  362,  377. 

Upeuuic  (Domesday),  26. 

Upton,  Mr.  Edward,  death  of,  376,  388. 

„ William  Ward  of,  340. 

Urbs  = Saxon  burh,  25. 

Urn  of  gilded  bronze  containing  the  brains 
of  James  II.,  removed  from  Scots’ 
College,  275. 

Ustly  Ust/a , and  Ust/i,  on  coins  of 
yEthelraed  II.  and  Cnut,  attributed  to 
Islip  in  Oxfordshire,  39,  40,  47. 

Ust/a,  mint  of  Cnut,  30. 


V. 

Valeria,  coin  of,  reputed  to  be  from  the 
Little  Orme’s  Head  find,  n. 
Vanbranburgh,  Gilbright,  289. 

Van  Dyck,  the  painter,  236,  244,  245. 
Venta  Belgarum  = Winchester,  163. 
Vernon,  James,  Under  Secretary  of  State 
to  William  III.,  258. 

Vertue,  George,  portrait  of  Stephen  by, 
189. 

„ his  engraving  of  James  II.,  220. 
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Viborg,  coins  of  Cnut  hitherto  attributed 
to  Weybridge,  now  assigned  to,  45,  47. 

Victoria,  coin  weights  of,  301. 

Victoria,  Queen,  orders  a memorial  to  be 
placed  to  James  II.,  272. 

Violet,  Thomas — his  petition  praying  a 
patent  in  trust  for  issuing  farthings, 
3°7,  3°8- 

Voltaire,  medal  of,  373. 

Vreeland,  Nehemiah  : — 

“Wampum,”  372. 


W. 

Wachelin,  321. 

Waller,  the  poet,  272. 

Wallingford,  Duke  Henry'  at,  366. 

„ mint  of  Cnut,  40. 

Wallis,  Thomas,  token  of,  315,  351. 
Wallsop,  Winterslowe,  find  of  coins  temp. 
Stephen  at,  187. 

Walpole,  description  by,  of  Charles  II., 
216. 

Waltheof,  Earl,  346. 

“Wampum,”  372. 

Wansford  or  “ Welmesford  ” coin  of  Cnut, 
hitherto  attributed  to,  now 
assigned  to  Wallingford,  40, 
4i,  47- 

„ token  of,  315.  ' 

Waple,  George,  token  of,  315. 

War  medals  exhibited,  368. 

Ward,  William,  miniature  by,  373. 

„ „ token  of,  340. 

Wareham,  castle  of,  indicates  Corfe  Castle, 
21. 

„ mint  of  Hithelraed  II.,  31. 

„ „ „ temp.  Stephen,  365,  366. 

„ number  of  moneyers  for,  15. 

Warmington,  coins  hitherto  ascribed  to, 
now  assigned  to  War- 
minster, 41-43,  47,  381. 

„ mint,  coins  now  assigned  to 
the,  41-43,  47,  381. 

Waterford,  list  of  the  Danish  Princes  of, 
59- 

Waters,  E.  H.,  donation  of  collection  of 
coin  weights  by,  381. 

Waterville,  Robert  de,  322. 

Watford,  Hertfordshire,  find  of  coins  temp. 

Stephen  at,  187. 

Watling  Street,  25,  341,  376. 

Watts,  William,  token  of,  338,  339. 


Webb,  Thomas,  token  of,  315. 

! Weech,  John,  tokens  of,  315. 

Weedon,  token  of,  315. 

Weights,  coin,  287-303,  394. 

„ proclamations  concerning  the, 
288-296. 

Weldon,  token  of,  315. 

Welford,  tokens  of,  314,  316. 

Welland,  Rev.  C.  W.,  exhibits  by,  374. 

Wellingborough,  tokens  of,  315,  316. 

Wells,  William,  token  of,  315. 

Wells,  William  C. : — 

Seventeenth  century  tokens  of  North- 
amptonshire, 305-355. 

WTells,  W.  C.,  coins  of,  151,  152,  160,  167, 
169. 

„ „ exhibits  by,  366,  369. 

„ „ tokens  of,  320. 

“ Welmesford,”  or  Wansford,  coin  of  Cnut 
hitherto  assigned  to,  now  assigned  to 
Wallingford,  40,  41,  47,  381. 

West  Beacon  Hill,  Leicestershire,  find  of 
a gold  bracelet  with  gold  >vire  ring  on, 

367- 

| West  Haddon,  token  of,  315. 

Weybridge,  coin  of  Cnut  hitherto  attri- 
buted to,  now  assigned  to  Viborg,  45, 
47,  38°- 

W.  H.  on  coin  weight  of  William  III., 
30°. 

I Wheat  Sheaf  Inn  at  Daventry,  341. 

Whitchurch  Common,  find  of  coins  temp. 
William  I.,  151,  167. 

White,  a coiner  in  reign  of  William  III., 
259- 

Wibert,  321. 

WIBR,  coins  of  Cnut  reading,  hitherto 
assigned  to  Weybridge,  now  attributed 
to  Viborg,  45,  47. 

Wie  or  wich  = salt  pit,  26. 

I Vic,  Wich , IVicha , and  l Vic  he  (Domes- 
day) = Droitwich,  26. 

Wicecombe  (Domesday)  = Winchcombe, 
49,  157- 

Wicelcumbe  (Domesday)  = Winchcombe, 
49,157- 

Wig-makers'  shops,  change  in  mode  con- 
sequent on  the  destruction  by  fire  of 
many,  217,  218. 

Wigmund,  Archbishop,  stycas  of,  368. 

Wilberforce,  birthplace  of,  converted  into 
a Public  Museum,  medal  to  commem- 
orate, 377. 

Wilkins,  Robert,  token  of,  332. 
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Willdinge,  Anchor,  token  of,  307. 

William  and  Mary,  coin  weights  of,  300. 

„ ' „ „ coronation  medal  of, 

232,  233. 

„ „ „ lack  of  artistic  merit 

in  the  coinage  of, 

215- 

„ „ „ portraiture  of,  236. 

„ Earl  of  Gloucester,  coins  of,  365, 
366. 

„ King  of  Scotland,  refuses  to  allow 
Henry  II.  into  Scotland  to 
make  his  levies,  350. 

„ the  bishop,  164. 

„ I.,  at  Gloucester,  1 54. 

„ „ coins  of,  54, 147,  150,  151,  152, 

I55>  *56>  157»  i58»  i6o»  i62> 

163,  166,  167,  168,  169, 170, 

172,  i73,  1 7 5»  176,  384- 

„ „ find  of  coins  temp.,  at  Beaworth, 

152,  156,  158,  160,  1 68,  169, 
170,  x73»  l7^ 

„ „ find  of  coins  temp .,  at  Whit- 

church Common,  151,  167. 

„ „ find  of  coins  temp.,  at  York, 

155,  160,  173. 

„ „ grants  several  lordships  in  Nor- 

thamptonshire to  Geoffrey  de 
Mandeville,  323. 

„ „ probably  stayed  at  Twynham, 

163. 

„ „ and  II.,  A Numismatic  History 

of  the  reigns  of  (1066- 
1100).  rart  II.  The 
History  of  the  Mints — 
continued , 147-176. 

„ „ ,,  „ find  of  coins  temp.,  at 

Tam  worth,  152, 

i56>  i57>  i6i,  170, 
*73>  174,  176. 

„ „ .,  „ Gloucestershire  mints 

of,  I47-I58- 

„ „ „ „ history  of  the  Berkeley 

mint  of,  147. 

„ „ ,,  „ history  of  the  Bristol 

mint  of,  148-153. 

„ II.,  at  Gloucester,  154. 
i>  » coins  of,  150,  152,  153,  155, 
157,  160,  161,  166,  170, 

I7I>  l73>  !74»  175*  *76. 

,,  „ find  of  coins  temp.,  at  Shilling- 

ton,  170. 

„ III.,  cliche  of,  279. 

coin  weights  of,  300,  302. 


William  III.  decries  the  gun  money  to 
its  intrinsic  worth,  228. 

„ „ hammered  silver  coinage  re- 

coined under,  215. 

„ ,,  medal  commemorating  flight 

of  James  II.  with  bust  of, 
262. 

„ „ miniature  of,  282. 

„ „ plot  against,  261,  262. 

„ ,,  preference  of,  for  Dutch 

workmen,  216. 

„ „ proclamation  of,  concerning 

the  weights,  295. 

„ „ Stock  Exchange  at  Bristol 

temp.,  368. 

Williams,  R.,  the  engraver,  247. 

,,  Sir  William,  petitioned  to  stay 
proceedings  against  Chester 
for  issuing  tokens,  313. 

„ William,  tokens  of,  333,  334. 
Wilton,  mint  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  37. 
Wincel  (combe?)  concerning  coins  read- 
ing, ascribed  to  Winchcombe  and 
Winchelsea,  41,  47. 

Wincelcumba  = Winchcombe,  49. 
Winchcombe,  derivation  of,  50. 

„ Domesday  account  of,  51. 

„ history  of,  49  et  seq . 

„ mint  of  Eadgar,  52,  157. 

„ „ „ yEthelraed  II , 52, 

*57- 

„ „ „ Cnut,  52,  53,  157. 

„ „ „ Harthacnut,  53, 

157- 

,,  „ „ Edward  the  Con- 

fessor, 53,  157. 

n „ „ Harold  II  , 54 

„ „ „ William  I.,  54,  157, 

I58- 

„ .,  probably  all  the  coins 

heretofore  ascribed 
to  Winchelsea  mint 
should  be  assigned 
to  the,  41,  47. 

1,  „ fhe,  49~54»  I57>  *58- 

Winchelsea,  derivation  of,  50. 

„ mint,  possibly  all  those  coins 
heretofore  ascribed  to  the, 
should  be  assigned  to  the 
Winchcombe  mint,  41,  47, 
52, 157, 381. 

„ no  record  of,  in  early  Anglo- 
Saxon  times,  nor  in  Domes- 
day, 51. 
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Winchester,  coin  of  Ecgbeorht  with  titles 
Rex  Saxonum , etc.,  pro- 
bably struck  at,  164. 

„ gold  sceattas  attributed  to, 

164. 

„ Henry  II.  lands  at,  349. 

„ history  of,  163  et  seq. 

„ mint  from  time  of  Alfred  the 

Great  to  Henry  III., 
164. 

,,  „ of  A^thelraed  II.,  26, 

44. 

>»  Cnut,  43. 

„ „ „ William  I.  and  II., 

history  of  the, 
163-171. 

„ „ „ Matilda,  182. 

,,  number  of  moneyers  for,  15. 

„ possibly  connected  with 

MEONRE,  30. 

Windmill  on  tokens,  315,  346. 

Winemar,  327. 

Winwood,  Sir  Ralph,  dramatist,  etc.,  323. 
Wire  ring,  supposed  to  be  representative 
of  early  British  money,  find  of  a gold 
bracelet  with  gold,  367. 

Wissing,  William,  the  painter,  245,  246. 
Wistelle  (Domesday)  = Islip,  40. 
Wiveliscombe,  mint  of,  temp.  Stephen,  366. 
Wluuene,  owner  of  the  Manor  of  Chelsea, 
22. 

Wolgemut,  Michael,  medal  of,  374. 
Wolsey,  Cardinal,  and  Haddon,  350. 
Wood,  Edward  and  Richard,  token  press 
used  by,  308. 

Woolpack,  The,  inn  sign  on  token,  316. 
Worcester,  certain  coins  hitherto  ascribed 
to,  now  assigned  to  Warmin- 
ster, 4 1-43>  47- 

„ coins  presented  by  Charles  II. 
as  mementoes  after  the 
battle  of,  225. 

„ Sir  Edward  Herbert,  after  the 
battle  of,  226. 

kORIME,  coins  reading,  and  hitherto 
ascribed  to  Warmington  and  Worcester, 
now  assigned  to  Warminster,  41-43, 
47- 

Wonmen , probably  = Warimen  = War- 
minster, 42,  381. 

Worthington,  Twyford,  token  of,  314. 
Wright,  Samuel,  token  of,  315,  325. 
Wulfhere,  Archbishop,  stycas  of,  368. 
Wulfred,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  49. 


Wyclifle,  334. 

Wyndham,  Anne,  225,  226. 

„ Colonel,  225. 

Wyon,  bust  of  Victoria  by,  on  coin  weight, 
394- 

„ the  designer,  216. 


Y. 

Yarmouth,  record  in  town  books  of, 
concerning  the  issue  of  farthings  in 
Norwich,  309. 

York,  Archbishop  of,  coins  of  the,  195, 
196. 

„ ,,  „ records  of  the  mint 

of  the,  206,  207, 
208. 

,,  concerning  the  coinage  issued  at, 
temp . Stephen,  184. 

„ Duchess  of,  anecdote  of,  and  the 
painter  Lely,  219. 

„ Duke  of,  Abraham  Simon  destroys 
the  waxen  sketch  of 
the,  247,  248. 

„ „ „ James  II.  as,  in  Scotland, 

233- 

„ „ ,,  sketch  of  a medal  intended 

for  the,  248,  249. 

„ „ „ wrecked,  medal  of,  268. 

„ Eustace,  Stephen’s  elder  son  issues 
money  at,  184. 

„ find  of  coins  temp . William  I.  at, 

I55>  l6o>  I73* 

„ stycas  at,  368. 

„ House  of,  the  sun  the  badge  of  the, 
331- 

„ medals  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of,  251,  252. 

„ mint,  dies  of  the,  206,  208. 

» » of  Eadgar,  375. 

„ „ „ Eadred,  375. 

„ „ „ Eadwig,  375. 

„ „ „ Edward  the  Confessor,  383. 

M ))  » » III.,  384,  394. 

» » yy  yy  208. 

„ Museum,  coins  in  the,  160,  167, 173. 
Young,  Matthew,  dies  of  the  Roettiers 
purchased  by,  235,  251,  261. 

,,  proof  of  token  of  Matthew,  380. 

Z. 

Zimmermann,  Rev.  J.,  D.D.,  LL.D.» 
donation  of  books  by,  362. 
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